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Latin America 


by Patricia Sauttnelli account of the content and ethos of 

A call on the Government to pro- relevant subjects in initial training 
vitlc adequate funds to solve the courses.' 

serious snort age of Specialist tea- He added that loco] authorities 
chars was made at the University should be given funds to make 
Council for the Education of Tea- greater use of retraining .courses, 
'chcrs’ conference this week. - Also more effort should be directed 

Mr. Norman Payne, principal, of to appointing 1 new entrants with 

•Ejth College oE Higher Education, appropriate qualifications' iirshdrt- 
suid that the slight improvement in age subjects above the minimum 
-recruitment for same subjects- at salary scale. - - - 

both undergraduate and post- n p r. mi ,„ n t 

gr.idliutc Wvul l|,a(len..nlorn 

increasIiiA.lv set ions Rl ,. 0|jy j merve ntiQi] was lukc-n to 

‘ , • | ■ offsor the cumulative shnrifuli of 

•■ Oulv mu for action, not relamci: p j IVs - icai science teachers . there 
on the chance factual ions of noimal WOu |£| |, c a inn j ot - distortjon in the 
applications for nature of the science curriculuni 

vide uiiy hope of dealing with a irI th(J sclinnls w[th inevitable con- 

fa™Kf SErS, ! fm*n' <IUC “ ■ i °" and 

Apart from additional funding n ml recruitmfent . 

• scholarship or bursaiV scheme was TJie situation iu physics is parti- 


said. Institutions and validating it *hns the highest number ■ of un- ■ 
bodies 'should be 'Urged to Lake filled vacancies but also because of 


the high proportion of unqualified 
Staff -engaged in physics teaching ", 
said Professor- - Keinpa. The 
1 liidden ’ shortage arising from the 
latter phenomenon is probably five 
times higher than the shortage aris- 
ing from unfilled posts.” 

Professor Keinpa outlined throe 
possible complementary strategies 
to counteract the problem : an inten- 
sified effort 'to inform final year 
student*: on physical science courses 
nhout tlie excellent careers iippor- 
. (unities in teaching ; retraining pro- 
grammes should be set up to pre- 
para teRChors in non-short Age areas 
fur teaching physics ; and greater 
effort should go into improving 
working conditions for > science 
teachers so as to reduce high 
wastage. 

. Professor Leu Cantor of Lough-, 
boropglt University, warned of the 


. design 

technology - teachers . which was 
likely to deteriorate further. 




course 



[ Students at. the. : Polytechnic of 
- North London ■ are, : opposing tile 
: closure cF two physics courses and 
'the . : recommended ' ttaiisfec*' of 
- • ;cottr«!e. in tubbe't; |t^chn'ology‘40, ati- 

i * . otliec'Loncl a li pnlyte clinic. - 

I ' ' • They say this.-f onus a majorthrept 

; . ■ to science teaching qt-PNL and have 

,} ; . .- ■, . , ! 

Tha t closure .of i;Iie iwo phyplcs 
'' ; courses ' la - bemg i-i ’opposed • -by 

academic staff Who -aa^r.- ft -will lend. 

| -tq the ruhtilpg -doWn df -the strong- 

j 'ejt -physics*' department, -iii the five- 

[ . Timer. Lpndon polyfeblinkfs/ ' -y 

I : ;h*vA,*alsp acciulsd .the :t»t v ectqfdte. tif 

- ‘ • • . . , allegedly- failing /to'; , -cohsuHV^enj, 

; 1 .iiro^erty.abo'ut tneV^ ^ - 

:• 1 * • • ; . Iii ■ d ‘ letter ^teotWi cltaEma'q of 

• ruVL r s co'ut-t'of :g(xvernoi , s. phey. say’:: 

. .'i^q -Are. ’.taking fhe itui usual - step- 
; 1 ' < of lotting to ‘you fllre'ctly- bacqa so 

**■' ■ -it scenij to lis th»*: th^ normal efthri- 
'• . , • ipeisiof'ficWemiiS-comihitrilcation'tiWl 

I xoasultatlpu .m'e -Tiot-.'bqlhg 'dsed in 

j‘ ' thu. .instance-.'.- - • , s 

' ; • - * ' * Tlwy ,fcavA Askefl ,'tbb governors’ to 

i • , -alloiv- ■r^crUJtmei^ Vtb :-the -'.two* 

/tlirtwIK'hed 'tqur.se* ju'.igftfc and 1982. 
*•' - ■ w 'EaHotv ■ .tire physics dfcftprt-mBrtt 
‘ ’- aUerhMfve ip'i-.opo'- : 

I , s&is. -y • ; y ■■r •’S 

. Cfaa# dU’^ffnf . of -■E>niV:'T4» i - : i)Rvitl. 

- fl dd to ; .week^ ;ihat-'tlip ( 

• , » - . • utfdfertf qduli te ' , course 1 1-ip‘ -physi^ 

* ;. L : . ' . !W ^electr&Wds^is^ ’-.rbeiiir- 

: ^osettstfadqitie It/hM .sixH&k&Mvi' 


•by David Jobbina ‘ 

Leaders bf the. lecturers 1 unrod at 
Leeds * ur^ /prepared to consider 
advice -from their national executive 
to • withdraw, fropi a .post-entry 
closed shop agreement. • 

.'But lliey are. augered by. the con- 
trast between 'their -le'u decs’ public 


going to b.e the -first test case under 
it." 

There is ho doubt of tile strength 
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in 


danger, warns UGC chairman 



by Ngaio. Crequer 

The University Grants Committee 
has told the Government that lack 
of funds means it will probably 
have to abandon its. policy of main- 
taining excellence in all disciplines. 
- In a confidential letter written 
by Dr Edward Parkes, chairman of 
the UGC, tp ah members of the 
subject sub-committeoB, he warns 
that there may be less than level 


funding in the future and asks 
them to work out a' strategy for 
rationalization. There may be a par- 
ticular difficulty in providing funds 
for “ well-founded " laboratories for 
research, he says. 

“The committee has concluded, 
and so advised the Secretary of 
State that there are no longer likely 
to be -available- the resources fully 


State that there are no longer likely 
to be -available- the resources fully 
to maintain the traditional policy of 
working towards attainment of ex- 


Economic package means double blow 


of opposition in the executive to the 
Leeds agreement, which requires all 
new lecturers to beloug to Natfhe or 


staucp In support of TUC opposition 
•to - Llic Employment Act- and the 
Secret moves: to avoid a< confront At 


f the strong advice which the excicii- 
live of the Narionai Association of 
-Teachers Iii Further and Higher 
-Education has decided to offer.; 

‘ chair in an of the - 
c'ty s N^tflje HaisqniCaiHuiitteavsaid ::. 
JWe hpve been surprised- by ■'the. 
.hypocrisy^ of 1 t-he , ^eiytivd Iq!; .that! 1 

gp.ti? Congress, ^tippgvt nppOSl-.-. 1 
• Hlh ilo tije^rhploytrienf- Act'Ond aby ■ 
Stop it, while- in jjrlvate ! 
they oortio'to-u& And say tVa'are not 


-The. . .FotJerbtiM '' o.t • Cqri^er.va tints' 

Stb’debi?' hw ltepcli!Hl;its "4«fh iftin 1 -* 

Tor^firrjtairt’s nuplear-dole f ftjfit. *. > *■ ■ i,- 


.agree Jo join. s . :. ; 

Voting on : die executive commit- 
tee which decided on the line of 
action, was apparently 16--0 in sup- 
■ port pf .authorizing general secre- 

branches with strong, advice that 
they should go no further with the 
agreement;. * . , 

While /, prepared -to., . listen to 
advice, lpcql Jeters - say- dipt. .thejBe 

PJWKWts. ; Should^ ; . qptplaln . tliely ; 

-oppda lion to . the- leader. oFthe city 
■cbimcil, Kjr 1 Grahanl^^^udie.: , . '• . 

■leciirllc s two branches ■■wUL AveritiL 
.pnlly - be unsuccessful; : 

bitt; 


? TedruitTfiBnt-fbr : severql # ye^s.'; Ta^-i 

>fiSu.le,6heThhbr. London *Ed uo qt Ion 


i dr. Defeij'pOf.-ha 
r. dtltt, 1 -C Ampalgd . -fw- 



hOr >^w4wary:; 


ijw; -Wken -. such . ‘an- extraordinary 
' vV 4ucV- as 1 

.^chabl, pW<jlt. to 4he -party leadei- 
* ? h fc wHi Art BntotU.tmhetT feel 
vWff.;#5C SWH'W their. 


Titian's “ Noll Me Tangqre ** in' the National Gpllery Is opt of llw 
paintings by the artist discussed in an Open UniVersUyjJMjpifltfH 
. called Titidrt’i Technique. The programmer Is' wir:^ ttffnfi w 
productions selected by Sir llmv Weldon for Open linitrerwi 
Showcase- which will be screened tomorrow night at &10 {mb4> 
BBC 2. 


South Bank’s 
second look 

'.A: Council for .National .Acadepdc 

• Award? Visiting party - Ja to' make . a 
return ' ;visit - to South ^ Bank Poly- 

• tdcbnlc In* 18 ' months* time, after a 
*’cr/tlcal ' .'quinquehrdal ’ JnSpectlon 
; earlier. this. mpnbh.. 

i I Academic' -standards gild such 
iiteihs as -compubliig -facilities ..were 

£ raised ;by -the Visiting team, Which 
as yet. to- compile its full '.written 

: ■ But. 'doubtij! were, expressed UjmiL 
;the Weak role, the . bolyt?clinic*s 
: f AC ulty . .structure h s4 . -played -' id- 
tqcadeqijc • decision, malc'iiig. iu thp, 
.past, ; The; polytechnic itself plans 
to strphgfcfton. the facdHy. structure’s 
,role, :qnd-, idle CNAA, wotifs to - see ’ 
'What ofitprges -..before ibotpinte to ’-a- 
final jud$mant^; ; i 
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Peter David 

. - VniveCsUies and polytechnics may 
to reduce their spending plans 
'.by Some £30m next year as a result 
Of /tile Government’s package of 
-i scoiiaittic measures announced this 
-.. Mriu But the exact aize and dis- 

- tHbauon'.of the cuts will not be 
" •.'Vj'pwn until the end of - the year 
1 (nd possibly later. 

Higher education will suffer from 
-lito directions. The university and 
1 iHoride budget will be hit by a 
fediictloit of 2.5 per cent (£52m) 
-t a. the Department of Education’s 
l.airtttly controlled budget of 
•JilSfim., Pqlytecholcs will suffer 
mifi?eqitp-_fr,oaj the reductions in 
. tiKil ament spending- . - . , 

*. Miiiistsrt are now seeking on 
argent meeting with the' University 
•Grants Committee to 'settle what 
‘ ' of the £52m cut will 

WM to. be borne by the unlvdral-; 
■;Wr, At Meserit they accoiint : for 
. w50ni; Thtr-rHSt of the’ DES budget 
h split ^between the- research coun- 
; (£300tn), j ■ student ' grants 

/ (fWOthW r direct grant . irfstitutI6i)S 
,v £ 100m) : and local authority capital 
; -upendftdiV(E25Dm>: - • • 

- ••VyhlMrshM At'a -unlikely to Asoape 


with less than the full 2.5 per cent 
cut, because the Government ia 
thought to be committed to some 
protection of the science budget. If 
their budget is Indeed cut by 2.5 
per cent, the UGC will have to 
reduce its spending plans next year 
by some £22m. 

The- fate Of thd polytechnics and 
callages is even more difficult to 
forecast, - because their ' funds are 
contained within the global sum for 
local government expenditure, 
which has now had an additional 
1 per cent cut imposed on top of 
the 2 per-cent cut in next year's 
spending which was' already 
■ planned. 

If education spending is reduced 
in. proportion with tlie.3 imr -QOM 
•; tut dow focing locar-RutbontieBi tho 
-. education service as a whole caiild 
face cuts of lip to, £300m 1 but that 
• will' .depend : on the decisions of 


If the Education Secretary keeps 
to Ills word, which he gave local 
authorities during the recent bout 
of Cabinet meetings, local govern- 
ment higher education expenditure 
will bo treated eveu-handedly with 
university expenditure — implying a 
cut of around 2.5 per cent. 

A cut of this magnitude In the 
size of the AFE pool next year 
would reduce it from, a present 
level of some £375m to about £9m 
less. Mr jack Springett, education 
officer of the Association of Metro- 
politan Authorities, said this week 
that a cut of that order would leave 
authorities providing higher educa- 
tion in a critical position. 

O A 2.5 par cent cut in science 


rindlvidunf-local-aiithorltlesi : . . 

.-. Ministers do .hoWevef. exercise 
< more, direct .controls op polytech- 
nics and - .colleges • through ! tlieir 
: power to. CasK-hmit: the - Advanced 
• Further .Education -Pool, the central 


• Further vEducptlon -Pool. the central 
'fund Which s reimburse^ 1 authorities 

• fqr •their -higher ' eiJuc?tiou .* spend' 

■ inB." ■ * *'...- * ; • •' 


the two other recipients of Its cash 
allocation, the Natural . History 
Museum and- the Royal 1 Society, i 
At 19.79 survey prices this 'would 
resultin' a cash cut of £4.3m-|n the 
Science Research Council’s budget, 
although , iaElarion revaluations 
would -.jlncrdase . tWs figure.- . The, 
■. Medical . ReseArch Council • Would 
expect to, lose about- EL501. - 

. .*, - . Leader, page 31 


eclieuce |» as many .disciplines A s 
the universities mi gut wish. , 

“It accepts that -in the long run 
smaller institutions may have to 
concentrate . their particular 
strengths in a limited number of 
fields and' there will have to bp 
mora institutional collaboration." 

He says only the UGC can give 
guidance on changes to be brought 
in over a long period. Such changes 
must be thoroughly planned. 

“This situation is without prece- 
dent iu thu recent university history 
becuuse hitherto change has been 
possible, in a system of Increasing 
resources and increasing student 
numbers." From uoiv on resources 
for new developments and activities 
will only be found at the mpenae 
of others, the letter says. 

He said that each field of study 
would require a different approach 
and in . some areas the problems 
might be more severe. An early 
statement will be required from 
each sub-committoo. 

Dr Parkes wants tho committaes’ 
preliminary strategic views by the 
end of -the year. Although; at the 
beginning. this !will consist of gene- 
ral views of members, “ comment on 
particular institutions is not ruled 
out, and at a later stage the commit- 
tee will need tactical advlca on par- 
ticular i ■■ihldins." 

... Hu ac- . ;s that, this new, work-. 

. clash with ' existing - cotqihJfmenits 
and has drawn up a timetable for 
the* new mechanism. In Jauuary or 
February the main committee will 
consider the' implications. 

-It .tvill use these and other. Infor- 
mation from the uqiversitias about 
. subject balance nnd stiident num- 
bers, and possible resource informs-, 
tion.from .the Department of Edu. 
cation and. Science. £o ‘ gfyo the upi», 
versities some central guidance, 1 , 


Social Research Association 
alleges ‘ Government control ? 


by.CHarlotte Bari'y 


Mbits Innovation and reWlts in dls 
crimination against sectorfMiot wel: 


Harley Sumtn and ; 
Georges . Fauriol 
discus's tli^ growing 
independence of Latin 
America from the . 
United States, li 


David Lodge 
Simon Midgley talks 
to David Lodge, 
novelist. Catholic and 
critic, 10 




Freedom in Africa 

Ali . M az.ru i discusses 
the uncertain prospects 
for academic freedom 
ia east Africa, 13 


ISO years df the JRGS 
Andrew Goudie reyiewii 
tliree/hew: books, on • 
geography, past, present; 
and future,. l4: 


fi>ES ijri^efcf fee. •. *■ ; f . 
In a : tlu‘ri ardcie ori' 
the.;Price: feport Fet^r 
Scptt -discusses ; tl \bf .‘ .. 
cortunittee^s hostility: 
to the .DES, 9 ; 


fdVqrttedvin 


j- Weak- iby the j (Social Re- able a. mini 


^opt bnd. conAtantly 
: Rqvooaped; Sieldaylhg down * of W6«- 
--tent-defejicas;'- ■ ^ -• * . • 

' -i'-. ' -T. -n It: ‘ >1 


on ‘ the deoJslbO' Vrfs tliaf the senior 
I' nlail^eiUbnt ar • the .pOlytechtjIt- W 
* unaorgaiuj liahfee. 


An^/lncreaajijgly 


ft 




prtunitiej, for . 
fev'C tji i-pugh .‘.'.a n 
Section r-W ^arge-Tespurceai'V 1 " 

Ota, bn- tiloliy: ow* 
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Ngaio Crequer reports on the effects of rationalisation at. two universities 

Lancaster’s Russian Sussex staff bitter 

at ‘divisive’ report 



Lancaster University’s Russian 
department and centro for regional 
studies have been saved from 
closure but the future of three 
other departments is still uncertain. 

At .a meeting last week Senate 
rejected by 46 votes to 26 a pro- 
posal by the development com- 
mittee to phase out the Russian 
department and to cease to admit 
Students for major or combined 
degree courses. 

Tlu» -development committee had 
argued that the nationally small 
pool of students, the need to pre- 
vent Soviet Studies being thinly 
scattered throughout the country 
and financial priorities justified 
closure. 

But Senate, impressed by the 
department's increased admissions 
and Lhe quality of the work being 
done ruled otherwise and the de- 
partment will continue. 

Senate accepted a recommen- 
dation that the Centre for North 
West Regional Studies should con- 
tinue. nnd should operate within 
its present cash limits. The develop- 
ment committee had been im- 
pressed by external evidence re-, 
cctved about the importance of .the 
Centre in the region. 

No decision was made on the 
department of Arabic and Islamic 
Studies. Tile development commit- 
tee was “of the opinion that a 
department of three without a lan- 
guage teacher cannot properly offer 
a major degree course. Nor can. it 
see any way in which tile university 
could find additional resources to 
develop and build the department 
n centre of strength Lii undpi^ , 


this was being actively explored, 
and the matter will be referred to 
Senate again later. 

A decision was also deferred on 
European Studies and Central and 
South Eastern European Studies. A 
number of options are still being 
examined one of which is the pos- 
sible merger of the two depart- 
ments. 

The total freeze on vacancies last 
eaT had been financially effective 


V 


ut also did “unacceptable dam- 
age ” and Sedate agreed to the 
oppointment of five posts. 

A number of other measures were 
agreed to encourage or provide eco- 
nomies. From the beginning of this 
session' 20 per cent of any net sav- 
ings from leave or secondment will 
accrue -to the department, to act as 
on inducement. 

There will also be savings targets 
for each department and these will 
be monitored as a guide lo possible 
development coin- 


teaching through the 


into 

graduate 
1980s "« ' 

But It waa noted that the depart- 
ment hhd received assurances of 
external financial support and the 
implications, extent and duration of 

« . — 1 .. ' i / i , 



Academic staff at Sussex Uni- 
versity have criticized an internal 
rationalization report as offensive 
and divisive and say there arc deep 
misgivings about the continued 
existence of the review group. 

The Interim report of the group 
for the planning of Income and 
expenditure at Sussex, published in 
June, postulated on the damage 
that would be caused to the uni- 
versity if the worst financial cuts 
had to bo made. It raised the possi- 
bility that 60 jobs might be lost if 
income foil short, non academic 
services could be restricted and 
savings including the selling of 
short courses to those who could 
afford them, might be necessary. 

Tho original report was- referred 
back' by Senate and Council and 
the planning group are now taking 
further evidonce. 


According to the AUT, “ such 
statements would be highly quest- 
ionable at any time ; their appear- 
ance in a document supposedly 
intended . to illustrate the damage 
that the cutting of courses and the 
possible losa of teaching posts 
would Inflict on the university is 
positively offensive. No proposal 
for change or rationalization can 
seriously be entertained on the 
basis of such unsupported asper- 
sions 

It soys it 1 does not reject 
scrutiny of Courses and there was 
already a normal process of course 
pi mining guided by educational 
criteria and academic priorities. 
“Ary academic planning process, 
on the other hand, that allows 
political contingency or financial 
expediency to’ . dictate .its _ goals 
-.cannot **-'fe!l -t<r- - be profoundly 
divisive, pushing university mem- 
thi 
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Graduate market ‘will slump’ 


disparity 


In n paper prepared hy a study-. 'The, AUT - paper eays 
group the local Association of Uni- university is paying i 
versify Teachers rejects tho interim attention to finencial i 

nrtJ Minlroe noi-Snim ni-ltlrlcmo 


Phillip Reynolds: Lancaster vicc- 
cliancellor 


report and makes serious -criticisms 
of it, 

It ' says that the AUT is " con- 
cerned that die Group failed in -its 
report to give leadership and- 
bolster morale by an uqeauivocal 
commitment to ' maintain tuo uni- 
versity at its present strength ; but 
chose instead to justify cuts and 
retrenchments by making gratuitous 
and tendentious statements about 
the present academic organization 
of the university, without evidence 
. The AUT refers to the group 
report's references- to “ dubious 
courses ”, the “buzzing prolifera- 
tion of minor courses” and the 
“ stn;e of intellectual community 
among students . . . progressively 


Injured 

courses 


by the fissiparation of 


bers into a position where they will 
seek to defend their own sectional 
or subject interests” 

tii at the 
too much 

. .. . __ projections 

than experience justifies. To make 
cuts in advance of their “absolute 
necessity” 14 to' self- Inflict ■ wounds' 
and to make it -more. likely, when 
restraints ate lifted, " that Sussex 
would hot receive Its proportionate 
shares as it .wobld neve proved it 
could go it alone. 

They also say the group has failed 
to recognize some of the difficulties 
involved in carrying out some of 
its policies, such as statutory obli- 
gations ana employment law. 

It also criticises it fob: bypassing 
normal democratic institutions with- 
in the university. “ AUT has deep 
misgivings about the continuation 
of this group, which appears to 
be usurping funcions already the 
prerogative of other university 
bodies.” 




‘Half a day’ 
solution to 
shortage 

College and polytechnic lecturers 
could leach .halt a day a week in 
the scliobls to - sol ye 'the • shortage, 
of science and maths teachers, an'- 
educatipn^ committee chairman has 
suggest'^. •. . . f . . ■ 

Mr -P/ian Sams, .chairman of Bex-: 
ley' education' "committee and ' a 
senior lecturer in electrical. 'engin : 
eering at the Polytechnic of Canrrai 
London, says: ” Many ,'wpuld wel- 
come the chance.'* 

His radical solution contrasts 
with the remedy- recommended by 
the Clegg ‘ co dihu^ipn .and accepted 
by the Burnham ■ committee, which 
depended on increasing the number 
of higher-graded pasts * in • .the 
Schools.- . . , t 

This would' not add; to the ndm> 
her of* specialist teachers, would 
eucOarag®:^ tMctyps mobility^ s aiM 
lead to competition bat ween school -i 
for the Iltmted number available^" 
A major difficulty facing schools 
to^TetruIt'gxKtiu 

to thejrifc different! ' 


Department doubles support 
for microelectronics research 


colleges, 
* Gradual 
•.and, big 
■•td, earn 



than their ' cfju’ntorp^rts 7 ' Ui ' fhU* 
g o sl|OI 




• schools, as" Well ax having „ ..... 
-.teaching weak end more '-favourable 
.ftnffinryatloi. 4 * ; 

"ItT onc. poty technic' there could 
*W - • 100 - eagmeere 
capable ■ of; 


maths and'-sclenco to 0 and A levijU 
bo' told Ilia local C6nservatlve group, 
.In addition.': there' 'would i be; :l asfed 
.nunibers of maptwiatlciahe,,-cbem- 
i$ts, ‘ computer sciebtjsta. .;\aqd 
bioiog[st* 

- Sureiv-lt Is pot bc9oh<l t1je:tvltv 
or local education, aiitqoHtle 
tho* inner- Londort. 'Edi . 
AuUibrlt? ' In .dd'- idcai? position*?* 
to tap thtore^yree,’’ ;? ' 7 . ’ H* . 

* With "<tViA . ' pnie *. Dothan . etlttiditfn 


by Robin McKie 
jSclence Correspondent' 

Research supported, by the Depart- 
ment of Industry -last year cost- a 
total of £177ra— an increase, of 13 
per cent in real .terms on tito ‘pre- 
vious year', Most of thU’ rise has 
been devoted, tp /doubling the de*. 


expansion of places on short 
courses on microelectronics appli- 
cations. “ By 1981 the number of 
such places will have been in- 
creased from 2,500 to .36,000 hi 
about 150 existing ' education 
organizations In the public and 
plnvate sector”, the report adds. 
MAR . support - . has also been 
to the T ' 


more than 60,000 .workers and union 
afficials; odd. also to the ’.Open Uni- 
versity ’ for courses in micro- 
electronics application. . 

However, tne largest 
casli taken up by^the DoI on re- 


Howevcr, the largest portion of 


'partmeitt’V f 1 * support ; for'. mW: {g®?*?. trainS pi^hun^far 

electronics technology and its appli- ■ 

cation : in industry. Its annual re- 
search ' report -reveals this , week- 
Two major microelectronics sup- 
port schemes were introduced by 

the Dot In 1978-a microelectronics , earch w its Sp a ce technology prd- 
Industry sim port programme to en : gramme.! Ust yea r, £37.1m was 
c ! Dl|r ^C® . ; OlectrOrlics. coihponenls. spent on space technology, qf which 
dnrf fa four-year micro-: t 33 . 3 m. was spent' as Brli *" 
processor applications project 
fMAP) to boost the industrial 

taKa-up of v , ; inlccpo3ectrpuica.: corti : •'•■* Other! research . a: 

.Rodents. • , „ . ‘ ■ the!, department last year, included T 

By the end of March, 1DB0. £2jm chemicals otto, minerals, £9^m ; 
of ■ MAE's; € 55m budget had bean civil a er bnauHcal . technology, 
committed,' iucmdih^ a £S 5m slice £2tt.5nt ; computers .and associated 
rth. education and. train mg. A fur- svstems, 66.8m i fineigy conserva- 
iJier £12,7m expenditure was also tlon. £1.2m: shfo 'dnd marine tech- 



Keep in touch, 
lecturers told 

Polytechnic lecturers have been 
warned against losing touch with 
the outside lydrld. The warning waa 
delivered' 'in a paper from Dr Wil- 
liam Birch, director of Bristol Poly- 
technic, at last week’s meeting of 
the Standing Conference on Educa- 
' tionql Development Services in 
Polytechnics* . -sv 1 •• 

Lecturers involved in .pi'ofes- 
atonal training should ibaintaln 
Close links with the professions, he 
said. Arrangemepts should be made 
for staff to be seconded to Indus- 
tries 1 - and ; other - organizations. 
Otherwise, they would lose predi- 
‘ bility with - mature students who 
wefe coming: from those organize 
Cions .for ^mid-career/ training. - ;-t 


it would help them, keep -abreast 
of nBw developmen(ts in .tnpir field 
, especially as higher, education has 


'a ** special responsibility to educate 
people : tp accepts change ..’ as, 


norm and to learn how to 


the, 
adjust- 


’was 



to it ln sqch a, way as to, maximize 
- the opportunities fo 
;oql 
>OM 

!du< 

wijyojwra . cawpci; tg. uiscu^.tui 

: tu lure of mid-tar e'er ^ tarfdn jxw» • i • 


ie opporturtities for progress 
,;Tha, ,, conference. ■ . which 
jointly sponsored by the Depart- 
^ent.of Education, and Science and 
IBCEDSJ^ ; w^s c/dHpd;.cg; ■d iscuse.-tUe 


by Charlotte Barry 
A growing disparity in evening ck» 
fees charged by local authorities is 
revealed this week in a survey car- 
ried out by the National Institute 
of Adult Education. 

It reflects the trend by an In- 
creasing number of local educutw 
authorities to cease paying for adulj 
education out of the public punt 
and make the service self-financing. 

It also shows the reluctance of 
many l.e.a.s to offer reduced f&j 
to tnose on supplementary benefit 
the unemployed and the handi. 
capped. In some cases these' 
dents are charged the full cost. ' 
Most authorities however con- 
tinue to award concessions, to old 
age pensioners. 

The survey was compiled from 
figures sent to the NIAB hy 66 
l.e.a.s In response to a questionnaire 
sent out to all chief eaucetlolijifflt' • 
cers last month? ' Thfl l Institute' ! 
together with the Advisory Coundl 
for Adult and Continuing Education, 
intends to publish a moyfc detallm 
analysis early next year.* 

The preliminary sui'vpy, shorn, 
that the average fee c&agfeed this : 
year by an l.e.a. for a nan-voca- 
tional evening class is 4?p,an, hour, 
out of a total range of between 19n 
and 80p an hour. This corresponds 
to an average cost of £8^0 fw. a- 
course of two hours a . week over a - 
10-week term. 

Among most l.e.a.s rates for 0 
level classes are tower this year 
than for non- vocational classes. The 
average charged is 27p an hour, 
but rates vary from lOp to 52 p an 
hour for a 60-hour course. Fees 
for A level courses are cheaper at 
25p an hour on average lor a course 
lasting 75 hours. The total raw 
is between 13p and 55p:an hour. 

Most l.e.a.8, 60 out of the 66 
which replied to the questionnaire, 
charge reduced fees to old-ie? P. en ' 
sioners for non-vocatlonal cresses ot 
an average of 18p an hour. Sortie 
charge nothing, but two said they 
Imposed the full J ^°* 1 - Jfi 1 < 
concessions to old-agar ppavooeia 
for examination courses. ,] 

® A separate unpublished survey 
of evening class fees in the met 
London boroughs and the horn? 
counties also reflects the growwi 

dl Raw?' vary fran. 

(£11 a year) in Waitham Forest » 
up to 75p an .hour (£45 , a year) m 
parts of West Sussex for a two-houj 
course over a 30-houf ..yo>t- 
average at 35p an boiir.is.lw . . 
than tho overall national ops p* 
42p. • . ... ; •• 


by John O'Leary 

„h ouportunittos for graduates are 
My tn slump next year after sur- 
Sg the recession relatively un- 
Slhed up to now, careers officers 

fuse predicted. 

The annual report of the Centra 
cervices Unit, which includes all 
diversity and polytechnic careers 
among its members, says 


ff rho'se"' taking degrees in 1980 
tee found the search for employ- 
L, t “rather tougher than rheir 
K edecessors lust year But num- 
U, out of work are still lower 
gin lhe early 1970s. 

•It Is coto comfort for those 
wduares still actively and 
jaiioQsly looking for u worthwhile 
i* u be told that as thp employ- 
poi situation markedly worsens, 
u (be relative advantage oF the 
graduate manifestly improves, 
to ill the evidence reaching us 
jaytfts this to be the truth” the 
rtpon says. 


As a result, the unit believes that 
sixth formers and their parents arc 
likely to see higher education as 
a hedge against unemployment. But 
it warns that the prospects for the 
coming year seem less healthy. 

The current state of recession is 
distinctly worse than in 1971-72 but 
firms have not yet halted their re- 
cruitment of graduates os even some 
large concerns did then. 

“ While applauding in 1980 the 
determination of commercial and 
industrial interests to maintain an 
Intake of high quality recruits, and 
thus ensure the future well-being 
d£ the organization, the flatness of 
activity has now persisted so late 
into the summer that it must be 
causing recruiters to ponder care- 
fully their true needs for 1981”, the 
repeat says. 

“ A press release In January 1981 
ns sanguine as that of the previous 
year would be highly satisfying bin 
is hardly to be expected." 

For the current year, the unit 


expects the percentage of women 
believed unemployed to .be slightly 
higher than that of men, as it was 
in 1979. The anticipated increase in 
demand for graduates of about 4 
per cent may not have been met. 

Manufacturing industry and 
other employers in the private sec- 
tor seem to have satisfied them- 
selves with tower recruitment than 
originally announced, as business 
confidence declined. Public 

authority opportunities also 

declined, but by less thnu expected, 
and numbers joining the armed 
forces will almost certainly have 
risen. 

Future opportunities are bound to 
be patchy and will change rapidly. 
Computing science, for instance, 
remains a growth area but may 
stabilise soon. Engineering is 
expected to continue to show strong 
demand in most areas, with the 
stated ‘requirement Of one major 
employer more than the entire out- 
put of electrical engineers in 1980. 


Berkshire college 
turns away 90 


Nearly 90 w>aW-lK s"* 1 '," 
skills desperately sought pv. . 
ploy era were turned aw^to°® { 
Berkshire collogo, the 
tile National Association ot . .. 
cbers ln Further- nnd Higher lo- 
cation complained tins weM_ 

The courses on which- there^ , 
no room • Included .-.electrlcsd . .. 
&eeving v science, - methsr'coropuunji 
and - civil and- mechanical K ,. • 
ing,- Mr Jim Richardson 
lag : ill, -protest- at. ^{* o • 
country’s- education se ( rv y e ;jLft«r 
■ “ Tile same college K d J- w Dike 
nearly 50 students iwandni:*® a i 
courses such as. catering. 

.reception cqursps , .p a “ , w 
relevant to the . tourist 1 lnda* 

.vital t6' this, country-.. 


Shake-up 

iorDES 

hieraehy 

by Peter David ' 

Control of the univecsities,- poly- 
iKhaics and ' gcieuce are to be 
brouglit closer together within the 
Ikpmment of Education and 
Science in future following a reorga- 
nlinlon scheme announced last May 
ind implemented this week; 

A principal feature of the new 
ichtne is the grouping together of 
university and public sector higher 
riuntion in a single DES branch 
wider one secretary. The university 
Kfior and 0o|y technics and colleges 
ftere previously organized under 
KpirUe branches. 

From now on three DES branches 
under deputy secretary . Mr Richard 
Bird will be responsible for - all- 
o\|hef eduction, further- education. 
“?,,^ l ewe-'.The most influential 
« «W(r td 1$ Elf El which will be 

Thrsc divisions Within FHE1 W«1 
wm the -main financial ond policy 
V«ions.in higher education. Divi- 
H«>. A ’i Un . d P r assi ? tan ^ secretary, Ml* . 
SS W^" 111 have T'espqnsi- 
Wlty for. hlghi-, education finance 

^rJ i* ea r P° l cl6a across the. 

:a|s6 .deal with 
“J aatoersity matters, ' . 

m!°Si ^, u l ld ar assistant secr'e- 
arrMr Stephen Jones will be con- 

. ^ lth , he management of 
J? fr_| r c <1 tor e higher eduootioni witli 
ufeirs of polytechnics generally 

£xl? n T c cedar assistant .secre- 
S iiH Ivor J° hes will deni with 
^policy and with voluntary col- 
Sni" d 0t ! f ® r dlroct gfnnu insti- 

A lecnnil ' nnn-i ' h#§ ’ a 


d?!“ nd brarjeh', FRE2, h 

.uh^ecretary 'Mr Rpy 
trt, ; its -functions change 
under the reorganization plan. 

cover educating 


, - ~.uli mu re 

^ fair divisions 
m Bidustry 


■naustry- engineering; youth 
rT, . vcwational training j policy 
age group, and adult 
lSS nu[llg education,, •• 


group. 

.. - — ( -,_jl j Thomp 
^ci : .TH^ harg r e ' third 

Sq -Min? E3, Jts- faur divisions 
SitriW en ^i 6 J. f & h;s ; the Open 
« L -tostjtfutional • govern- 

,w 


, 

bv traditionalbisis 


feting explores 
needs 



. < v Z& Vlce-Cbarloel- 
y&to will .cease fupd- 
‘.’from i july^;i98l, 
recothmendatioh 
fitpnb 'chsir Hie; : deiitra 



Research fellow Dr Julian O’Neill and technician Angela Timber- 
lake examine jue of the roach which are assisting them in their 
research into fish immunology and coarse fish farming. The 
research Is being carried out at Trent Polytechnic and Is funded 
by the Severn Trent Water Authority. This was one of the 
exhibits seen by hundreds of schoolchildren who attended an 
open day at the polytechnic last week. 


More policy research 
needed, SRA is told 


by Charlotte Barry 

Policy-related research in Britain 
is sparse, lacking in quality and 
put to insufficient use, the Social 
Research Association was told this 
week. 

Speaking to the SRA's third 
annual conference in London, Pro- 
fessor Tessa Blacks tone of London 
University’s Institute of Education 
said there, was a strong case for 
more social policy oriented 
research. 

“ I don't believe we have yet 
reached the stage where we have 
successfully identified all the 
needs and demonds of members of 
this society with respect tn the 
whole nroa of social policy,” she 
said. > 

More policy research is needed to 
aid planning and policy formulation 
ond ' also tn ' evaluate existing 
policies, Professor Blackstone added. 

" There is a tendency in the 
United Kingdom once a policy has 
been decided to reject any thought 
of monitoring it. We don't ask how 
far the. policies arc- responsive to 
tho client's request or how far they 
are producing tile outcome for 
which-' they were "originally 
intended.”. 

Drawing on her experience as a 
member of the Think Tunk (luring 
the lost Labour Government she. 
identified some of the constraints 
preventing tlte growth of policy 
research and its use -by the policy 
makers. 

Professor Blackstone criticized 


civil servants for their tin familiarity 
with social science models, their 
lack of specialization and their 
u marked anti -research etlios ”, In 
addition, pressure to ennform pre- 
vented them from puLting forward 
radical policies, she said. 

An added problem is the “cloak 
and dagger attitude ” preventing 
civil servants From consulting out- 
siders, so there is insufficient inter- 
change between Whitehall and 
academic institutions. 

Professor Blackstono emphasized 
that there are also constraints in 
the academic community affecting 
policy related research. Financial 
arrangements are inadequate, there 
is a shortage of skilled researchers 
and research training is poor. - - . 

She .said, she was heartened, by, 
new developments In the field, how- 
ever. There had been a growth of. 
social administration and policy 
studies courses, expansion of the 
linked awards system of the post- 
graduate training board of the 
Social Science Research Council and 
increasing involvement by prhctL. 

tinners in SSRC conunittcus.- ■ 

Professor Blackstone also wel- 
comed the growing pressure for 
nioro open government nnd the ex- 

E anslon of policy rented research 
y bodies like tho voluntary organi- 
zations. - - 

Drawing. up a list of recommenda- 
tions, she called for more develop- 
ments along these lines togethcr- 
whh a greater popularization of 
social research and more collabora- 
tion with science policy researchers. 


Industrial 
action call on 


University; lecturers are- to be 
asked to support a coll for indus- 
trial action, including the refusal 
'to : mark examination scripts or 
co-operate . . with the Award ' of 
■degrees; if rheir pay demands, are 
not met. 

! The call from Strathclyde, made 
-in two motions, will be debated 
by the Association of University 
Teachers council in London next 
month. • 

They soy bhat If there is no 
change In the date of the annual 
pay settlement, from October to, 
April, lecturers should refuse- to 
rtiark scripts, withhold marks if 
Scripts are already marked and 
Ve fuse .to 'cooperate ih any meet* 
Inge; pi-ocedurfes or ceremonies 
connected ivlth awarding degrees. 

In the. second motion Strath- 
clyde ■ says the AUT sH6uld not’ 
settle for Idas .than , a 13 per cerit 
pav rise ond :if necessary industrial 
action should bd taken to secure 
arbitration. » .• 

■ ' other motions' also call for a 
.bhpngo.hr the settlement date. Hull 
deplores tbe .lack of -djscuaylon , qf 
the October 1 1980- delni -;wd 
UWI$T proposes a motion oE no 
confidence in the way negotiations 
have been handled. 

!’ A large number of motions staie 
opposition, ;to. the inti^uctiod of 
any' form: df Student loan System. 

. Thd motions . also reflect iserldus 
concern about the position- of. 
research, staff in' the universities. 
Bristol .urges a’ stonificant increase 
in the number* of full-time. tenured, 
research posts ;and Leeds - proposes 
there slioulcj. bd no . emptoyment on 
fixdd-terrti 1 contracts^ exceeding > at) 
accumulated total of six years- for 
any.' individual t after, that there 
should be unlibiited tenure. 
‘•-.Cardiff proposes, a number of i spe- 
cific measqrds , including - two .aud 
three-year , rolling contracts for mtU- 
viduals-wlth mechanisms tor.con- 
Vei-siQiirto full Posts, special fluids 
for -researchers 1 of pyer, foiir^years 
experieiice, the creation ofadvaiiced 
fellowships ; itl ;all research spheres, 
Ind the end of wrnver r ights ^ 

' The AUT council wtll be held at 

»• London, front 


1 p 


LSE petition 
on overcrowding 

Students at the London: School .of 
Economics are .petitioning . against 
overcrowded classes which, they say. 
are threatening academic standards.. 

Despite its drive to attract over- 
seas students, the school under- 
estimated .the. numbers, that would 
actually arrive at the beginning of 
term by :400. It has faced the 
problem of, matching space to need 
ever, sluce.; ■ '< 

Lecture space is in demand, and 
the petition circulated by the stu- 
dents' union has shown that -many 
.classes have more .than 15 people, 
and some more than 20. '' 

One MSc international’ relations 
student said that 60 people had 
turned up to one of his classes, and.a 
. third year economics undergraduate 
complained of 30 pebple to b class. 
•The college prospectus ‘ boasts 

classes of 10. ; 

Tlie students’ union Is -now 
demanding that extra staff are token 
.on for the spring term. . 

Convenors Qf departments have 
■been told by tho school tD ask for 
e higher^ budget if there is a need 
for additional staff.; The union says 
that- not all departments 4 in r need 
Have come forward for this money. 


Mrs Williams backs allowance 
scheme for 16 -year-olds 


Poly director ■*' 
to retire 

' Sir Alex Smith, 58-ycar-old director-' 
of Manchester. Polytechnic, since its 
foundation- .10. years .ago,' is to 
retire at the- epd; of- 'the. academic 
year; / • ; V . ' . • C , \ V 
. glirriiil tailed usly. phnirman--of the 
Committee of uirectors or Poly- 
technics and . a -.'member of' thfi 
UiiU'ersity ■ Grants' Copamitteo from 
J974-7b t Vlie has .bepir A devoted 
cnampion o E the ' pp iy technics, . 

4 ;}Slx years 1 ' ago, he, .described liis 
ambition as . the nclilevemei>t' of 
parity of support for. the polytech- 
nics - as compared with the 
universities At that tlmb he . said!: 
** What we "need ■ is ■ a diversity of 
apprqache- to' hlghev education, all 
granted perity of support.”. . v;. 

But, his roots, deeply - fixed- Into 
his Rolls-Kbyte background,, lie 
vyas -critical of the trepd . towarqa 
grnduato courses at; the expense of, 
technicians’ qualifications, • . 

Sir Ajex told the polytechnics 
gqveruQra he >v«hts to retire at tiie 
eud bf August next year. 1 . 


A renewed plea for a system of 
educational maintenance allowances 
for part-time students and 16-year- 
olds came from Mrs Shirley Wil- 
liams, .the former secretary of stute 
for educutioii. today. 

Mrs Williams's . comments are 
from an extract of her forthcoming 
book— as yet untitled but ,due to .be 
published in February— In the tertth 
anniversary edition of the National 
Union of Teachers’ Secondary Edu- 
cation Journal. *. . 

- She- points to the- unfairness of 
o- system which enables academl-. 
dally able young people from work. 
ing-clasa homes tb attend-^ Universi- 
ties apd polytechnics but does not 
help to get them that far. 

“Not billy does the system en-\ 
courage young people from lesS ■ 
well off homes to leave full-time 
education at the earliest legal age' 
but It also deprives the country of ■ 
many potentially qualified people 
she writes. This anomaly continues 


in higher education where part-time 
students or those studying for other 
qualifications than degrees receive 
nothing or at. best small discretion- 
ary grants,' . . .> 

Tnd former secretary of state wns 
instrumental In attempting a shake-., 
up in the grants system but propo- 


sals for a pilot scheme for 16- 10 
grants were shelved when the 
Labour government foil in 1979. 

Mrs Williams stresses that al- 
though the combined effect of ex- 
penditure cuts and foiling rolls on 
sixth forms threatens many of the 
decent ndvdncbf ■ Jii . education, it; 
might lead to changes in the exadu--. 
nation structure, which- would make 
progress towards, great et. equality of 
opportunities. . . . , .- . 

“ Schools will be compelled to to-- 
operate one npQthqr add .with . 
Colleges of furtiiei- education if post- 
16 studies are : to be sustdfncd. 
Refprmain the 16-plus examinations 
will be bbni of. necessity since it 
wljl be impossible for small institu- 
tions to offer both O levels sf\d 
CSE ”, aha says, ,* 

Tiie same’ issue of Secondary Edu* 
cotton Jouiiuil contains on editorial 
by Mr Alun Evans, head of the NUT 
education department which attacks 
“cha wilting anid hapless Departf 
mept of Education and Science 
which has for some time lacked the 
professional confidence, the political 

S ill and qnw the institutional and 
nacisie l framework to put up any- 
thing, mprc.thun. a token fignt on 
behalf of the education service V 
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« DON’T MISS WHAT’S HAPPENING 
AT TIIE NATIONAL THEATRE JOIN 
, THE NT SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 


J Each year, lhe NT presents oVer 20 producrtonsih.ita three • 
audiforiums - OUrier, Lyttolton, Cot testae ~p)up early- everting 
pladorth perforhiahcee, workshops, eqd rehearsed readings, 
NT SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION Medibera receive: ’ . r 

9 ic Advance informhiion about all NT. work 
Exclusive priority booking . • ; 

Special peatprice reductions ' 

■Jlr NT Reatgui'ant and Bookshop discounts - .. •; ’ . 
• ^ Reductions on rail tiravel and hotel costs 
.# MEMBERSHIP OF THC NT SCHOOLS* ASSOCIATION <A 
2 SECTION OF THE N l . MAILING LIST) IS A TREE SERVICE. . . 
w For details, re torn the form below today. ■ . - ' . 

To : NT Mailing Id£ FREEPOST, LonddnSE 1 7BR (NO STAMP ; “ 
^ REQUIRED) Please aend me . details of lhe NT Schools Assodiil ion 
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Routine tasks ‘drain 
education workers’ 


by Charlotte Barry 
Too many full-time adult education 
workers arc tied down by routine 
administrative tasks which prevent 
rhem from concentrating on pioneer- 
ing work, Warwickshire’s chief edu- 
cation officer told a conference in 
London. , 

Mr Michael Ridgcr recommended 
that every local education authority 


1 


staff of adult educators concerned 
solely with identifying and respond- 
ing to needs in the community. 

He told the annual conference of 
l.e.n. chairmen and officers 
organized by the National Institute 
of. adult Education: “Too many 
full-time people are over-prcoc- 
cupicd with get tin? Income, seeing 
tint class sizes me under control 
nnd wit'i the general and bolts 
of administration. 

“ We can’t afford this and we 
can’t afford high rates of pay to 
part-time and professional people 
for the routine work done by centre 
heads. Many are demoralized and 
il is cow raised , he said. 

Instead the iidmlnisi ration of 
classes providing mainstream adult 
education should be left to its own 
devices nnd any available resources 
could he used to provide clerical 
help. 

Mr Ridgcr suggested that the job 
of the professional workers should 
be more clearly defined. The cost 
of employing them should be dis- 
tinguished from general expenses 
and be identified plainly in adult 
education budgets. 

The full-timers should also be 
more responsible for the training 
of volunteers. “If adult education 
is ever to gain the. degree of public 
confidence that it needs and lacks 


then it can't rely on the untutored 
and well-meaning. Tt must have 
the service of people who know 
what they arc doing, why they aro 
doing it and how to do It well ”, 
iie said. 

• Although it is difficult to assess 
the total picture because of the 
disparity of provision between 
i.e.a.s, the situation is bleak. It is 


accounts for less than half a per 
cent of (he total education budget. 
. Mr. Ridger criticized the anti-cuts 
campaigns for being too “ plaintive 
and negative 11 in tone when they 
ought to be vigorous and imagina- 
tive. lie added that poor organiza- 
tion has resulted In the service's 
failure i:i correcting its poor image. 

Prioriiier. .should include ii firmer 
commitment to adult education, 
more aggressive marketing tech- 
niques and more imngin.ilive use of 
prcmiscr. — for example, homes nnd 
pubs. Administration should be 
more flexible, tviji mure short and 
one tiny courses. . 

Minority interest classes should 
be subsidized by the popular main- 
stream courses and the quality of 
the product should be maintained 
tarlicr than tiic quantity. 

Professor Brian Groontbridge. of 
London University's department of 
extra-mural studies, suggested that 
parts of the adult education service 
could be put out to franchise by 
local authorities. Students could be 
taught by outside organizations 
whose standards were vetted by the 
l.e.a. 

He also recommended the intro- 
duction of paid educational leave 
and said the distinction between 
vocational and non-vocatioual pro- 
vision should be removed. 
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is nu OU student. On the right is Mark Kingston, who plays the part of her tutor. 




by Patricia Sant inelli ' 

The long-awaited expansion of the 
Youth Opportunities Programme, 
virtually doubling the number of 
places available at a cost of £271ra, 
was confirmed by Mr Jim Prior, 
secretary of state for employment 
last week. 

The programme for 1981-82- will 
now provide 440,000 placeB, an 
extra 180,000 on targeted 1980-81 
levels at an extra cost af £84m per 
annum. Two thirds of these places 
will now provide work experience 
on employers' premises. 

The YOP is to offer oportunitles 
to ail unemployed 16-17 year olds, 
not just school leavers and its main 
aim will be to increase the pro- 
vision of good quality vocational 


preparation for all out-of-work 
youngsters up to their 18Lh birth- 
day. 

The MSC has also been asked to 
offer suitable opportunities to ail 
unemployed leavers by Christmas 
1981 rather than the following 
Easter nnd within three months to 
other 16-17 year olds who have 
been registered unemployed for 
that period. 

To support this expansion 200 
additional new posts have been 
created which it is hoped local 
authorities Will have filled by April 
next year. Project sponsors are, to 
be given extra cash and material, 
representing an increase of £300 to 
£400 per trainee. • 

. Sir Richard O’Brien, chairman of 
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the Manpower Services Coimhbsj'on 
said that detailed plains would not 
be announced until next January, 
“ But. we particularly welcome the 
Government's long term objecttie. 

I hope that employers, uniom and 
the education service will suppwt 
this objective by word, ami deed", 
Sir Richard said. -ii 
The new measures 1 have two 
welcomed by both the National 
Association of Teachers in Furiber 
and Higher Education and the 
British Youth Council. But both 
tire critical that no target , date far 
achieving the longer term aim of 
developing a - proper scheme of 
vocational preparation lias been set 
or any commitment to, providing 
resources ' for Its 'implementation 
been made. , 
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our North American editor 
WASHINGTON 

ParvaVd University has dropped its 
Ldilf publicized proposal to help 
,7up a genetic engineering com- 
■y. president Derek Bok. indi- 
c-ied that he had decided against 
,C, idea because many faculty mem- 
tt« strongly opposed it as a threat 
iDtptii academic research. 

‘The preservation of academic 
tjluis is a matter of paramount 
importance to the university, and 
doing shares in such a company 
louid create a number of potential 
conflicts with these values ”, Dr Bok 
uid. “After consulting with the 
faculty, l have concluded that Har- 
tad should not take such a step. 
hot on a limited experimental 
bub, unless we are assured that we 
un proceed without the risk of 
compromising the quality of our 
education and research.” 

ifowever, the Harvard Corpora- 
tion, the - university’s governing 
body, has left open die possibility 
dut it might take part In a com- 
HMcial venture at some future 
date, if its faculty members do not 
!<tl their traditional values are 
pit at risk. 

,< If .so, the univorsity might 
obuln a badly needed source of 
kditlonal funding to strengthen its 
leadline and research while also 
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boeflung the public through has- 
lining' ihe translation ot basic 


Medge Into useful products and 
dirices" Dr Bok said, "t there- 
frit believe that the university 
should continue to consider various 
Dfijni of participating in ventured 
of this kind. For the time being, 
novrevor, we will not own stock 
uretily in such a venture but will 
Hq, on t, traditional licensing 
amn|«nent|or rise of patents." 

jC«f month- the Harvard a d mini- 
imuon told theuAers of die faculty 
m im and sciences' that the uplver- 
considering a proposal to 
S™JA company to commercialize 

^ WOfCSSHN* flidnftirAmrifl 4 m ' elan 


the risk of Harvmd University : “ threat to 
at of our open research" 
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ard Corpora- critics raised ninny objcc- 

s governing tions. Most serious was the potential 
ie possibility conflict between the secrecy 

rt m a com- required in a business venture ana 
some future ^ ie university's commitment to a 
nbers do not ^ ree B,,d open exchange of informa- 
valuea are tion, This danger arises whenever a 
faculty member is Involved iti the 
l*. i commercialization of research, but 
arsity might j s heightened IF the university 

! £. itself has a direct stake in the ven- 

itrengthen its ture. 

\hrmiBh has Many academics were worried 

, n nF hHsie ®I>out the difficulty the university 

uraducti and mi B h t h “ve in handjing issues such 
proaucu ana Bs promoUon| 8Q i ar ^ Sj aQd j a bora- 

iti u'uiversitv t0,r y space, with faculty members 
iciHm* imrinini who were both business partners 
1 in venture! B "d eihployees. Others were con- 
; rims belnsr ' cqrned that Harvard professors 
t own stock wo uH.be discredited if they spoke 
iture but will out “bout a conu-oversial issue, 
ial licensing suc h genetic engineering, in 
If natarfr* ” 8 which the university had an im- 
»t patents. mediote fi nonc i ttL interest. 

[ff a »“5?, l S Yet , anotlier set of objections re- 
°J a* fac . ult y Volved around the possible distort- 
^ lug eFfect of the proposed company 
USSSlJi Qn tbe direction of research at 
commercialize Harvard. Would graduate students 
LI'tima experience subtle pressure to con- 
iant ijna centrate on work holding greater 
in l l «'ic lver - commercial promise? Might the 
university’s , participation in the 
.remujpxng ; company seem - to encourage pro- 
aa oe- feasors to . take, part in outside 


from Clive Cookson 

WILLIAMSBURG 
The election oE Ronald Reagan 
really does represent " the cud of 
an era ” in American politics which 
started with the victory of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and his New Deal 
policies 48 years ago. That was 
the verdict of political commen- 
tator Ben Wattenberg, senior fellow 
at the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, in his keynote speech opening 
the conference of the American 
Association of State Colleges aiui 
Universities (AASCUj in Williams- 
burg. 

F.D.R. used the great depression 
to recast the political perceptions 
of the previous four decades— that 
the Republican Party represented 
stability in contrast to the Demo- 
crats' radicalism — into a feeling that 
the Republicans actually stood for 
the "fat cats" while democrats 
were for the “ little guy ”. Tills 
popular view, which ensured the' 
political dominance of the Demo- 
cratic Party, persisted until this 

S ear, Mr Wattenberg sold. Then 
It; Reagan successfully stole the 
“little guy" image and plnnerl it 
on his own party. 

In Mr Watten berg's opinion, the 
Republican success on November 4 
was not the noil-ideological anti- 
Carter vote that many other politi- 
cal analysts have seen. It was a 
delayed reaction to the political and 
social changes of the 1960s and to 
the double-digit inflation that most 
voters believe is fuelled by big 
government. 

But the speaker told his audience 
of 258 college and university presi- 
dents and chancellors they need pot 
fear a great roll-back of social pro- 
grammes under President Reagan 
(and his Republican counterparts at 
the state level). There would cer- 
tainly be reductions In public spend- 
ing on everything otltek than 


defence — Reagan would try to run 
a "guns and margarine” economy 
— but no attempt to cut programmes 
right back to the levels of the 1950s. 

At a later session the university 
presidents got down to the nitty 
gritty of the now era, discussing 
the best way to approach the 
Reagan administration and Republi- 
can senate. The constant refrain 
was “ let’s make friends 

AASCU vice-president for govern- 
mental relations, John Malian, 
started by urging college and uni- 
versity presidents to write a letter 
of congratulations to newly elected 
members of congress from their 
state. Then he asked them to let 
him know if they were already on 
friendly terms with any of the new 
Republican leaders. 

Mr Malian particularly appealed 
for friends of Senator Pete 
Domenici, who is due to take over 
as chairman, of the powerful Senate 
Budget Committee, to step forward. 
But, he added, “Wo have found 
ono friend of Senator (Paul) Laxalt, 
who is very close to Mr Reagan, 
and that’s something." 

The first ntnlor polity fight be- 
tween state colleges and the new 
administration is likoly to be about 
tuition tax credits. AASCU and 
the other higher education associa- 
tions have lobbied successfully 
against past attempts to give stu- 
dents or their families nil income 
tax credit to help pay college and 
university fees. But Mr Malian 
said tbe condos battle to . block 
tuition tax credits would be the 
toughest yet, because Mr Reagan 
supports the idea, . while President 
Carter opposed it. 

Colleges and universities fear tax 
credits because they would .give 
Congress ail excuse ' to make ' deep 
cuts in student grants and loans. 
They believe the existing student 
assistance programmes direct aid to 
those who ueed It, while tax credits 


would be iudiscri initiate. 

Ben Wattenberg advised uni- 
versities not to fight tuition tax 
credits on social grounds but to 
play up their Inflationary impact. 

The college presidents and chan- 
. celiors at Williamsburg looked for- 
ward to the prospect that federal 
interference In academic life -would 
decrease under n' Reagan admini- 
stration. But Mr Malian warned 
them not to be too uncritical about 
the process: “One men’s deregula- 
tion might mean the lass of some- 
one else's civil rights,” he said. 

Several presidents suggested 
higher education programmes which 
might get a more sympathetic re- 
ception from Mr Reagan than they 
have received from tne Carter ad- 
ministration. For example, Stephen 
Horn, president of the California 
State University, Long Beach, 
thought the new administration and 
Congress might pass a “peacetime 
GI bill’ to give members of tho 
armed forces college scholarships. 
Dl* Horn pointed out that Mr 
Reagan spoke out against prosident 
Carter s draft registration pro- 
gramme during the election cam- 
paign ; if military service remains 
voluntary, greatly increased edu- 
cational benefits may be the only 
way to maintain the quality and 
quantity of the armed forces. 

Of course there was plenty of 
gossip about likely candidates for 
education secretary and other senior 
Jobs in the education department. 
But since no one present was close 
enough to Mr Reagan to bo able to 
offer more than rumour, tliBre is 
no point in repeating the names 
here. 

Mr Allan said - that Lorelei 
Kinder, who the president-elect had 
just chosen to direct his transition 
team at the education dopartment f 
was " a woman none of us had ever 
heard of 
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AASCU' is an enthusiaaric promoter 
of international education. Its Office 
of International programmes, 
directed by vice-president Maurice 
Harari, works hard to cultivate 
informal contacts and draw up for- 
mal agreements between member 
Institutions and their counterparts 
abroad. 

Since tiie state colleges' and uni- 
versities, that belong to tie assocla- 
tlpn represent the second', tier of 
public education— not elite research, 
universities known throughout, the 
world for their scholarship and 
research— links with colleges over- 
seas do not' come automatically. 
They hart to be .developed care- 
fully. 

Yet, as Don Janes, president of 
Central Connecticut State College 
arid chairman of tie. AASCU Com- 
mittee on International Programmes, 
pointed out, their students are 
usually drawn ortrwhelmfctgiy from 
their o\yn .state' end pi ten spend 
tielr whole Uvea in the same region 
of the United States. So they need 


an international ideal 

• ». > . '• V. '. • •• '. ■ ■ .•<• '. • . 

to be given an international outlook ..very . finest", representative of his 
even- ntore than the more mobile • country, talking a hour Argentina's 
students who attend prestigious recent “civil war". He Said tie 


research universities.. 


" Western and Christian " way of 


Two international . agreements Hfe.bad defeated aiji extremist way 
were signed at the annual meeting. • of living, t Leftist, managed f rofl a 
One is tie first exchange between ..abroad, with .the full - support of 
AASCU and the universities of - specialists trained abroad and with 
Poland, and the other is an.exten- mercenaries fi lafc sought to change 
• sion to urban studies of an existing our system, to transform ft into 
agreement with Argentina- . .. ppotier one of the totalitarian 

‘ In addition to university leaders systems that, day by. -day, arise in 
1 from Polarid and Argentina, several • this convulsed world we bave to 
other -countries ... from Cuba to live. -in. , : • ■■;. -T v' .. . 

Taiwan, Canada -to Norway, • sent .f °^ tu ? - H j SD Use f* 

representatives to -Williamsburg. AASCU platform to denounce " the 
Sorter seemed rather ovei'wh aimed ' propaganda that a yellow press, In 
by tie experience arid stuck to the service of extremism, sought 
their own little group, but others and seeks to deceive everybody as 
made a good effort to talk and mix ■ far ps the Argentine way of living 
with the American college presi- la concerned ", -An important bend- 
dents. -fit Of the academic exchange pro- 

Fortunafely the: Cubans Were not gramme was that it enabled Amerl- 
' present when General Ovidio Solari cans to see that Argentinians “ are 


gave bis keynote address to- the deeply, democratic and Jovera of 
meeting's international < session, freedom and the whole, action of 
Ihey would not Have enjoyed hear*, tie present' Government tends ■ to 
lng the general^ a military .chemical the total and find! fuifJUPept of 
' engineer whom Dr .James' praised . those 'peculiar 'Virtues bf a country, 
in a fulsome introduction - as ;“tie that . . , Is Western and 'Christian". 


Beside every great Ulan . . . 

Onrbftlift most Impressive; tyafiirj Prof esdoo al ‘ - Fpmi ula;. for .Success, 'J 
of the AASCU ■ arinual meeting, for were essentially ; about tiq wifo's 

Cni-aion viaiMr U tb«' sniiuseH* rol ° 08 * hostess. Others,, such as 
a foreign wnto . ^ . Implied or expressed, youi- relation- 

programme , .About thrae-quarteis 8 hjp your Governing Board and/ 
of. tie college' presidents who came dr v 0 itr ' 'Search 'Committee ", out- 
to WlljlaihSDurg brOUght aloug theh lined tie political arid- adrtinjslra* 
spouse— -your; . correspondent ■ met tiva , demands on a preisiderit’s ^vift. 
only wves but he was assured that But all tie sessions inride dear 
one or. two of the tooipau. Presidents that, as Harvard Spciology professor 
had ai busharid iii Ww.; .. .. . David Rlesman Said, .there "Is "an' 

‘ " Until a few years ago the wives’ enormous difference between the 
.programme consisted of little more , American college and university 
thah tea and" fours ", said an pfetident and the role of the . 

-ciaSori' staff member. ." But then W ? h ) ylco-phanccllor wlip ^^a. 
tia spo&s started orgahizlrig some tipnally . 

Srtouj,' .di«»i.bh M*. -A •*«»■ 

Durlrig tiii yeat’a thrae-day meet- • professor Rifismah. wh'o ia faSch 
lug . the Spohsep Programme , ComJ jiated by tho sociology' of hlglser 
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doaenbeti in tie official mogr^ra.ova year. Unfortunately last-rpinute..-ill- 
by tieir ; hasbond^tf ' Christian names) ness, preverited him atiending, but 
put qn nmp sessions designed . to someone else' read his prepared 
give 'presidents* , spouses* advice,: text.; Maiiy presidents attended tii.ri 
abqut .' their ■ role,, which can bri. gession; v/ith their wives and- agreed 
almost as lonely and ..tough .as.tiejr that Dr .Rlesnicufa bssav on “The 


almost as loriely and ..tough, as- thejr that. Dr Rlesriiriri^s essay qn "The 
husbands': v President’s SpouSfe : The university’s 

V:/'§ome i fiesslonsi for example tie added dimension whs as Interesb 
oriri eb titled “Plain to Fancy: The. irig as anything op. tlieh programme. 
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NEW DELHI 


from Paul Flailier ahead with the picket after a PhD for the appointment of a tough new 

nom 1 BU 1 name DELHI student, Mr Rajim J 3 ines, was sus- vice-chancellor since the job is 

i e „„„ pended for abusing the acting vice- vacant. 

A row over the suspension of one i.| iaiI cell or in front of a visiting- Under the' admissions policy one- 

student has led to ihe Indrfume f“ a e j de i e gatioii. and using foul fifth of all entrance marks are allo- 
closurc of the Jawahailal Neuru » nllHuaee cated for socio-economic factors. 

University, one of Indio s leading Tames had burst Into Pro- such as caste and tribal origins. The 

eK fa S n week “Shout 1.000 students fesror ttle’5 offi Sw demand a university is proud of its positive 
mis J' House on hostel room be allocated to a fellow discrimination. 

ontnhm dav Tf the whiter ; student who had failed to properly The last vice-chancellor Mr K R 
-the opening nay or ine “ unmuletp his registration Naravan, a career diplomat, has 

•fgJJ ^ ‘orotest lt^ the L “un- 1 Professor Ma&ale 'said lie had no ‘ recently ■■ been appointed - US 
9S7nnredU* ffi e whlcfi they option but to suspend the student, ambassador; A three-man committee, 
fear could threaten fu u He had • closed tho university with one Central government norni- 

fn Hebmiden c e of tlie un iver sity. because of the unprecedented picket nee, is sifting possible successors. 

tSP. "!S5Ss?Lv qmmlff in 1970, and because lie feared outbreaks of At present the university does not 
«. > IP. i i _ laFiict- vinleiirA on the raninus. He lias have a chancellor cither, ‘Mrs 



Holland’s 
students 
take cover 

from Lionel Cohen 

, . . ‘.^IJMEGSs 

Big business is moving, in * 
Holland's growing student nutfgj 
Insurance market. -After, m&uy-£ci 
of near-monopoly, the .co-operaiin 
Student Health Care Founduui 
<SSGZ) ■ has been forced to '.nub 
way for -fierce competition frorarti 
big banks and insurance companies, 
many of whom offer- - attractive 
student insurance ,f packages" as a 


Gdndlii's govern mein to intervene 
directly in the university's- affairs. 
Professor J. Mahal c, the rec- 


Jiulia, and the rector seem to be who headed the Indian Equivalent 
holding entrenched positions, many of the Robbins report in 196G. t 


Mrs Ghtindi : turned down post 


means of drawing in this low-rid 
and potentially high-earning sector 
of die population. The banks wad 


more student accounts — the opening 


tor and act ini vice-chancellor,- said of the staff regret so much aggra- ■ The; university was last closed m the previous two-year, emergency of which is a condition of the cow, 

*i? e “had c?os ed tlie uni Vei*si ty vation' has Brim* from such a-petty 1977 for 28 days after Mrs Gandhi fe&vernitfenr.- ' ,P while the insurance companies bek 

hecauw students had violated issue. was heavily defeated in the general Students are flow planning to to the potential oF otbar.typaol 

'nioi-iiis *’ by mounting a 24-hour They fear that the closure will election. Students took over and repeat; this jrocedurp. Meanwhile cover- which these new clients miy 
nicket outside the homes of son lor encourage the government to ex-, rfin the canteens and hostels after ■ rhe"t6bthers association is trying to later buy. 1 1 -' • ' ; ' 

ctnff members' on- the camuus. • online the university’s* rndiCSladltift* "numerous complaints of bias in • act as a mediator between the In i bue short term tlds-seemi like 

jwii j ..... i nnli^w nn#Y norhanv rn i>t a PCfl ft min in MM Piif-c mill cpIprHnn HtiririP rnrini* aiwl rha ^ HHA ctnHnnFe IZOGQ ll&W.S for thfi Stlldfil)tt.'WluirXI 


-the homes of senior encourage 


The students' union voted to go sjons. policy nnd^ perhaps to press appointments andsclection , during yccj 9 r audthe 3.QQ0stud tints ■ . 



Budget cuts force delay 
in building ttro&ramme 


good news for the students, who tie 
now shop around for -their medial 
cover for the first time and In hum 
cases get what appears to bt 
bargain-basement premium rate 
which then- o-wn ’ [cff-operaliw 
foundation has not -beWi able. to 
offer -fqr several years as It- fights 
a losing battle against rising doctorf 
and hospital bills at ilia Same liitt 


from James Hutchinson department should he merged with aa ml* Problem ^lies^ln^ths ok- 

„„ -BONN p£ B««rch and vl ™J, SSHta JA-E 

melsiir'es ( 0 , cu 1 5.1)^|i?^pSjSn| Herr Schmude was not able to medlra”* leiectivfty ^o'/aSlS* 

building 'nrogramnle. tUSSlES- ESSW MSLl A 

diture oj\ the*, construe tipi* pf - uni- U being cut from a projected dentg and particularly those 
versify. eitoniTidiis—Sucli' as clinics pMG5m (£18.8m) to a mere DM30m Htudeilts nee ding regular or Spedil- 
and Institutes— in 1981 is being (£6.6m). The measure has struck ized treatment 8 who might Wher- 


entail big cuts in the ' university 


reduced by, 20 per cent to around a 'particularly sensitive nerve, since j j iaVe t> een rejected for cevp 
DMfiSOm (£l44m). This means that there is an appalling shortage of . ^ commercial compart* , Yet 

the deadline for the completion of student accommodation W almost all |g 79 w ] ien j n an effort to 

many building projects will have to ull &“ sU jU^^ d of “christiin balanca its books > •Rif"* 

be revised. .™ ; Association of cnrisuan r>Ued ]tg preni iimi .t* the,; soil 


Classics enjoy a revival 


Marx's statement that classics with' 


A more serious situation will 
develop if — as is possible — the 
r L&nder decide to follow die. federal 
. ■ g6^i?ntilehC‘j|i $xampt* ■mh'd.r'tftt out 
back their share of the building 
programme. The president . of the 
Conference of University Rectors, 
.Professor George Turner, has 


Democratic Students bitterly re- 
called that in the federal election 


raised, its premium .to ihe. -sml 
modest, figure -of £75 ^»or jWnvft 
almost immediately lost soma 7000 


spokesman* said : “ Tile 
picks on the students 


it extent. Precisely those young” end 


of Unlveribty Rectors” £ we etc fSSi wTJI 

George Turner, has n 0 [ a pi e to off er%ff Active resistance’ easily pass the medical 
In such an event work if JwliZ ^SSSd ««& ol the insurance Mgft; 


on some' sites would have to be 


MOSCOW its admiration if man should have, stonned akoaether ' 
i_jL nn ■ etartfal fH«fnlriBrirtrr -Frtr u* .= ; 5top P e fl auqgeuier. . 


from Michael BItiyon ^ ^USttoTSf S™ S taS 

spi --j, w is « rinw* In' Russia ai wall Bn etorttal-; faScIrtatiOrr .-fpr. tit,- J? 8 “t i . , . . . can stop this sore of senseless -meU- fj me , . T 

There was a ante in Russia as wren “ Should n‘ t o lir socifeiv-whlClvftf-d. / -Apparentlyi the federal minister sure. 1 ' - .. • seme far thb nist 

as m yfflSt^rit Jnrope yyhtn an edu* &inv'of fffitfmVm ^edpeatio^ Herr JQrgen Sohmude, , . Mercifully the System df gtitfsht follotyibg an un W®^ a E 

■ cated yo^g taan was expected to ««« to b5? iti W M the ■ g r anS h aa Jor beefi: tampered with, to ^ the acaaeinlc couAM «!£ 

k S^?82fiHk g i& luRSigh Z cw-. support. 

'Senmr &WedV thel-Jedernl electlotf- on Veen to make economies the top this year .accepted the inevi.B“J 
Aud^tli ft 8 article pointed out: that Obtoher’ S. There is ft wldeiprsad rate of. state, suppprt. for studepts need ■ foi* ■ 

“J|W ® tlie nidch- Russian ppetiV atchitecture feelllig .that /Germany- ha? too marty amounts to DM620. (£l3&) 'a Wbnth,: selectivity ; stand “"Alfe 

Invliriitate^ ^^hav^SpKut^klllea off * nd ' wt waa‘ urShtellfglble ■-unless ; students (almost a million) and tliat of which .DM1S0 1 (£33) .is. a : loan, to- drhstio internal cconCnii 

Ladn'dr GreSr ^ -tf .-JbaelcM^llff.'Ic'iA.wMa' fihanctalcut^-.Jn the- university, be repaid whan -the recipient, starts. [_ n 8 jts 174tun Head og 

'“£5 ‘f-A bf the clBSsicaVperlod.Even. Picasso* sector would -.mbt^ceme : amiss. But 1 earning, a living. Some Free Demo* handing over thedlrert--. 1fl 
.Hovteve^ ^ ^ovier newspaper re- it added, had touind 'ireBt-pleasiU'O the , minister njahag?d’ -fo resist evats wanted to raise thu. repayable tlon of its medical iris _ «“ n 

eent^ reported o sWprislug-reYj.y?! in iRuatratJn.- Ovid, v*-':' - ■ i demands, wpich ”canie Chiefly from proportion of the.graht, but .were commercial organ 

• -Mr Rassganov; said', It.wasnal've the '.free Democratic Party, ;hat. Ms overruled. receiit Interview, th 


the -anguished. 


needs boost’ 


m . Mr G. Stlkkelbroel 
they were fighting 
7 to tne wall.- u-i n i« . 

The democratic 
student, solidarity on 
to foundation had- beau^ 


' va^®|' f^tered" by the hum&niual SSfi^d m ^ prindple that the 

f biir :! ? ciety:M4- . a XMuTt/bf hniyefilS 1 . research inlsrael, to assess fts past etudente, would in eH«t w 

' d PR il -budget aUts.. ' tuicdciftug W. a . $ew '. accoipplishdients and trends, and to cost of their older « 

: Mo»r!wfc{limS f rojiti ng it rod u Ite deeper culture repwt on tVie countryfs tifceds .’lit -indicate i^ipresent and future diffi: Iess*healtlw cdljagu > 

: classitjal world ; the Moscow, Olym'.. dppqsitlon^ to- tthe '. fadi . of basic nhvslcS research. - : cultles. 1 - • ' be drasdea ly modifiedi 

' arr^' ^ass culfate, to canned The report, prepared' tinder the. The report, which Ivak submitted SSGZ hiad .-insisted that 

. n„ a };£Z a nf Cr r^l knowtedde - . and yarlaty-sragd aegis of a committee, of the Israel ■ this ; week- to .- Education ■ Minister merclal partner should 

Wi..TO°sSS!!SL'- flf the - -V . f : ■ «r- Acadtfo- Of fSAww m. Hvirtmni.:! ZevulUh Hammer, describes Israel’s selectivity cause any of 


J ,u knowledge- ;and yarlaty-stegd aegis of a committee, of the Israel tliia woek to. Education Minister merclal partner snouto 

S^? a Af B ptfuil^ if ^SI?Idnn 0 ^ the banality,^., . wey Academy, of ^Sciences hpd Huihant- I Zevuluh Hammer, describes Israel’s selectivity cause any o 

, tpmb pf PhiUp.of ..MHCeaon.,- Every Vellway Workef- or botanist 'tieeMs the 1 first of its kina.’ -’In' achievements in basic physics re- student members- to be 

- Interest in the^lassies^rte^ xa^ could- havd a background in the coming years the committee will search as '^Impressive” But -it covet 1 . ‘ 

“ - -. hmnaiiiUes,-. of .. which classics submit reports an Israel’s needs in ’ warns that further -decline must be But this 7 ear fv flL 


, deop, be., said. . A..- feuj 
^ecQhdhatid'.ahopa^ ’ 

“ * pVkS; 


‘ > '-tr' The rtpoA' ? wa^ preriated^ W. a dub- ''the” govern .'infant anTynrvWsitTes’to 

?<; 5§^3&a&; * U ns cbnkmlttw, ort : ' physics: headed: by induce brilliant students to special- to decline and the 

»« ^ g0M ^ — 

-i- oti- the) -lig«ro8 Vdffd- ' ^nytha-'. of • assiduously drlypu out d£ the higher ' • . • . " ' , ' ; . • V- v : “ 
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- : ■ This f wbd- a ! tre gedy. , It \^as'. har’d The teaching of Austva)iafc ahorlgi- 
}9 • drt .critlo - or .legal nal languages may soon o« taken' up • 

-specrflilst ^who did not JW» ^atta at -two prestlgiou 

and historians specializing' hi media- Professor Claude 
vdl art who .could .not; read'^aftn ' ' stir -of : linguistics 

Inscripuons 'on :> .c6Jne bt 1 , ta'pestripi. of , 

Even -clnCrfW rniuld not twlta m-l*. 
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sir Zelt University, the- West Bank's 
.enlor institution of higher educa- 
tion uniquely blends the Western, 
£ Islamic and the Third World. 

Most of its academic staff are 
western trained* usually at second- 
rank American universities, with 
English that is. smooth and fluent. 
r,,* their politics are the Third 
World • politics of liberation-— 
Immediately, front Israeli - occupa- 
lion, ultimately, from “ Western 

imperialism ”. 

The call of resurgent Islam, 
epitomized by the fundamentalism 
Yai fanaticism of Khomeini’s Iran, 
jus reached the West Bank, and 
more and more of Bir Zeit’s 1,300 
uudents turn out for prayer five 
tlmas a day, knees and heads bent 
jouth, towards Mecca, 
in other ways, too, Bar Zeit nilr- 
ms West Bank cultural and social 
Bores. Sex before marriage is as 
•lire on campus as off. -The students 
- four-fifths male — say it Is 

'simply inconceivable * ; parents as 
nil as the wider community would 
dm stand for it. Until they marry, 
dity live at home under ene watch- 
ful eyes of their elders commuting 
daily to classes from villages and 
towns around the West Bank. 

Blr Zeit actively encourages Its 
uudents m become involved in West 
Book affairs says Dr Muh&mnied 
Hallaj. dean of the faculty of arts. 
One hundred and twenty extra- 
(urrlcula hours of unpaid “com- 
sniniiy work” during the four-year 
BA or BSc course are a credit 
requirement. This can Involve 
labour in home villages, such as 
rpsd sweeping or constructing play- 
bounds ; or intellectual work, such 
si school-teaching. “ Higher educa- 
tion must not serve as a form of 
nupism”, says Mr Hallaj. 

Bir Zeit teachers and students 
conduct literacy classes in centres 
it the university and in outlying 
villages. “ Whlle-xncapable of $ingle-- 
■ fended ly. solving this eaprmous- 
vtoblem”, says -Ratnzi Rihan, dean' 
otihe faculty of science, "Bir Zeit’s 
ttoites serve as a model of how to' 
twbat tlie Illiteracy that is the lot 
of« nar cent of the West Bahk’s 


Search for a just solution 

Benny Morris visits the West Bank’s Bir Zeit University 


. JERUSALEM 

The temporary closure of the West Bank's senior 
university has resulted in the most serious outbreak 
of civil unrest since last May in this Israeli-occupied 
area. 

Rioting by high-school and university students In 
the area’s main towns has left 11 rioters wounded, 
one Israeli soldier injured, and most West Bank 
schools and colleges closed. 

The Ranallah military governor ordered the nearby 
Bir Zeit University closed for one week- on November 
14 after students had staged a cultural-political 
‘Palestine Week" on campus without Israeli per- 
mission. 

• -Violence . erupted three days later when students 
from the El-Bireh- Girls' 1 High School and boys from - 
the Ranallah El-Urdunive High School blocked the 
two adjacent towns' main thoroughfares and began 
pelting passing Israeli civilian and military traffic 
with stones while chanting Palestinian nationalist 
slogans. 

After warnings on loud-hailers and warning shots 
over the demonstrators' heads failed to halt the stone- 
throwing, Israeli border policemen fired some shots 
near the girls' legs and one was hit in the leg and 
hospitalized. The rioters dispersed. 

Next day Ranallah high school students, reinforced 
by out-of-class Bir Zclt students, gathered in Rannl- 


la It's main square and stoned Israeli cars. Bethlehem 
University students also protesting the closure of 
Blr Zeit, stoned Israeli traffic, injuring the local 
military governor In the back and severely dnmaglng 
his cnr. 

After warnings were ignored and after the com* 
monders on the spot ruled that “ Israeli life was 
endangered,” according to Israel Defence Forces chief 
of staff, Lieutenant-General Rafael Eltan, orders were 
given to the security forces to fire at rioters' legs. 
Ten demonstrators were wounded in tho gunfire Id 
Bethlehem and Ranallah. 

Nablus's Najah University and Bethlehem Univer- 
sity have remained closed since Tuesday, November 
18, in protest against the IDPs use ot arms against 
West Bank demonstrators. • < 

The rioting has spread to Arab-populated East 
Jerusalem and its suburbs, but disturbances on the 
main rood at Shu'alat north of the capital, and near 
the old dtv’g Damascus gate, were quelled without 
gunfire or injuries. 

The local Israeli press and various left-wing politic- 
ians have criticized the defence forces' adoption of 
(what were described as) “ strong-arm " methods 
against high-school and university students. Civil 
rights movement Knesset member Shulanlt Alon] 
blamed the rioting on the West Bank governor's deci- 
sion to close Bir Zeit in the first place., 



HtfXffl population." 

Js ' Western academic- standards, 
Btr Zeit leaves much to be desired, 
In tbs Opinion of many Israeli aca- 
dtmlu. . Onlv a third of the 130 
itcuity members have doctorates ; 
tWtn iftlrd.only BAs. Mr Rihan 
\ 1 popped- my- research and 
*.ame Aoma^. X967 because I felt 
l *?*, fom&rtan t for pie- to be 

mu dfej’* 1 118 f iart t0 complete my 


In spite of a large aitd relatively t 
well-educated Palestinian “ dias- i 
pora", , no leading Palestinian 
scholars residept abroad have yet < 
come to Bir Zeit to help raise its j 
academic level. t 

The university consists of facul- i 
ties of arts, science, economics and 1 
commerce, and engineering, and 
Bir Zolt plans to open a school of 
sbeial work next year. 

-The village of Bir Zeit lies some 
sevep' kilometres north -pf cite city 
oE Ramallah on the ridge dividing 
Samaria from Judea. In 1924 a 
school was founded in the village 
by Nabiha Nasir, "a woman who 
was deeply interested in the welfare - 
of other human beings” in the 
words of the university catalogue. 

In the 1950s the institution became 
an - Amorican-style junior college, 
offering the first two years towards 
a BA, Two further years at the j 
American University of Beirut, to 
which. Bir Zeit was .affiliated, were 
nee.ded.'to . complete '.the .degree. 

1 Bir Zeit became independent- In 
1974, awarding its first BAs in 1976. I 
Bir Zeit first degrees are recognized I 


by tho Arab states and by Israel's 
universities. 

In view of Bir ZbR's self-pro- 
claimed position os the West Bank's 
intellectual 11 heart and voice ”, 
there is something Ironic about tho 
fact that the past five years under 
Israeli occupation have witnessed 


WORLDWIDE 


tlie institution's phenomenal growth, 
hi 1976 Blr Zeit had fewer than 
50 lecturers and some 600 students : 
the figures have since move than 
doubled. 

11 We continue to lack space and 
facilities. Otherwise we would 
expand even more rapidly ", says 
Mr Rihan. A new ciimpus, based on 
three. dlongatod, 1 stone -faced build- 
ings, is currently under 1 construc- 
tion ori a bare, rocky hillside some 
four kilometres to the south Of the 


village. The university authorities 
hope it will start functioning next 
year. 

The university is spewing out onto 
the labour market in the West Bank 
far more qualified personnel thou 
its economy can conceivably absorb. 
Many graduates have in recent 
years emigrated to Jordan and the 
oil states. But a growing class of dis- 
affected, unemployed academics Is 
coming Into being jn the arba. And 
..Bir Zeit's graduates, employed- and 
unemployed, represent the future 
elite . of the volatile West Bank. 

The university has a tradition or 
hostility to Israel and the occupa- 
tion authorities Bir Zeit . University 
president, Dr Hanna Nasir, was 
deported to Lebanon by the military 
governor in November 1974. His 
deputy. Dr Gobi Baramki, has 
served as " acting president” ever 
since. In 1973 and In 1979 the 
institution was shut down for long 
stretches. 

To 1976 . the camptid 1 was- 
■ “ invaded ” . by baton- wielding 

Israeli soldiers who, according to 
foreign press reports, clubbed 


Spacelab flies in the 
face of criticism 

delivery of the problems and costs of Spacelab’ 







in iSSS 


u ? er *’ could have been 
wRm™ - m l* r ,h a- proud, moment, 
a iff n ww ' *?*enea. , After all,, It 
spapecyaft to be 
S&'W^ Pountrlea outside 


luak ubwuuis »uiwu«w« idea -» 
the laboratory ' was almost science 
fiction and irlios taken a great deal 
of time and effort- to. copsolldkte Our 
understanding of its operations.” 

' Ini fact the costs of. developing, and 


j/jja ceremony at'Brema*. fn West 
should- therefore, provide ■ 
fenf K ^.mUe t Vaatisfaction. . In 

' yLv!™,* mask-tha. revetberatlo ns 
. " J'^hatrewlng fiasco. . : . 

^P^iab, whidh will allow sclen- 
!H. a "shirt-sleeve ./ 
mpSf#- orbiting Earth . 
ShwL Vnltott States Space ■- 
^dwpin.? Ur<il,e e S contribution to 

T «22f«S! TO i oE -Antorlca’s Space 

C£ D {?«? n s 3wtcm,- -of-' which the 
Tabfn» 1 ■ ' 1 Principal cotnponent. . 
? n . *e ‘ project- - was 
buying-. a r pottiori ' 
^ Ihft? v* ki * ?enafIt ? r expected - 
^Wtf/.^- ab l a shuttle. It was 
marioeuvrer fvhicht has 
KS *frMsly-' .expensive, 

kSd Cut-In 8 ^ 1 ?!" 8 P Rba \ab: h^ 
?* V fK. .he^ajtfiost too expen- • 
^rlslnally ^Europe . 
.^P. between ZO-.fyld 
WdbSi-K.' hhwion8.: ;N6W' thb .- 

^°^e:jnissbtt:«id even ; 



manufacturing Spacelab ItselfHhave 
been 'kept within quite reasonable 
limits— the final cost 'will ofily be 
40 per cent ' more* than the first, 
estimate. The: real misunderstanding 
was in failing’ to ' realize bow stag-, 
gerlngjy high the launch and opera- 
tions costs Df Spacelab will be. 

. -According to . Herr Norbert 
Kiehrie, of Germany's space agency,. 
DFVtR, each flight will coit about 
£65m, of which one third will go to 
NASA for launching costs, one third 
will be tpken up by payload develop- 
ment aiyd ope third will .go., on 
Integration: 'dnd .operation of. equip; 
merit. ‘ 

<• The trouble Is that quite a lot 
of that money will :be ; spent outside 
Europe and we woh’t'even get tmy 
commercial retflrn ori ' tbq, expendi- 
ture",; he ^ added. "If we had 
realised- this ; at th? time, Trii-iiil-e 
we ivould . have , arranged ; a far ' 
better operating' agreement ■ with: 
the. Americans” „ ' ' ; 



Engineers make final .cheeky on- the Spacelab Interior. 



Americans: A' modular; design was 
worked;, out,'- consisting of one, or 
two L idenUca) cylinder shells '(9fi: 
long and-13ft‘ln diatrietei) enclosed 

« rr 1 _ . J fKt.ift 



• •* «o» C 


'rA 1 

'■costo, .CBrjtajn . 
^erfjthesq, wd ;. 
ihr Invblvemeiirt • 

;%';ab°ut 30. 

: r s ;; % ' 


■i , Tl»e ,: point was' more . forcefully 
made by Pr Gfeger who Said that- 
although, ffe/atfll- supported Space- 
lab;- many - at hi* colleagues na<^ 

considered - the whole ven tu t a a 

miSfake: ; «*. But even hi NASA- there 
has- been * a 1 groat -deal 1 of ■ mlntodjig 

Standing [about the whole Shutt.q 
^sy^®tR‘ • . ritni'iBllt that 


by -two end con6a. Pallets, fitted 
with experimental padkflgw -opim 
: to -spd.ee can alsp be attached:. thus 
• giving Spacelab a variable appear- 
ance of different . sized laboratory 
■ cylinder? an^ unpressurized ripperl- 

[.meat- platforms*' i • • - \ ' . 

. The varioils! forms of Special).; . 
which .will can-y k maximum * of 
three Astronauts,., cau .titen jyppprt 
m&uy -dlff erent types of. experjmCnL 
The' jriiitt NASA-Evropeatt jSpace 
Agency " Spbcelah Use^ Guide” 
claims It can be- used ";to obtain 
benefits’ 1 ini scientific .areas such : 
as : Idgb-energy astrophysics j Ultra-, 
..violet, dpticav irifra-ted qea X-ray • 
aa ri'onb mV;!; a t mdspli er 1 c physics ; 
life . science^:; 'remote * :EaFth ?eri- 
siilg ; oiatferiais . dnd fluid Sciences j 
; pi-OCesShm - Arid 1 manufacturing ; in 
-spade [j . . odd : ^po^raimlcfttipris.. and. 


useless for many of these purposes; 
—for- several reasons. ."In fact; 
Spacelab was sold : on the grounds 
that !* could do things that it la just 
not capable of”, said. Dr Gregor. 

For Instance/ its astronomical use* 
fulnesd is decidedly -limited: If - one 1 , 
instrument was aligned*, on to a 

P articular object; then there would 
e problems. if a different typC of 
measurement was .required of ri 
diffei ent part.of the .sky. The Space 
Shuttle ana Spacelab only nave 
limited: amounts of -.-flexibility arid 
capability for movement to accom- 
modate different observational re- 
quirements. 

It is also the wrong environment 
to ,- carry our dqllcafe astronomical 


observations while astronauts arq 
moving about: causing;. Vibrations 
add v upsBttJpg scti'suive. ; IpstrU- 
men«.v, 


students and- faculty members, and 
damaged property during a stone- 
throwing incident. 

Over the past years a number- of 
terrorist cells have been uncovered 
in the' WesL Bank consisting of Bit* 
Zeit students or graduates. In Juno 
1979 a Fatah cell led by Bir Zell 
student Jamal Hassan Za’id was 
picked up and charged and con- 
victed of Hie murder of four 
Israelis and the wounding of 30 
others in a spate of bomb attacks. 

“ We have attempted to conduct 
thine s q uie tly and to avoid 
trouble ", claims Mr Rihan. “ All 
tilings considered, tho university 
has been relatively docile. He 
charges that Bir Zeit Is often 
treated bs a convenient scapegoat 
by -'The military authorities when* 
ever trouble erupts anywhere In the 
West Bank. “But you must never 
forget orie fact, like most Went 
Bankers, we- want an independent 
Palestine.” 

. An Inscription bearing, plaque 1 on 
a wall directly behind' Hqliaj's 
desk underlines the point. "If you 
destroy a people’s nationhood it will, 
know no other thought but its re-! 
conquest. It will listen to na 
moderator, hear no philosopher,- 
lend an ear to no preacher so long 
as its national demand is not 
answered. No problem not even the 
most vital will win its attention 
except the matter of its unity nnd 
national Hb oration.” (G. B. Shaw, 
John Bull’s Other Island, 1904). 

Mr Hallaj’s students aro blunter 
still. Subhi, a fourth-year economics 
nnd Middle East Studies major, ro-i 
fers to the Israeli occupation, now 
in its 13th year, as " the most 

R otent and- compelling factor 11 in 
is and in his generation’s exist-, 
erice. "For most of our lives we 
have lived under tho gun ”, he says, 
It is natural that Blr Zeit Is “highly 
politicized. We live and breathe 
politics ■ 

An avowed Marxist, Snbhi 
says that only a handful of Bir Zeit 
students advocate a return of -tlio 
West Bank to Hashemite Jordanian 
rule. A larger minority' wants the 
immediate establishment of n 
Palestinian ** mini-state " consisting 
of the West Bank and Gaza. .But the 
vast majority .of the students, snys 
Subtii, support the standard PLO 
goal, enshrined in its national 
Covenant, of establishing '* a secular, 
democratic Palestine " incorporat- 
ing the- Wefrt Bank, ..Gaza and thi 
territory Qf . all pf .pre4967 Israel 
j. " after Israel is dismantled f Thu 
is tlie only just, solution ", lie says. 

running costs rihd means diet Space* 
. lab: -gets all its - support qervices-^ 
co mm uni cations, energy, pooling, 
etc— from the Space Shuttle 'ana 
.never leaves the hull of- die main 
craft, 1 . • 

to "Increase 'Its 


another ' problem, 
for' only 1 a limited number : of 
Shuttles are being bu(h — four are 
Tanned at 'present— and such long 


i u n n >1 P w 


-periods some very-' costly craft, 
needed for- commercial; defence and 
scientific .purposes. 

-The answer is. a -space laboratory 
vwhlch can be; dumped in space ana • 
.-retrieved 'Inter; which would, pro- . 
duce - e .gigantic leap . In' operating 
and . maintenance "costi ‘ to provide . 
separate 1 sup port 1 units, IE NASA is . 
"to’ carry out jtg Intemlons' ttt eveu- . 
tually . build independent - spate - 
stations, these . problems vVill have 
to be overcome.- ■' j. -' 

. -,In the meantime, ' scientisto Still 1 • 
; neve to deeLwth a craft that orbits 
! ' foi* 'a mere' yte&k. af a- cpst 6f £65in 
a flight: . EVen , a 1 relatively; modest 
experimental package oh one flight 
that! weighed a 1 few hundred kilo- 
grammes : would cost several mil* 

; Ron pounds,- : and for astronomers 
- used to satellites that make obser* - 
Vatiori^ for' years at S ' tinio, : that . 
just' keem*. >&' complete waste of ; 
money. • :' ■ ■ -i ! . .' . . . 

Scientists have complained that ■ 
money that could have becri' far > 

• better spent ou science has been 


wpsted on developing Spacelab. . Dir 
- Gregor- denied this - rind argued that 
tho. money far , tbs-. project is entirely 
additional to all other space science 



work. : 

• It would also be- wrong to . think - 
..that Spacelab. -is a completely use- 
less 1 device. , ".It can pro vide*, parti* 

< cularly valuable cnvlrontrietits for 
some 'crucial areas of applied, 
ficltmco. Tlmsd 'lie - mainly ..wuliliv-'.- 
, tha materials and life sciences. . - : , 
However, there will be no short- • 
age of. scientists vriund Europe .iylto- , 
-.vfoula- argtie quitb; fiercely' that , it 1 ' 
. is quite- an Insufficient return aud . 
, that . Spacelab has prqved to. be. a ' 
humiliating failure. [ 


i- f : i 



; .- and r pomraimlcaporis., and. , periou for wmcti it can dq tiown. nummaimg ruuure. , .- 
ktilbn. i- ■ ' : ^ ' Tbia ' is ' a critical design - fault,' . 

V^l •* -brought' ' hbdilt | i v V 
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Patricia Santinelli on a new study of women and elementary teaching 

in a class apart 





By 1914 .women accounted for 
nearly 75 per cent of all elementary 
school teachers und were predomin- 
antly “aspiring” ladies from a 
lower mid ala class background. 

Yet little over a 100 years ago. in 
rlie 1850s, this area of the teaching 
profession was mainly “ respect- 
able” working class and attracted 
almost an' equal number of women 
and men. 

What led to this fairly dramatic 
transition and .what effect did it 
have on the colleges and the. teach- 
ing profession? This is the ques- 
tion that Ms Frances. Widdowson, 
now a research officer at the 
National Union of Teachers, set out 
to linswer In her fascinating study, 
Going Up Tnto the Next Class : 
Women and Elementary Teacher 
Training /fl-ttWSM, published 
recently by the Women Research 
and Resources Centre Publications. 

Originally Fiances Widdowson 
wrote her study ns a dissertation 
for an MA in social history at the 
University of Essex, but revised It 
for publication. . ___ 

In Fact its publication by WRRC 
which is part of a collective funded 
in 1975 by a group of women 
teachers to’ provide an information 
and exchange network in feminist 
studies, marks ihe first step in a 
determined policy to see that such 
material should not disappear, in 
archives but should be given a 
wider showing. 

Jn the next few months WRRC 
Publications Is planning to publish 
two other pamphlets initially writ- 
ten as dissertations for Bn MA. in. its 
series "Explorations in Feminism 
Gender' and Education by Michele 
Stanworth which explores the extent 
of sex .stereotyping: In pupils 1 atti- 
tudes and Black Friday'; Violence 
Against the Suffragettes by Caroline 
Morrell. . 

But Going Up Into The Next Class 
Is also extremely important as tho 
first; WRRC publication which looks 
primarily at an historical question 
in tha ra|£ and education qE women. 

As '■■■Ms Angela , . John, lecturer , in . 
thq;5«hpoV.oE ^umankles.at.ThqowB 



Senior students at Whit elands College In 1865. 


FblyteSmlc'i say* In- the ffa ceWo?5^Q.VWhlle'tl>e 
the pamphlet, the womens move 
ment is very concerned that the his 


many of the same configurations of 
class and gender which appear in 
the study. ' 

Frances Widdowson's study, is 
divided into ■ three broad sections. 
The first denis with the period 
1B40-1870 and concerns the change 
hi the organization of the profession. 
The second takes Whitelands Col- 
lege, the- first of the new style 
elementary teacher training colleges 
founded Jn 1841, as a case study. 

0 'third section documents' 


Ms Widdowson points out that 
the Manchester Sunday Chronicle 
of 1907 could not have been more 
mistaken when it described the 
introduction of the new bursar 
system which was to replace the 
pupil-teacher scheme ns robbing 
working class children of the chance 
to become elementary teachers. 

“The study of general recruit- 
ment patterns into the profession 
and especially Lthtwe. at Wbitelaqds, 
College over la long period' db time 


tory of women should be recovered 
ami therefore the study can be 


class. It .ends at ilia First World 

War yrhich resulted in a greater 

justified purely on those grounds- proportion of middle class women 
But she points out, too, that' the entering regular paid employment, 
exercise U much.' more, particularly She says she attempted to identify 
seen in the .light of written history two tendencies throughout which 
of • education which has • concert- . helped to explain the ambivalent 
traded' overwhelmingly ,oit. male development of the profession. On 
' teachers and . has been , rather .one hand the factors which deterred 
myopic about the . achievements qt 
the ; mass o£: women teachers. .. . 

•' i’lAti, ’> understanding ■ • of thq 

ddyckipment Of an occupation Ukb 
teaching i in which' all. of us have 
been at the receiving . epd and in 
which -so many , women are involved 
today as teachers throws fresh H ' 


the increasingly powerful grasp on suggest quite clearly that working 
the profession by the lower middle class children were already being 

edged out by the 1880s,'' she says. 

Whdt happened, she points out, 
is that the new system helped to 
consolidate the existing lower mid’ 
die class, by making fit harder for 
Children from low Income families 
to become untrained, teachers 
because of the new requirement for 
a longer- stay- in secondary school 
end resultant delay in the age at 
Which they could earn money as 
student teachers to 17... 


kind of work they were expected to 
perform. 

“When one remembers that col- 
lege education evep at the socially 
exclusive new university colleges 
for women such as Newnham and 
Girton was seen as potentially harm- 
ful by many parents of the pro- 
fessional classes, it is hardly sur- 
prising to find that elementary 
training colleges with their socially 
heterogeneous staff and students 
wore even<more.oE an anathema, &he 
says. . , 

But she adds that her study shows 
that class mixing was not the only 
major barrier. . Another just as con- 
siderable to the professional Classes 
was the ambivalent social position 
of the schoolmistresses after col- 
lege. ... 

“Not surprisingly perhaps many 
of the girls iu that class, rather than 
place themselves In that awkward 
position, chose clerical and secre- 
tarial training rather thin teacher 
training as a safeguard; against spin- 
sterhood and possible widowhood ”, 
she says. ' 


The Royal 
Society of 
Arts bids 
for new 
values 


Everybody knows that education & 
about values. Yet the values of the 
education system ave much more 
difficult to change than its struc- 
ture, administration and finances,. 
At a meeting last Tuesday, however, 
the ROyal Society of Arts held a 
simple ceremony marking an 
attempt to bring about a profound 
change in British educational 

values. 

The ceremony consisted of the 
conferment of certificates on 15 
schemes meeting the requirements 
of a movement calling itself "educa- 
tion for capability **. Most people 
heai'd about the movement tips year 
when It took out advertisements In 
The Times and The Guardian setting 
out its alms and announcing the 
recognition scheme which cuittia- 
ated with the ceremony this week 
The simple manifesto published 
In the national press -was signed by 
a pantheon of tne great and ^)ood — 
Industrialists, designers, scientists 
and educators. It criticized the im- 
balance In Britain between the two- 
notions of “education ” and “ train- 
ing ** and called for attention to be 
paid to a “ third culture ** which was 
neither science nor ai t but was con- 
cerned with “doing, making and 
organizing ”. 

" The idea of the * educated man’ 
.a that of a soholorly, leisured in- 
dividual who has been neither edu- 
cated nor trained to axerdsr useful: 
skills”, the manifesto sald.V Those 
who Study in secondary schools or 
in higher education Increauogly 
specialize ; and normally J° 
which means that they u* 
practise only the skills of 
ship and science ; to understand but 
not to act.’* • f- ■ ,,, 'j : ■ 

It added: "We believe that , 
Imbalance is harmful to Individuals, 
to industry and to aoclety. Ind vj 
dual satisfaction stems 
a job well through the exercise 
personal capability. 

Underneath the 

natorles was an annoim^ra^t or 
the Royal 1 Society of the iAr» Jf” 

it was establishing a recOgttWjJ 

scheme “ to help those vito Mg 
initiated schemes wW?h.,m«i w 


HlUlMtja 7M- . PanJ. 


who ran such schemes were 


who 
to a 


range o£ source materials ■ concept 


I? pl /eter Gotb, chairman of. jjf 


bn present concerns and 
conflicts,” she says. ■ 

She . adds- .pointedly- that' the 
segregation of so many wOmep into 
the ranks of; primary school teach- 
inf? and onto the lower: : rwgs of 
secondary schools - today Vproduces 


girls from. the upper levels of the 
middle classes from being recruited, 

7 end .on the other (lie factors which 

■ encouraged their lower, middle cla;fc 

sisters. .. ■ ■ . .’ . Ms Widdowson rays that on the , , ... , 

To thlk end ’she Examined a wide whole the lack 6f girl recruits from . However, for tile bright girls' of | Mr Peter uorui ij,‘u far the 

i- the professional middle, classes the lower middle classes with less RSA committee responsiuie i 

_ t\ 

profession.' and particularly--, shed, existed between the older profes- 
some light, on their place within it. slonol classes and white collar 
She backed this up by oral history workers hut the immense differ* 

once . tn their social attitudes 
towards -women, the type of educa- 
tion they should receive ' and the 


fresh light . rratlng especially on thqse which between- 1840 to. 1914 highlights not 
immediate; expressed -women's views of the only 1 the economic gulf which 
profession’ and particularly.-. shed, existed between the older profes- 


. ay 

methods and interviewed 
-retired schoolmistresses 
mlnatfng results, ' " 


several 
with illu- . 


to forfeit, elementary teaching was I scheme, said at be* 

a a attractive .proposition. It offered I mnnv that even the ennius*™ . fc-(l 
the possibility .of an increasingly 
liberal college education and the 
opportunity of working : with other 
educated men and women against 
the alternative of low paid repeti- 
tious work. . 


mony that even tne 7' . ta d 

bind Education for ^ CapabHil^ ^ 
been surprised by the: ica oi | 

ponse, with more than 

replies to the advertisement-^. ^ 
Higher education. 
eluded in the final Hcrlot-' 

itized schemes wer^run^by^ 


Ghar/otiefiiu^ a Bow Group pap^r shortages 

J - ‘ ^ ' ' ’ gi . time- course -for 

an open mind on the notion of an Open Tech 



' The hotlon qf an Oppn Tech; (j , not ; through any. 


considerable diversity, of .existing 
document training CadHties. Much technital 
training, is already done r in a variety 
Byrvtiptply gcs£ting.*tdie. 

'Structure qnto ; thb.Opi 
varsity regional .. structure ; ai 
the help qf-. local Job 
Centres caoi-dipation will: not be. 



time course ror 3*®”.' .^suy. 

signers already working I J; { j, e 
At the OU an 

mwhematics department (g TeftC{l 

using a new technique — 
Children -to solve f<F 
Sheffield received two 
its practical ■ 

agerial analyst 
higher educati 


THE T IMES niGHER EDUCATION SUPPfcERtENT 2 8.11.80 

The power of the Department of 
Education and Science over higher 
jiiratioii has Increased, is iucreas- 
aid ought to be diminished. 

Tkfc phrase, with due apology, to. 

.ho eighteenth, centuiy original 
rom which it., is parodied, comes 
ro summing up the attitude 
of Commons Select 
Education in last 


from 
dose to 
„f the House 
Committee on 
month’s report. 

perhaps an even more accurate 
Jody would be to say that the 
^mnurtec had concluded that in 
TZi th* power of the DBS had 
Jo misapplied and often ineffec- 
L that the department was now 
rlainiiiig it needed more power to 
art out the mess, and that this 
claim should be resisted. 

Id any event the DES comes 
aacb worse out of the Price Com- 
mittee's report, than almost every 
ocher interest in higher education, 
rine than the universities and the 
diversity Giants Committee (in 
ik main report at any rate) ; and 
rone even than the local authori- 
ijai which are so often made into 
upegoats for national failures. 

Ibis was hardly surprising, 
labour members of the committee 
naturally distrusted any move by 
die DES to impose a pattern of 
"rationalization ’’ on higher educa- 
tion when this new policy so 
obviously had its origin in the 
Goremment’s decision to reduce 
public expenditure. 

Conservative MPs, who were In 
i majority, felt as little sympathy 
for the DES’s intentions which could 
so easily be caricatured as an 
attempt to Impose a rigid national 
plan on hi&ver education. This 
muld have been all too reminiscent 
of (he bad old days of social demo- 
tiacv and out of harmony with the 
ipirfi of competition, free enter- 
ffise, and Individual (or in tills 
tau institutional) responsibility 
that the new Government claims to 
be fostering. 

Be instinctive anti-DES pre- 
indices of the committee were then 
ranforced by most of the witnesses 
list appeared before it and the 
nideace that was submitted to it. 
Ihe academic community has not 
| (Hfeuen or forgiven Lord Crowther 
. Knot’s disastrous presentation of 
; manpower planning In the mid-1970s 
ud Mr Alan ■ Thompson's tentative 
. pnstHK.il -.for q “broad steer” to 
uAittt btiqnce was tarred with the 
Hu* brush . 

Much ol the atavistic distrust oE 
ut ' inteotiottt of Government, which 
W been , effectively sublimated 
nnig the years when Hie DES was 
«n principally as the provider of 




strategy at odds 
market motif 

The DES has found its powers under 
attack. Peter Scott reports on its chances 
of keeping control 

ably easier by the fact that, at no want to make in their reply to the 


more and more money, has come to 
the surface again now chat the DES 
has on increasingly negative image 
as the source of all bad news. 

Principled- objection to state 
interference in higher education has 
been Joined to tne more practical 


fear that any "broad steer" might 
lead to a philistine overcommitment 
to vocotlonalism and produced a 
.climate of opinion in universities, 

f iolyteclmics, and colleges that is 
ncreasingly hostile to the DES. Add 
in the general prejudice against 
bureaucracy ana the reaction 
against big government and the DES 
hardly stood a chance. 

The result has been that in the 
Select Committee's report the 
■incipient pretensions of the DES to 
steer the higher education system 
into the steady state 1980a have 
been categorically, almost over 
categorically, opposed, and a series 
of radical recommendations have 
been made that would reduce even 
the department's present power and 
influence. 

The rout of the DES started with 
maupower planning, which the 
“ broad steer ” was immediately 
and indelibly regarded os being. 
The DES suggestion was dismissed 
ns impracticable after being bont- 
bqrded by ; every argument, philo- 
sophical, historical, and technical, 
in the arsenal of the anti-manpower 
planners. This was made consider- 


stage was the DES’s suggestion for 
o “broad steer ” properly defined. 

Instead the committee preferred 
to rely on the free market of school 
leaver demand and concentrated its 
recommendations on measures to 
make the choices of these 18 year 
olds mors realistic. Us report sug- 
gested that the Government should 
publish information about employ- 
ment trends that would be of use to 
school leavers and their parents, 
and should improve the careers ser- 
vice. As both would cost money, 
neither is likely to be accepted 
eagerly by the DES. 

' From manpower planning the 
duel between the DES and the 
Select Committee broadened out to 
include the department's strategic 
role in the direction of higher edu- 
cation. The committee was very 
unhappy about Mr Thompson's 
statement: “It is we in the depart- 
ment who stand in the middle, and. 
our function, as we see it, is pre- 
cisely to coordinate these things." 
In its report it commented: “We 
do not rind ourselves persuaded 
(because of) the lack of confidence 
which is felt on both sides of the 
binary line in the department's 
expertise." 

Then the report, perhaps cruelly, 
points out that it is precisely in the 
public sector allegedly under greater 
control by the DBS that the swing 
towards arts subjects (and presum- 
ably away from vocationally relevant 
science and technology ones) lias 
been mosi marked. Perhaps cruelly, 
because tills has come about because 
of school-leaver demand and argu- 
ably in the absence of any “ broad 
steer ”, a point the DES may well 


report. 

. The Select Committee then moves 
in for the kill in fincf court-room 
style. “ Thus the DES seoms not to 
have been effective either Jii co- 
ordinating tile public sector or in 
ensuring that tne two sectors did 
not develop in isolation from each 
other. Yet these are precisely the 
functions which the DES is imply- 
ing it must exercise in the much 
more difficult period of Lho 1980s.” 

It then widens its difference with 
the DES still further by giving it a 
philosophical dimension. The report 
rejects the DES suggestion for a 
pattorn of planning and rationali- 
zation “in which institutions 
deferentially receive advice from 
them”, and speaks instead approv- 
ingly of the American belief in the 
free market of student choice as the 
most efficient allocator of resources. 

This scepticism, perhaps exag- 
gerated, about planning from qbove 
and enthusiasm, occasionally naive, 
for a “market" from below then 
becomes a leading motif for the 
whole Select Committee report. It 
recommends a bonfire of RAC and 
RSI controls (on which Mr Thomp- 
son Intended to rely os the instru- 
ments of his “broad steer “), the 
total eviction of the inspectorate 
from advanced further education, 
and a minimalist role for the DES 
to which even a nineteenth-century 
Whig would have found It difficult 
to object. 

However, the central recommen- 
dation in the ‘ report remain# 
Strangely at odds with this market 
motifT The committee's proposal 
for a committee for colleges and 


polytechnics, - and their Further 
recommendation that each institu- 
tion should submit- an annual report 
to it or to the UGC as appropriate, 
would Introduce u degree of central 
control into the planning of higher 
education to which the habitually 
cautious and conventionally con. 
strained DES lias never aspired.. 

Defenders of the DES argue that 
the Select Committee misunder- 
stood the whole Thompson, initia- 
tive of last winter and turned it 
into a caricature of crude mau- 
power planning ;■ that the suggested 
powers of the CCP are at once too 
extensive nnd too vague ; and that 
it is the free market of student 
choice that has shaped the develop- 
ment of the higher education sys- 
tem and so must bear some respon- 
sibility for any deficiencies. 

Another criticism’ of the Price 
report is simply that it suggests 
no mechanism for getting the TJGG 
and the CCP to cooperate. Why 
should voluhtary cooperations' be- 
tween two quangbs succeed in mak- 
ing, sense of the system when the 
DES . presumably with the- benefit 
of unity of purpose has failed (at 
any rate in the judgment of (he 
committee) ? The radical minority 
report from Stan Thorne and 
Dafydd Thomas solves this dilemma 
by giving ■ the entire job to the 
local authorities. ■ 

The overall tone and the detailed 
recommendations of the Prlco 
report put the DES in a difficult 
position. The criticism directed- at 
tho department ilself makes- it 
almost impossible for the report to 
receive the bland brush-off that Is 
the fate of mamr Select Com- 
mittee reports. • • The department 
will have to work hard to defend its 
honour and reputation. 

On the obher hand tho chances 
of the DES actually withdrawing 
from its present strategic role in 
higher education, and willingly 
agreeing to light the match on tho 
bonfire of controls are remote. Hio 
department will simply argue that 
the first is impossible and the 
second unwise, especially in the 
austere 1980s tnat lie ahead. 

But the DES probably will be dis- 
couraged from pursuing Mr 
Thompson’s plan tor a “ broad 
steer . Perhaps this initiative was 
Ill-judged in its presentation and 
misconceived In its suggested 
operation, but at least it was open. 
Perhaps the greatest danger now is 
that the DES having put its head 
above the parapet, and had it shot 
’ off by the Select Committee Mfill 
go back tti tunnelling its way to Its' 
policy objectives in the dock. . 


Quick off the mark 

at mix-and-match 

Ngaio Crequer 
looks £t how ■ 

CCA comes up 


• can still get to university if his or 
her first applications are unsuccess- 
ful, the Continuing Application Pro- 
cedure (CAP), and the Clearing 
scheme.. 

CAP begins in January. If a can- 
didate has been rejected by all five 
universities he or she has four 


It also asks for the. occupation 
of the candidate's parent or. guar- 
dian' and here. the student will 


able from careers staff or academic 
advisers. 

. UCCA has always refused • to 
either collect or publish any Jnfor* 
matlon to indicate the greater like- 
lihood of admission to particular 

courses or universities, although It ^ refuse .to - fill :.in this 


mbist detailed accoun^oMi'e ^ b« 


italiTja framework for the Open , Cqnti^s coordination . will: not be. aiejmetT f rom" a trinity at 

e monolltiup , . Thirdly. ^ ^ tlto , Boiv; paper says the £e- RSA'. -They show that ^ 

put together , Open Teoh^hould be selFTinanclng. bf ^ movement are wotiv? l ^ , tW 

d expertise ’V “ Any. shortfall should , be covered by“d6sire^ to; beloW™ 1 m 
' ■’ byleOsot ;commerriaT ; aporisorship. refieneratioh and liberate 




Goyerifment-baqked loan, schema. | 
Overcome .• resistance • • ■ bs 


regeneration and lipera™ 
individdel. potpititoh ' • • ; WrotU. 


times that number and 270,000 hand- 
books ore issued each year. 

■ Once a ■ candidate's application 
arrives at the UCCA headquarters 
at Cheltenham it .la given a serial 
number, acknowledged, checked to 
seo that it has been fully filled in 
and 1 then microfilmed (m case of 
loss) and recorded on the computer. 

A copy of the application form 
is sent to each of the universities 
named. Decisions from the univer- 
sities on what they want to offer 
u ... • candidates, such as unconditional, 

.debate about whether .conditional places, - dr rejeotlons 
aw,!!.' ■ will or ' won't , start to. trickle ip (o UCCA in 
are .so Wgh, the-: October pnd build up’ In November 
0111 applkm- nnd oh wards. ; ■ 

CterarT? 6 ' ‘PB 1 * the: Universities . Universities nairied' first, second 
Counrif «« * ■ : Q r . third have tb reply to UCCA by 

the et|d 'of March and the r eat -by 
;Ob« ,r -.'- computer ,it : ,the beginning of MayJ; UCCA- .keeps. 1 
iL release; which showed -. the candidates inf otmed and'it does 

i i& jyp'MEate overaeaa -a poll- . regular; sCtfns ■' of - the computer fp 
W m S'-®' ' • Par, cent dOwri . com- nudgb the: universities ‘into respond 
jet “ Mlv.aflme tipie.thb' previous in|j. The majority ^of • the final- deci- 
fejiW'-'-ii.'" v" • .-’v siops,' with universities; confirming 

of. all conditional offers; carioot be. made 
i^UtmvWere |n, ohly one - until the results o*‘ A level exontiaa- ■ 
■'^pfteWd' overseas ' tlons and’ - their ■ -equivalents « are 
normally cautious f; known. ■! - -l 1 *• ■ . 

•-■‘ ,wa5 ■ — -n . fn the past tJCCA has been ; rathpv 

a, too: quick off the mark. It has jt 
tiia results from i the exftminatP 



® ff? ; )fipaTpui 

It :«■ v.‘ ;■ 1 ■ ■* *> 


. an. qven 
umbers are, 


en ;rathet 
ot 

. . rilH results from i the examination 

QSti 2 (j years; sines ■ ! boards; andr tallied the candidates’ 
— .... umversities* re-' 

university , has 
date that ha <br 
. add .all, this 
efote the r firiiool- 


Xost iVeek, a paper Wplbh develobsV, : 
ne- was published, by..; the. 1 
Conservative Bow Gitoupir udfoW 


further chances provided the places 
they nominate are still unfilled. The 
universities tell UCCA in confidence 
where those places are. 

If a candidate applies for a 
course that is full. UCCA will try 
to find an alternative or advise the 
person to wait for the .Clearing 
scheme. In 1979, more than 15,000 
candidates applied through the 
CAP although only, just under 3,000 
received and accepted offers. 

The final chance for a candidate 
is in Clearing, which begins in Sep- 
tember and - Will overlap with the 
following' year’s scheme. A final 
attempt Is m&de to match up vacan- 
cies with unplaced candidates. 
UCCA likes to say that a candidate 
actually has about 10 applications if 
you add up all tne different 
schemai, '• ■ / , ■ 

- - Id '1979 . there were apprbxlmately 
25,000 applications rhroUgn Clear- 
ing 1 of which about 10,000 people 
were placed- UCCA expects high 
. numbers at this late stage because 
the 1 .system’ Is built ori. conditional 
offers. Universities cannot pre-. 
clsely estimate the numbers of can- 
didates which Will satisfy their .re- 
quirements and ’ others, may . do 
better titan: expected in their px- 
amltiations 1 . 

Neverthplb^s it is still surprising 
. to ;see. a -subject like medlclae_ln 
Clearing. .Tn.-1979 mbre’vthad 500. 
students w^re accepted for medicine' 
at- , the ; Ctoarlng stag^ .jbf : tiib : 1,700 
. (heri , considered -:: <- 
.Jii, the ■.late - 1960s- the npnf v “” ~ B 
. dhdicek a candidate could-ma 


does . give numbers of estimated 
admissions' In any one year to indi-; 
vidua! courses. 1 

Their refusal Is because, it says, 
candidates should make tholv 
choices .according l;o what is on 
offer rather than by “tactical 
gamesmanship", information oq the, 
popularity of courses would get 
quickly out of date, could only ne 
based on quantifiable- data:, and 
could therefore be misleading, and 

rap’ ' 
opinlc 


decide whether to- put -mother dr 
father. Although a candidajte, 
according to UCCA, is entitled, to 
refuse .to fill: in this, apace, this is 
not made , clear. One also wouders 
whether. • this . ; question might 
embnrass a- student- Whose parent is 


uuemployed. 
UCCA 


cample figures pit 'the occupation 


collects the 
for statistical 


information 
reasons, ■ to 


mainly 

apt 

groups ot ' actual • or potential ■ - 
students. ■ • ' . « 

The other •' reason it asks for 
information abolit parents is “to’ 


there would be a danger of ra 
and artificial shifts of opinion 
among applicants. ' . 

All that. UCCA can do is to. pro- 
vide. general statistics Lfesed on past 
behaviour and . these show that 43 
per cent oC all candidates are 
accepted for their first choice entry, 
19 per cent and 12 par emit; for 
their gecond and thlf 
going to 


?“ give selectors additional background 
*u . information., about the. candidate 


which may help to put his academic 
performance Imp .perspective." ; . 

; .-In titie' handbook it sehds to pros- :. 
periiVe students UCCA" dhows a 
sense of humour on* does not norm* . 
ally expect to see in "the. university", 
world,' In showingta candidate iiow. 

. . to' fill in the 'application forth the, 
choices, name they use as an example^ is 
fbb -whd; is PrjVo'LQ 'Ey,o*3 


1 ^ . — -- — * — OS an example, is . 

ping to 8 and 6. per cent, respec-; E. J. Thrlbb -whd; is PrjVa'tB Eye*? . ■ 
vriy, fpr fourth and fifth., cnbi cm.-. iy 0 iqjo_tjoet laiireate,‘ permtlI^ently l ■; : '■ l 
^he.rest get accepted through the agfed 17T ' < ’ ’ ■ 

Cleai’ing 1 procedure. , UCCA is: continuously developing 

Since UCCA was set up a. nu niber system, arid, is In tne forefront 

of other countries, have -established 0 j computerization. So far, It la oh* 1 .' 

.•» »Uknii n !*AniAno 1 <1 . *_■ . 1 -Ill _ _.l a. ». . 


similar schemes on either a regional 
or inational basis,'. ^ This includes 


Australia, Ireland, Denmark, EgyRt offfce's. vlew data system. 

Germany., Some. haye ; , a3 ted - 


and (West yarmany., j pome . Jiaye : asked the' universities to lodge 
made .university selectlo^ia appllcttciods for use .of some of Vita 

objective- exercise by metering .up, apare Prestel frames (linita of infor- 
requlrod grades with actual achieve- m atibn). V <: . 7. 


line with 16 universities and it was . 
a -pilot user of Presto!,' the Pott:.' 
‘ i.'view. ; data system. Jt has 
the' universities to. - 1od{ 



Although tlie r Prestel scheme ’• is 
expensive noWi, it . is, expected to 
bacoino much cheap pr la time and 



fr. 


i . ; 


" ? 
: ; 



fMmatiott. ‘It.jpslrt 'a maiden . . , 

natqp, for. . ; example,: if. - applicable . Cqmniitteq , ■ bn , high ar . e ducat Jon ■ 
in QrdeSr tq'be dhlo. to ,Ch^ pr6i r ^calfad; for tho abolition of UCCA by. 
vlous pxominqtlon Result.: This will imnlyirtg it . was ; too' succe?>fui,H 
shortly be changed, 'to . previous which Is a sound' bp®k-bond,dd edni- 
name. , *- .pljment, 













David Lodge, professor of modern 
English literature at the University 
of Birmingham, is not schizophrenic. - 
However, as novelist, critic and 
scholar he is something ' nf h 
paradox. Over the past 20 years he 
has acquired two, to some extent 
distinct, reputations. 

In the public mind-ho is perhaps 
best, known for his .novols-^ospeci- 
. ally Changing Place's, tin inventive- 
satire oil Anglo-American academic 
life, and Horn Par Can You Go ?, 
recent winner of the first Whit- ■ 
bread book of the year competition. 

■ However in ncndepiic circles, 
especially in departments of English . 
literature, it Is liis critical work—* ' 
especially that completed over the 
• past three years — that : has been . 
attracting attention. 

While. producing a succession of . 
increasingly impressive, ptedomin- 
• ately realistic, works of fiction, ns 
a critic he. has been travelling in 






the opposite direction. Acute: ribs6r- • . | . . "*V; y.'t.-. ■ 

vation of the shifring'huances'of^. I ■ • « 

English, especially Catholic; rehg- . ■*-?- - s ) ft A fCj- - Ft 

ious, cultural' 'und social life has .? [ -, ■ i| T / if? iff fl ir 

Kao., Nunhin.id wifil n mOUIltlllC ■" ‘ ’ • — 


been combined with a mounting 
fascination with some of the more 
abstruse currents of literary theory. ■ 

This divide — between his critical 
• .work: abstract, difficult; and owing ; 
. much to die European tradition of 
formalism- niid- structuralism ; and 
Ms fiction: . accessible, ultimately 

- conservative despite - a gloss -of 

experimental ism, and rooted m the 
literary climate prevailing' in the • 
3950s — continues to deepen. . ' 

Ills prodigious o.utput — six novels, 
three critical works, one reader in 
twentieth- century literature and 
innumerable articles and ' hook 

- reviews — increasingly reflects this 
curious divergence. 

While his .latest novel, How Par 
Can You Go ?, remains essentially 
located within the realistic tradition 
of English'- ndvcl- writing,- his most 
recent critical foray, The Modes of ■ 
Modem' ' Writing, • Metaphor, 
Metonymy and the Typology of 
Modem Literature, is. an . extraordi- 
nary ainbitidus' attempt, to synthe- 

- size 'certaih strands of continental 
. formalist criticism- with the more 
" empirical, humanistic traditions of 

Anglo-American criticism. 

While his work to date may 
appear tantulizlngly .schizoid, .It is 
tin - unequivocally impressivo achieve- 
ment, . 
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^raystevetv other. yqdr since his , * W - Vi 
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a book of some sort. In recent years 
critical, and creative works have 
tended to alter pate, and Jus fiction 
has oscillated, between comedy and 

realism ■, - 

It Is ait- undertaking that is all the 
more .striking when one considers 
that his growing and separate repu- 
tations as a- skilled creative writer 
and a talented theoretician have 
beeij achieved qt the' same time, as 


«'«? *at ces the"' uiSUSw “’"if Simon Midgley talks to an author who graduated from 
cioTLf,?' ■ffisJztfSjSt : suburban to academic life and is now something of a paradox 

|tDL'd|v la i)gs .described .as' the. "'in-.- < . .'■ ;• '■ . . • , • . : 
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, studying at Brown Universiiy ud 

vlsitmg BerkeMy, It was during S 
;■ Period that he completed h|| fi 

> critical work. The Language of r, 

non, and his third novel 
British Museum is Falling ‘ 

^ , Tn 19fi 9 he went to Berkeley 

six months as a visiting aisodat* 
jgSgjp&v professor; At the time the studem 

Ssaggaak. revolution was in full swing n* 

wSMmgk. tlie experience was to inspire u, 

second and most successful com* 
novel Changing Places. 

S His Inst extended absence iron 

Birmingham came in 1977 when hi 
spent a term at the University of 
East Anglia as writer in residence 
Here ha completed n good deal of 
his latest novel. How Far Can Ym 
Go ? 

Discussing liis fiction he says ; '[ 
have to start from some milieu 
that I know. This is true of non 
novelists unless they start writine 
liistorical fiction. Each of my novels 
can be related to some particular 
phase of my life. I look for some 
story to express In narrative term*, 
some experience . l have been 
through.” 

At least two of his novels have 
lower middle class South London 
. settings, three draw partly or wholly 
. on his experiences of academic life, 
and three chronicle the dilemmas 
of the English Roman Catholic com- 
munity in the changing social and 
.cultural climate of the pan lyw 
decades. 

** Writing is a way of turning 
negative aspects of experience into 
positive form. Art Is ultimately 
motivated by the wish for immor- 
tality. Life is very transitory", be 
says. 

“ I think t-hat writing is bound to 
be partly compulsive. Nobody would 
da it just for pleasure. Particularly 
not just writing novels— such enor- 
mous amounts of time, energy and 
everything else.” 

-Wlieu he began writing his- fiction 
was -very realistic.- Today he as 
longer believes that the techniques 
\ of classical realism 'can be used 
\ without qualification. The nature of 
7* reality and the role of the author 
/ are too problematic. 

! Although he continues to employ 
many of the techniaues of realism, 

^ they are not used, lie says, to 
attompt to create the traditional 
:. illusion oE realistic fiction, 'I r, of 
£ kind of simulacrum in which ine 
? reader can live as an alternative 
v to tho real world. •; ■ , . 

'■+' i - 1 "Exposing the device-: bom* 

ironical at your own expense * 
the main resource for modern 
writing in a time of such pltiraltiy J 
and diversity. Don’t attempt » ! 
dominate the reader, invite him | 
into a collaborative fame. . 

This partly explains hls-iocrng 
ing fomdness for comic 
example. The British MussmJ 
Falling Down and GhtmgingP^ 

■ n and the continuing experHnenW 

fpH fr/Sm ' . wltli fictional technique in »» 

IIUIII realistic work. . 

. n, -j A -former collaaB u ®- 

is of a paradox . diBhr«dy. i :a^jfi 




PROFILE 


- A -former colleague I™ 11 J 

slightly differently. ‘DyWsvg 
is nn attempt to hold on to Mn . 


security : (existing) between his 
criTlcaf' theory and, fictional.. prac- 
tice ” may be-, elusive, it is , possible 


uce " may be-, elusive, it is, possible 
to: identity: /ome of- (he influences 
in' bis life that have prompted and 
shaped hig literary and critical 
preoccupations. • 

• ; Dnyid.Lbtlge lmd a lower middle- 


father left school' at 14 he was an 
enthusiastic ; reader of Dickens, 
Evelyn waugh and W. W. Jacobs, 
and' there were 1 plenty Of books in 
the Lodge household. 

Aside from writing sketches for 
the musician’s union magazine, he 


English literature 1 was not ■ Vealiv to ;- 'read . ShakeVflare yoii ’ eqnld 
a^^SSi f Ired however until Malachl Carroll, ■ adtually Untie all the mataphdrs. 
' !cir M ?S?d ■■».» eyaptlbnar teacher with' ^^''Thu «• MUIoi bpth for 


tsiij ' for '? I 
it-- really; - i 


poare. -Students were required to do 
a compulsory paraphrase of one of 
five! plays. In order to be safe It 
was necessary to know ell five. In 
the early 1950s .there were ivery 
few up to date texts available, so 
most- of the students had to compile 
their own variorum editions. 

** Although I , put an enormous 
amount of nours into. that I thought 
it was .essentially: educative. Having, 


Movement and the snowball effect En Elish 0 n o v^^He uses send- 
it had on the literary scene at large, experimental methods to 
craated a mood receptive and on- ,-eilism. There is n defensive^ 
couraging to young aspiring writers. about t i, e realistic .tradiwffl-J a T p ( 
“ There was- A Sense of excitement that experimentation there 1J 
and expectation, about literature great desh'o to recreate e w '.. 
and drama in England in' those- fhnHs truo. - . a, 

days which has not been generated « j{e keeps talking JL 
since . , . and to get Into this new r ur j|ifv of wliat l»o is doiM,^^. 
literary scene one did not need the . t j ieie ^ he insists upon the V 0 ** 
advantages of a privileged^ cultured of lhe illusion.' 1 • ^ to 


oxpemneniai hibmiw— ''. j ene y 

realism. There is . > - jSsSTSB 


about the realistic trading- 
that experimentation there u 
great desfre to, recrente a wo r .. 

thot Is true. ohout the 

"He keeps Elkina 0OOUl ■ - 


j- . S T . of the illusion. • .. ha |p to 

background or to haVe, exotic, . , " Thls y ^ w may weII, B 2* k j. '■ 

unconventional or heroic experience aviiisin whv his r critic# 
to write about. t ■ j-, wluSi In 'S5i" Hk« V = 

"A lower middle class siirburMm ■ ^ Crossroads began ; 

. upbringing such qs I had v^as.stid- Jiefcpon of realism, - 1 • 
denly -an almost fashionable .back- jj, the 

.• ground for a young novelist— though difficulty of ' structuralist 

not quite a. fa.hipn.Ale ai.a woS- Slfi tl^ Ht-rjg jglg 
ing class upbringing'ln a: Ndrthern such a different direcu* : j 

- industrial town.”. 


jsuch a different 


ee he “still Industrial town.” • fictional practice. •' 

fd.'Hblidad of, ; completing.! , his ' :.Natipnal , His Uterafy/creadve • 

iwflter, . Service' Lpdge spetic -two/- years was formed in -the. ^gua 
isly declined ' studying for hiq MA at UGL,' during r^allsbi ^vas V« , y i .7? l i cU1 iJain 
jdeutshlb iq ; i which; time ho wrote au ehbomaus: .7 the 'novels of • D. J- 


he,- ' was - , subse 

,a«; uniyersdty;vf r’ 


expedqqce th 
atrart^muted 


iycr sj ty; V'-rieselcch \ the Pres# ‘rtTW* with His pfitlcal idea ' Wfo*,- W ; 

. postponed- . . the ', Greene and. -Waugh, went back lo radically since ; WPJJ' jhle W 
i did -National’ -Ser-/' ^Cwman and then- started -reading, have 'not,.; hoWevt^. . ^ pr«- 

icb that he dhi, not - ihomstaibs of minor .nineteenth era;- 5 signlflcantly aitCr hi^ i^ ^ gut 




tm 


for ; the: .British' ,'CouncUi;; ; malniy - j 
1 ' ; tepcMhA EniLiah latiguaga 1 to jfacdign' -J 
i. : student^. Ono- of jne nto? t val uhble . j 


ie-taysf, “ very much student^, dnq^of jhe moqt- i 
It hot .•! thA letter" of . aapoets i- : ot;.ihls ;a^erience 


BeoiYulttjOt 
wr^ersi .. 

[- hHme^sion. i 
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Latin America : the view from Washington 



As .wb enter- the 1980s, some in- the i-i • i , tt n , i . .• , > more active role in tne (Caribbean 

!?^ B thruXd w states , 1S in I Faunol and G. Harvey Summ assess- the implications L °p« i z es ^ r t t s iii ° , | 

- America. United -States interests for Ronald Reagan’s administration of the gi ‘OWlllg « potentially unstable area, while 

aw as jreat as ever, yet American distancing itself from United States 


ffi ^ ec ou e 8 s n t“n. is Ladu e Amfr? independence of its neighbours to the south 

Jo {w|itlcal and business elites, direction of the southern cone's gross '''nation aj' product.; at niofs sensitive H 


u potentially unstable area, wbilu 
distancing Itself from United States 


positions. Concessional terms which 
Mexico — and Venezuela — 'have 

offered to .oli-popr. Latin American 


ftlwA i“ nd business elites, direction of the southern cone’s gross ^ ' natidhal ' product^ at niore ■ sensitive -^uclear technology.; , .In < ^arf 
from.- both larger and smaller .overwhelmingly conservative bloc then $200bn,.ls roughly equal, to fact, both , countries are busmuH 

SSSSTSTS3«fi?lffi»^l« that of tlla’ aailra cintinant ' nf the,',- -rtuclAr aOKti- - ta ' Ate . d- • SP2*g£S«T?lBSS^-i2 
h ! hH ed States policy. This September a plebUcke in ' Chile Africa. Estimates are that Mexico Unlied States policy, including com- ™ 

n , En- viviily * 9 ® nsed A wedXenetal PinOchetfs mRUary may have 50 billion barrels of P 1 ^ deajswlth-lvestern Europe 
Mexican. Brazilian and Argentine vuife unftl at: least 1989. but !:free proven petroleum reserves, another and the Middle East (Iraq). - There 


NTrl tiL 1 Hn ? vulfeuntH at: least 1389 .- out;: 

TSffn Likewise, jn El Salva- Actions for '.!the pre?idencv;\ 

‘ S? temata * th€r * f **.?sn* parliament ;wtH* nOt' be - held t 
naerable concern 1 over an inability T097 . - . 

to gIBaa . tVsishlnohnii 1 , nuhlir . i .... .e r. 


to gaqga - Washington’^ pubU? ""in the early years of the Carter tialiy the equal of. Saudi Arabia, can join forces even in a high 

^sponsir tp growing polarization , administration!, there was an attempt Oilier changes have been political, competitive and sensitive area. " 

between. ilaft and right. - ‘ at detente wlth Cuba 1 ' which has The Sandinfsta victory in.Nicaraaua United States C racism; of BraJ 

The 1970a buried romance visions proved Illusory. For aU intents and in July 1979 thay be thejeadlug early in adminlstratic 

a. close-knit community , of purposes . Havana's .continuing role . edge of a radicallzarion process in over a Brazilian-West -GerfliJ 

^ est ® r h 'hemisphere nations. A in African frara- and its involvement Central America, , lo ng Considered nuclear- egreeriieht- .f n « 0V1 

Briber of. -different acrors- have (the outlines of which are not yet Washington’s backyard; Brazilian human rights praetc 

June to the. fore.- From- Buenos pearly §cqn) in. support of radial-... New Latin American capabilities • "SJSS ■■ 

Mres and Br«jilla, to Ban SaWador movements in Central America haVO have spawned tensions between the « . “ V? j “ d.« » J. ei -!U!n » 


until some say, up to 200 billion 
potential reserves, making- 


serves and, is now a -joint-, cooperation ! agree- 

DU 1 more in' ment in the nuclear field , designed u- 

tf it poten- to shdw thot South ArteHca’s gfahts , S P ™ di S r &2 if %lnl 
ai Arabia. c» n join forces M In a fft.hly ' 


se ■ antagonizing its neighbour to the 
T3 r ' n „ji north. . • ' . 

radon consolidation pf ■ influence 


hurrtSn rights,. ikinyoiitionaT.^'aAns 


tral America have have st 
my profound pro- hemisp 
m. In recognizing tical ar 
olltical pluralism, Venezu 
i'tratlon bent over ' eotesta 


tical.ndBConpmlc & MS jJW mSSSZ 53TBM -*SB 


tlonshlps; It-, can 
ie fettlement lead- 
un a, Cqnal, treaties, 


point toi a .pupiic . M .Thf- sduthern, cane Brawl ■ and jnR ijy, this-debt j .the bankers, in m pdUticBl; t go’ 
nan^lgh^ dlbw- ..X’mntfnii bav)i.%6^n i must -ex^clse- ‘restraint with fflJW v ab ^^-' 

5 ’ -'“XW 8 ■is^aiopth ’ton ■ *■ 1 ^ohiiJBi&tlida; - ■ Washing tan the 


A5vieWetf'7from 

sallentv oF these 


th'e sallentv 6 
their geographli 


lelr geographic fnOxl- 
i.m prion - is tliaf'- ]t 'the 
1- lias 1 any . residual 


jsidual 
eV edits 
Vdfless 
liAfiest 


©2u3®W»«J*l .Belaumfe. 


■; SKfe 1 BB*^awwpige-:t£e >te» leadersmp ; is. : pei’ceiv#, bi 

spdfite'.pnithe -WflU-iptehnOhed - Whethe^iaar 
' 'bK: 'hAtagOn : -Um ta - 


to' ■ n*‘oit y-ecoriom 1 ft-'-pMtu- j 

^ /r*?^fJ oria S u^ -i«ali® Sl -tHesh - two all bra gioVi ^ 

a, tfncl)Mjhg^l^--Ev^^ .fice- separate raontingeiicies. Central 

- America' -fades n nronumd , and' ,«on< , 


IpftTH s. 
ldfelTlhr 
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How the reviewers stand up to 


The hook review section Is an 
established and important feature 
of The TUBS. In tlte 52 wdeks since 
it resumed publication after the 
1979 Times closure, for' example. 
The TUBS contained over 800 book 
reviews. A detailed analysis of these 
reviews Identifies who reviews what 
iu The THES, end with what fre- 
quency, and ■ it provides on inter- 
esting profile Of the “typical 1 ’ 
THES reviewer. It also raises policy 
questions about how THES reviews 
arc selected and how. its reviewers 
are commissioned. The aim of this 
article Is to outline in which sub- 
ject areas books were reviewed in 
The THES during this 12-month 
period, who the reviewers ...were, 
and what their academic and pro- 
fessional status' was. 

' The most striking feature of such 
an analysis is cite overwhelming 
proportion, of reviews in the humani- 
ties which provided about a half 
(47 per cone) of all the books re- 
viewed during this period. This 
compared with about a third (31 
per cent) in the social sciences and 
about a fifth (20 per cent) in the 
sciences. Under two per cent of the 
reviews were in technology and the 
applied sciences, however, and 
there were some "practical” fields 
like architecture, surveying, and 
veterinary sciences, for instance, 
which had no reviews at alf. 


David Farnham analyses the contents 
of and contributors to The THES book 
review section over the past year 


In social sciences, sociology sciences (16 par cent). But hi the 
reviews were the largest category sciences and social sciences, 
representing just over a third (35 ' relatively more reviewers (21 per 
per cent) of the total. This was cent) were either readers or senior 
followed by politics (21 per cent), lecturers than those in the humani- 
economlcs (16 per cent) and geo- ties (17 per cent), 
graphy (11 per cent). Both education Differences were also observed 
(10 per cent) and, somewhat surpris- amongst the Oxbridge reviewers 
ingly, psychology (7 per cent)' were who provided 12 per cent of the 
less well represented. But one of reviews in the humanities, 11 per 


the most neglected social science 
subjects was industrial relations 


cent, in the sciences but just 8 per 
cent iu the social sciences! Poly- 


with only one,' roview during the technic reviewers, however, con- 
vvholc year. trJbuted only 4 per cent of the social 

In the science reviews, three sub- science reviews, 3 per cent in the 
Jects, physics (25 per cent), biology humanities and under 1 per cent in 
(26 per cent) and mathematics (16 the sciences. 


■es and P er cent), contributed some two- The largest proportion of profes* 
in the thirds of rho total. Chemistry (12 serial reviewers was in mathematics 
of the P er cent) and human biology (14 (59 per cent), followed by philo- 

ind the per cent) Recounted for the bulk sophy (42 per cent) and chemistry 

and the remainder with science (40 per coat). But professors pra- 
' f| e ijg policy, geology and agricultural vlded proportionally less of the 
. j science (7 per cent) accounting for reviewers m biology (21 per cent), 
stance the rest. sociology (26 per cent), politics (25 

1 Of the 824 reviews noted, about a per cent) and history (27 per cent), 
third (35 per cent) were provided Lecturers, on tile other hand cou- 
by university professors and a tributed 'about a third of the re- 
quarter (25 per cent) by university views in history (35 per cent), 
lecturers. University readers or sociology (34 per cent) and politics 
senior lecturers accounted for (37 per cent). But they were under- 
nuother fifth (19 per cent), represented in physics (10 per 
tations followed by " Oxbridge 11 tutors (10 cent), human biology (9 per cent), 
ws by per cent) and non-teaching aca- and philosophy (22 per cent)-. 
umanJ- demies, including those in indepen- The only subject in which a rela- 
13 per deut research organizations, (8 per tively high proportion of the 
32 per cent). Only 3 per cent of all reviewers was either readers or 
of the reviews, however, were contributed senior lecturers was economics (31 
pro- by polytechnic teachers. per cent). This grade, however, 

those There wei'e also marked varia- made up a fairly small proportion 

ed for tions in the distribution of of the reviewers in chemistry (10 

mman- reviewers by academic status and per cent) and mathematics (11 per 

i liter- subject discipline. In both the cent). Non-teaching academics, on 
lussiau humanities and the sciences, for the other hand, constituted quite a 
i,' pro- example, a larger proportion of the high proportion of the reviewers in 
a total, reviewers was professors (37 per phvsics (10 per cent) and chemistry 
nd the ' cent) thau in the social sciences (32 (15 per cent). Here, i no, Oxbridge 
studies per cent). On the other harirt, pro- tutors provided a significantly high 
studies pordonally more reviewers in the proportion of the reviewers with 17 
l.budng ojiuftianitles (28 per cent;) and l«,tH^andJ.5 . percent nf the totals respec- 
torarm ' s6£Ial“ Sciences (27 ' flftr 

were lecturers compared with the Out of the 824 reviews published 


sociology (26 per cent), politics (25 

E er cent) and history (27 per cent), 
ecturers, oil the other hand cou- 


nters were also wide variations 
In the distribution of reviews by 
academic discipline. In the human!- 


viding another 17 petf cent, those 
three subjects alone Recounted for 
over 80 per cent of all the human- 


over m per cent ot an tne Human- 
ities reviews. Other European liter- 
ature, including German, Russian 
and the Romance languages, .pro- 
. vlded. only 10 -per cent of the total, 
the classics four per cent and the 
■ law two per cent. Religious studies 
and' oriental pnd African studies 

each case. 


tributed about a third of the re- 
views in history (35 per cent), 
sociology (34 per cent) and politics 
(37 per cent). But they were under- 
represented in physics (10 per 
cent), human biology (9 per cent), 
and philosophy (22 per cent). 

The only subject in which a rela- 
tively high proportion of the 
reviewers was either readers or 
senior lecturers was economics (31 
per cent). This grade, however, 
made up a fairly small proportion 
of the reviewers in chemistry (10 
per cent) and mathematics (11 per 
cent). Non-teaching academics, on 
the other hand, constituted quite a 
high proportion of the reviewers In 
phvsics (10 'per cent) and chemistry 
(15 per cent). Here, too, Oxbridge 
tutors provided a significantly high 


in the 12 months ending November 
7, 1980, 759 or more than 90 per 
cent were written by academics 
teaching in higher education insti- 
tutions. As already indicated, 97 
per cent of these reviewers were 
university teachers but only 3 per 
cent were polytechnic teachers. 
Although the university reviewers 
were drawn from 44 United King- 
dom universities, only four of these 
institutions — London (16 per cent), 
Oxford and Cambridge (15 per 
cent) and Wales (5 per cent) — pro- 
vided about a third (36 per cent) 
of all the reviews in this period. 
Further, only five other universities, 
Sussex, . Edinburgh. Manchester, 
Exeter and Warwick, each contri- 
buted more than 3 per cent of the 
total published reviews. 

It is estimated that among tho 
remaining 35 universities civic nod 
new universities provided, on aver- 
age, some 12 reviews each, while 
their technological counterparts 
averaged only three reviews per 
institution. 

Teachers in the maintained sector 
of higher education providing re- 
views, however, were drawn from 
just 14 out of tlie 31 polytechnics, 
from two colleges of higher educa- 
tion, and from one college of 
education. Only five of these poly- 
technics, moreover, bad teachers 
contributing two reviews each : 
Liverpool, Leicester, Ulster, Lan- 
chester and the Polytechnic of 
Central London. And no polytechnic 
institution produced more than two 
published reviews. 


Another feature of the THES 
reviewers was that they were pre- 
dominantly male : only 49 (six per 
cent) •'were female- academics,, The 
largest proportion of these provided 


reviews m English literature 
per cent), followed by histon, i 
per cent) and sociology n{ l” 
cent). Ten per cent were prof 
31 per cent lecturers, 27 n e rrJi 
readers or senior lecturers 20 Z 
cent tutors at Oxbridge aAd, £ 
again, only four per cent P oWk 
me teachers. Unlike their 
counterparts, these female revieZI 
were drawn from a much narrow, 
TO® e °L 15 diversities and alraiS 
half of them (45 per cent) -workS 
In either Oxford and Cambridge (a 
per cent), or Edinburgh (H w 
cent), or Kent (10 per cent). • 
It would seem from the nre«4 
ing analysis, therefore, that one ti 
the main features of the THEffs 
hook review policy Is its relau’w 
narrowness, its academic cauiloui- 
ness and its educational conserva- 
tism. This can be observed not 
only in the disciplines and there- 
fore in the books chosen for rerimr 
but also in the choice of those 
asked to do the reviewing There 
Is surely a strting case to .be made 
out for widening the subjects for 
review, on the one hand, and for 
broadening the institutional repre- 
sentation of those providing the re- 
views on the other. 

As things stand at the moment, 
the typical THES reviewer is a male 
university professor of English 
literature in a civic university nr i 
lecturer in history at the Univer- 
sities of London, Oxford or Cap- 
bridge. Alternatively, if he leaches 
the social sciences, he is typically a 
lecturer In sociology or politics it 
one of the new universities. In die 
sciences, he will probably be a pro- 
fessor either of physics or of 
mathematics teaching at u 
“ older ” university, ^nd if our re- 
viewer is female, she is very likely 
to be a tutor in either history or 
English literature at Oxford or 
Cambridge. So in general if you 
are an aspiring THES reviewer: 
dqn’t be female; don't be a tech- 
nologist or an applied scientist; 
don’t teach in a technological uni: 
verslty ; but whatever ' your sub- 
ject, don’t teach in a polytechnic or 
a college of higher education. 

The author is senior lecturer in 
industrial relations, .as- Porunonih 
Polytechnic. 
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’ . In the. 1980s, .t|ie Caribbean faces 
■ovenvhelinuig social-economic -probf 
/. . terns. 1 There is a - crisis of develop* 

*. '■ meaty calling : iiito ' 4uesrioq "natiqipiil ; 
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• , Caribbean- ’mini-states of Grenaift, ' 

TT • i. 5'-.: toomhiiiM;. St Lucia; • rte»niriEieHs 

• | l,lj i-grpwth/in Haiti j Inflation, in rqla- 

JLi W-IJJL1..' , lively : wealthy - yrfoltfad j and . coif- . 

., ' *'• , tipped , negative growth - ift./a'malca. 

A . ■ -Tne difficulties- took aturn 

/V in fr • for. tfi'o warso to bbo -extent,, (oaf ..it 

X : * dropped further - contacts with- the 
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•burden. Including . the pmiieuc Aqiericans—many of ‘kern now the 
.stream of Haitians,- the' Caribbean so-called “ middle Income counts 
vefugee- and immigration /issues r—havo not, nor are thay iimy ift 
■.have taken on the struptufe of a . become 1 n "^ t ! l , er , ^ ' 

.full scdle' national debate ill .the- ted part of the Third Worid. 

Upited States,- joining the-, broader • Institutionally, tl»p United' St**** 


.. - - ... w Institutionally, thp United 

. concerns- • regarding the Mexican and Latin Amdnca inriv grow out o« 

. " illegal " immigrntion dilemma. difforont strands of Western «u«- 
As the 1980s begin -then. Washing- ment of the New World, but . tntf 
ton, in its . dealings with Latin maintain a wide range or 
America, is hampered by the post tive mechanises r08U,t i nB ,ir , VThe 
■Vietnam. post-Wntorgalc syndrome large rbserve.. of gooawiin _ / . 
that 'inhibits , its • forelgu. polity.. Organization of AmorlCfln.o‘ 8 “® , j_ 
behaviour everywhere, venerable institution wltir 

.-. A striking case in point -has been tne . nineteenth ' contury, nju» 
the delay innpproving’Uiiltad'Statos moil tHe resiHelicv to poi'rorm u** 
Assistance to the' uew..govctr.nmettt Qf . peneq-keening * functions 
Nicaragua; long-considorad.il United ■ 1980s,. - Newor,- lilstituuoh#. 

• States ■ preserve. • Congrosstonal, corii the JtaternatirinaJ Dfi volopwen 
secyatives and . the administgjtiofi,: are' addressing: the Otieauwr.SV^ 

- liAvfl.beeb at loggerheads. siuta 1979 .American . energy ’ • 

: over ,sqme $75milUoii. of , Uriitod rindlrogional 
States ard..-, .. 1 , . like the Economic gmiJJJJ^ •. 

¥or, ’ .positive . Jnteractlbus- mhgn'g Latin America end tnenno. 

I iiadQhs .pf the_ \V6'starn ;hemkphere - n)uy hovo iiPPCri 8116 dayww , 

' remjUn. poasible. As a.ro^ylbf'at tho rolos to-play. .J' 

beginning of I new docado fi. ^• Cultu r alIy J> thq 8W vt ?uiaUic 

•number j of- !&lgdif leant features- give orHcuWe m id activist .-ML 
risflf to ;at ljms.t;. guarded optfinTimi miHtv'lii' the US Is 
•'abnu^uftfe ; American. -SveW the-.‘! Moltbli W® 
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• 'Politically, jhe .region, still . main- vS C e^?5?tl5 rAmerteij^jS 
tains as ay whole a -broad ifnow lnaccommOdathiK 

vaduOl onniiViiinlHr /.f . nvnMnnrat T.1 g lqgtw. 01 - 1 1 
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Faces' of power : Kcnyatta, MoI, Nyercre; Obotc, Amin, Binaisa. 
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Africa 






Academic freedom has Institutional main threats to academic freedom 
tild individual aspects.' Collectively are either internal to the university 
re academic freedom bf an acade- °r-come from governmental or 

nlc -institution involves .autonomy ^JT 601 - *r om 

,,l ‘" . , . , . J within the campus is oerhaos-best 

u.i.eliape --its- .own .teariiing .pro- illustrated at die -University of Dar 
f.-amme, 1 ' 1 define its standards of es Salaam. - Over, the years thid 
cdmlsSlijn’ For students," define aca- threat on the Dar es Salaam campus 
demic a^li(lcatibhs for recruitment has taken two major formsw-oitfiei'- 
of faculty and staff, create condi- internal pressures on campus for 
to, to .(Hplai ly productivity ood ^tot th 
publKfltign, and choose its own path t j on j n tlie nantt D f stability on 
lor-, -tho pursuit of truth -and campus. . -.. . • . . 

tnliancfiftent of knowledge. TMs Ideological pressures oh the Dar 
is orifi' collective or InStltutiDnal es Salaam campus entered .a new’ 
sense of' academic fi'eqdOm- phase after' tkb' Arusha Declaration 

Hut ftpre is also freedom for the of 1967; Buf' for a ^Hi|e.tHe pl-es-*' 
individual academician. .Tills' in- »ures were euphoric and enthusia*. 
eludes the rights of the -teacher *L C the new policy directions 

rthin broad limit, to choose appro- ^“were 

priate pedagogic methods and to zaphilia” a romantic infatuation' 
hive that special relationship with Tanzania among large numbers 
between teacher and student recqg- o-f western liberal intellectuals.', 
nued aud respected. At the indivi- But In the course of the 1970s 
dull level academic freedom is also Tanzania’s ideological lustre began 
intimately related to wider intelldc- The Left and the “super 

lual freedoms— such as freedom to Left_ on campus in Dar es Salaam 
piibHsh without' fear of sanctions ®°t increasingly disenchanted— and 
ud freedom to . engage lu open the Communist Manifesto triuippheri 
debate-in matters of scientific, pliilo- over the Arusha Declarafiotir 
wphical t and moral import. Acade- What endangered academic free- 
mle freedom may also need access dom on campus was a growing 
to taolu sad journals necessary for • papular intolerance of views which 
effective . teaching, sophisticated were regarded as • “ reactionary ", 
research 1 or informed intellectual This threatened the academic free- 
Jistvurm ■ dom of students, as well as teachers, 

But there is an aspect' of 'the In the ‘SOciar sciences atuderlta couid 
Mdtf debate pn civil liberty Which fail their examination? if their 
us not yet touched issues : .of answers to questions aid not con- 
wderalc freedom. This is the dis- form with "scientific social ism ”, 
tocuon between positive and nega- Some: .teachers stopped, assigning 
ere freedom which Iaiah Berlin afid books- which were not regarded as 
wliers -.in -British political • and “progressive”. Colleagues stopped. 
ltogulstld';iphilosopby have, helped inviting each other tq each other's 



admission 'system in- response to 
party policies, rather than academia- 
concerns. . . . .- ■ : 

At the University ' of Nairobi 
threats to aCadenifa 1 - Freedom -have 
been more due to - governmental 
actions rather than- party consider- 
ations, and more external to the 
university rather then campus- 
derived. ‘ " . 

The most highly publicized case 
of denial of academic freedom in 
Kenya concerns Kenya’s leading 


dean pf tha faculty o£ arts 
bgcanig. .0 political -issue recently 
partly, because the favourite candf* 
date was ideologically controversial,. 
.[As for -.academic/ freedom, -in 
Uganda, -this Nourished quire well' 
under the First Republic before. 
Amin took over power; But it Is- 
arguable that the last twp years, of 
tho First Republic- -were-' less 'fre> 
for tho university than the previous 
ones. Governmental informers in tha 
classroom wero a constant hazard 


Jomti Kenyattn In 1 1977.' Was he 
detained becausq. of , his...bppki- 
Petals Of Blood, a critique’ of the' 
t . . ' . sour heritage of independence ? Or 

In OUr continuing iy as detained because of a play 

° he produced m a rural area add in 

series on academic ' 

» 1 t . -- r , oE the regime in Kenya than was 

freedom All Mayrill his last Hovel? The authorities 

never speIt 0ttt the reBSon3 for tho 
iiminrtio ■ . arrest and detentioh. But In Decern- 

weigns LHC ber 1978 the new president, Daniel 

1 arpp Mol, released Ngugl. Messages 

nrnnenpp nr of congrouilanons poured Into 

Jr ^ klklvllvw Nairobi from culture lovers and 

loyers of academic freedom all over 

Shutting UP against lb* world. The new president was 

m w a w showing signs of magnanimity. 

itQ ITlATal And yet all was not over yet for 

1L& mvicu. Ngugi. He was not allowed to re- 

turn to his associate professorship 
renewal. The new vice-chancellor, at the University of Nairobi. Tho. 
Ibrahim Kadum« l ,-al9d.' cracked down .. evidence, seems to 1 - fddioeGe -t'hat tho 
on students- in a bid to, restore decision against Ngugi’s resump- 
etabillty to* the cantpus— Including tlon of his university job was made 
obedience to national regulations by the Government and not. by the 
concerning demonstrations. university. Tfte example made of 


Kenya concerns Kenya’s leading worn a constant nazard 

novelist, Ngugi was Thfoit’go. Ngugi, tor university teachers ot Make rare, 
was' detained under President especially m the arts and social 
Jomti Kenyattn In' 1977. Wes he Bciences. The bond of Makcrere in 


university. T^e example mat 


to draraetlzai Quito simply, positive classes as guest lecturers. in order fo 
Ittedom w, -freedom to do some- maintain ideological purity. ' And. 
“lag, while negative freedom :ls academicians : .of : the .University -of- 
freedom Jrsm particular restraints Dar es Salaam who were Invited to' 
Jt constraints; Positive freedom" is other universities In Africa as ex* 
“«»ty- piu? ability.’ A! person para- ternal examiners sometimes caused 
from the waist’ do wnWarqs Js embarrassment to their host instltu- 
-. fre8 ltd, .go 1 .for a good Jog, in’, tions as they. insisted oni-pepaljalng. 
^ morning. rpptfont .ur.tbig, students .for... "unprogressiya ?* ex-u 

Mnse requires, the creation of. animation answers. . • . i! 

and political, condi- Throughout' much of this period 
ffi«:. r S.5 e ^ C8 5 h ? i .^ deh L ca oi - a disproportionate -number of the 

ttnnli^ S .tm 1 s ^ a > v, er \ h ? n f® most eloquent voices of the radical • 
tuiQine Optibhs, Neaative freedom. - nF Unr-.M 


As for extra-campus, threats to Ngugi might have deterred other 
academic freedom in Dar es Salaam, Nairobi academics, making them 
these havS been- ;raaiply connected more circumspect about what they 
with the effwjs ti£ the' regime to write; about or what they teach in' . 
create a more - just society. '.In’ 1968 . their Classes. It is difficult to be 
hundreds of students were siispen- sura, about the indirect .conse- 
ded from' the university ion Pi^si- quences of .this, highly, publicized 
dent Nyerere’s orders, and -.ospen- denial of academic freedom jto -a ' 


who later 

Uganda. Ha once summoned me to 
his office at Makercre to inquire if 
I had- used President Milton Obote 
to illustrate Thomas Hobbes's con- 
cept of an absolute ruler, I might 
indeed, have used local Ugandan 
illustrations in a lecture on T-honlas 
Hobbes' Leviathan, but I was 
surprised that the authorities - in- 
Uganda had roactcd strongly enough 
to complain to the head DiMakererti. 

Under Idi ‘Amin, the- fear of' 
informers in ‘the classroom' became 
even more acute. The risks of being 
m disfavour with the Government 
had after all increased. And when 
in 1963 vice-chancellor Kallmuzn 
was openly taken away from the 
campus to be murdered, no one 
felt safe after that. 

: . , The fear of informers at Mn^crero 
■was sometimes ■ connected with 
ethnicity. If a M Uganda • professor 
or an Aclioli lecturer spotted a 
Kakwa or Nubian student in the 
class; the irresistible inference; Wag 
that the student was a spy or ap 
informer, An additional layer of 
Inhibition was soon created in the 
•classroom,' 


later,- under the vice-chaoceHOTflliip stature and “tribal-*’ affiliation,; 
of Ibrahim Rad uma, another student who was. now safe . at the University 
demoustretidrt ,'ftlso resulted In large of Nairobi? . , . • 

sdalo-'susbonefoa of “students. . • • More recently- a young Luo 


Mfr. 'Py^Whoridesv or dictated, j 0 hrt ; Saul- of Canada, Lionel /Cliff e 
*o-'P°w,qr.;. ; - . . , ... . .... ; a f '--the ' United 1 Kingdom anfl’ Waltbf 

• Rodney,- • the brilliant Guyanese' 


of Dar es'.Salaam^Qok-' more subtle and later released. .And when in 
fovmB.Tn^hbiWaiCiuobruecutrMtMr >1979 the International .. Political 
the' lacad^j^^ijriofren , ■ a reouwn: Science ' Association . held .' its * tri- 
asy^’tjn^n^i^y 1 prtcondltio^wbb annual world, etui grass '’in Moscow, ' 
acidmmi ■^rdaBqm. Qnvtne caYpftUs, some. Kenyan,, scholars were 'afraid"- 
1'LiX^2:#J££lSsl 88 ® - 8 . Tanz^rjjn even of appl^nft for a- Soviet visa. 1 , 

• I*.--- n SL±i-2.*f - -l 


T— r— ; , - . '■/• r- -i- 

When I was mYself agonlziug 
whether to remain -fo T Uganda "u 
the walte of'.-thd murder :ofr jjbe 
vice-chancellor . I called a' depart- 
mental meeting ([ was. .at tbe time 
head of the department of ‘political - 
science). ■ T.' was going on leave fo 
the. United . States and needed, 
advice, as to whether I- should 
return,. I was told; ‘'Come hack- 
but. shut -uprt." . .But, wh’lch,i«tmsq.,.- 
of. .ahuttfog. up.? — ■Shpuld.^J ;,at,PP 
issuing, pifculera -if J was, Id dis?- ■ 


• ' *. : voices or-cne isf/us.wnu wure-^ui^ 

- ’»j. -Tahaaniaha lnriuded'Dah Nabirdertij 

of - posiHye freedom «. H , returned-" to-. Uganda after 


l^'yhiEU^b.a.- ■ I 1 ’®* °f 'tlie Ihtb'rtititional Political 

Scjenca Agspdiatinn: - was; deemed 
‘ d 3 ® ltr,«duo etiOtu to 'be 1 politically I risky in the. new 
^ty.raenibew. In other words, ; w bod ; Pf anti-Soviet . oriehtation In. 


»dtyvetin -positlvd 


most’eloqupnt :;vbicd ■ of ,‘thti' 1 

thd :1970s ’ on canfous was 'probably v 
Mahmood-- Mamdaoi, -author -/of a* 
booV. on-class’ -formation to* agandh' 


£ TOi’- restraints that for u d : atkT a 

PSSSt^ Omenta ,0/ phljdCaj - , thT3trongfeSt' voices of tlfe 'Left • 

1 ? n “vl{to a V . ^ el - Q jo dwproifortkwfaTtpl^ htiri- 


fifm freedom .:&1 East , intolerance ; using tha -> youhhfuF 

, nogiii vs arWl ' enthusiasm - of the- students as a 

.sUllf examine. both method jof -silencing 4 '^ 0 £?®.v o£ 
It 'W^uationei-linpedimahts digged t Ostensibly from the. Right • 
ana^thd wider -. Blit later on, pa^lv^fo reticdon^ti 
^Indivi' W^ econonHc . forties .-which., -the -'intoleronce- ;of the Left, tho 
•5©*iR*S» v»y K E«wt,:5M& attmihfetitbtitin M.mifjf. 
■ ’TaihSttJ? - for . ! bur J .purposes . - saleMA oegan • W- reextim *ne; kher 


V™. ir • • Tr-'- , icimib,' ram uipir rreeaum as. assem- 

.’mpfjj \ of occuppxlon^ -drcula^o^ bly on .campug,.6r" frpfedqm of ex-... 
exiilidtly to cura..aHsegfo?s on wic preision. ■ 

Sue ^ 6- .tUw have been oc<& ■*’ 

rions when studtints have attempted 

a snadow mi.tnat irqenom, ■ . 1. riI j y on campus. 1 Tho authorities 
I -- ! ! r. hava had, to close down univer- ,' 

■ r ■ slty- ■ for a ’* period > talmodt • evdry 1 \ 
v second yOar since 1968, 

: i-'‘ - ■ ‘ '1 • ’ .V ' . A -“ . .. But , how iriucli pressure ! tor"' 

■ • * 1 1,1 ideological conformity . among the 

: Perhaps a 'deeper ‘shadow liajs in academic atpff is there frorii -within 
.(he ruling party’s- sovereignty .oyer : the -university ? For' an brdlitoxY 
a hdtiohal educational policy 1 as a scholar going about ills own business 


hot -;topics - of the day in different 
tpwns of the coun try ? Should l 
stop, writing, art teles or books' about. 
Uganda?; -Should -I stop, teaching •: 
about. .'gqybrnment and .polities in; 
Ugapda ? . , T^ierb -. were voices 
among my colleagues who wanted - 
me. -toi^iVsltut up.** on. ail - those \ 
fronts.- They ,haq. :h .right to ask 
mq to do Sp,. for under Idi Amin 
thepoi-i.))(e&isiichiiafyriiinB--ais'-Ru]ki- 
by association. - If tho- chairman or 

the -departnlenb. was . in. disfayour.. 
eyeryhody-plsa. IcL-the- departroent;. 
was. iiinper suspicion; • 

■Cbuld -I “shut up*' In ail rhose 
senses— ^nd stlll-l^e All Mavrui ? ,; T 
agonized over Nils on my- sabbatical 

O nford University in Californio. 

T not -be' on indofitiite' leavgi 
from Maker ere until it ceasod to 
be- necessary for irtti .to " shut ‘tip Pf ■ 
• .In the end tho realities, of the! 
sltuatltih’ddliia’dbt'bd plffciiihvbffthfl- ',- 
I, tendered itvy resigoarion front an 
instltutitut Which I loved so' dearly. 

? !he- absence of ntiadtimi a freedom - 
ti Uganda - had contributed ' td' the ’ 
brhln drain tti the West 1 


nSavily. foriphlated by acadamics tlon becomes relevant when some* ' 
except 1 in, terms of [detail.. One of. one is being considered for the 
the majbr innovations of tho 1970s position of chairman oE a depart* 
,at the University, of Dai- es Salaam ment, or director of an Institute, 
tvas a transformation of their or dean of a faculty. The position 


The -author is professor of political 
science and director of the Centre 
for Afro-American . and • African 
Studies at tha] University of AficAi - 

f an. A second article by him, on 
'he Struggle Against Blind Social 
Forces, will be published soon in 


Studies at the] University of hficlii- 

f nn. A second article by him,- on 
'he Struggle Against Blind Social 
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To ilia Farthest Ends of the Earth : 

150 years of world exploration 
by Ian Cninernn 
Macdonald, £10.95 
ISiSN 0 354 04470 8 

Geography, Yesterday and Tomor- 
row 

edited by E. II. Brown 
Oxford University Press, £10.00 
' ISDN 0 19 874096 4 

A History of Modern British Geog- 
raphy 

by T. W. Freeman 
Longman, £13.50 
ISBN 0 582 30030 4 

by Andrew Goudie 

During, its ISO yeurs tlie Royal 
GeiijjiapliiciiJ Society bus survived >- 
nnd, arguably, fiuiirisltcd in n world G 
which' lias seen the demise nr ex- g 
rinction of imuiy. once great insti- 8 
tuijnnal illntosniirs. Above all it' ha? d 



ip ! $ yznk-y w. > : m 
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survived in a world where the spirit 
and nature of geography have been 
transformed. Since 1830 it is alleged 


that there have been many revo- 
lutions and many new geographies, 

' and yet paradoxically those motives 
which turn folk to geography — a ' 
concern with 'other places a con- 
cern with exploration and field 
study, a concern with ..investigating 
, the nature of tho woi'ld iii which 
■ man lives — still persist' rind still 
fescittate 

Tims, although a century or ao 
ngo ‘the RGS may have been likened 
la a corporate Alexander weeping, 
because It bad no more worlds to 
' ; 'CiinrjUer,' It is, today, still sending • 
•/out its own entires . to ■ the farthest 
ends of the Earth. Similarly, while 
' calculus ittny !for many geographers . 
be a gfoater concern than carto- 
.’v , i . . grpphy, l* .lias been .estimated that ■ 




''Srf'Jiyxs -I i 


Mount Tupopdrin (20,000 feetj In Pakistan's Karakorum range— site of the Royal Geographical Society's 
recent. International Karakorum Project, on which Dr Andrew Goudie was deputy-icader and director of 
the gcomorphology programme. 


Ami while geographers often em- 
phasize the novelty and the import- 
ance of their applied work, .spawned 
. i.T the quest tor "relevance in the 
1970s, they- forget: that- geography 


eluded and illustrated, i 
welcome present for an; 
relative. It concentrates- 


Reverend W. D. Cowan Wrote ,h 
following words in the Scotiiift (ki 
graphical Magazine in 1886 . 1 .. 
effect in the drawing Voomi \\ 
Edinburgh must have been H it>„ 
like the effect the Last. Night <| 
the Proms has today iij.ihe Iouqm 
of Luton. On Madagascar {, 
wrote: “While the subjects 4 

Britain are welcomed and irumi 
as friends, the name of "French, 
man ’’ stinks in the nostrils of ife 
natives. . . . Great Britain is tbs 
type of h 11 that is good -and gra- 
tis an Empire. ..." 

■ Freeman is also not without iht 
occasional pungent remarks of hit 
own. He believes,. far example, that 
Mackinder has heen ovor-pralied 
and says of' Democratic /dub and 
Reality that it ** was read at the 
time hy corriparatlvely few peopir 
and that is, hardly remarkable as 
much of it consists ‘6f- pal Ideal argu- 
ment^ or perhaps more accpraiely a 
political monologue not without 
obscurities **r Lytle, more or less i 
contemporary . of Mackinder and 
professor . at University iCollcp 
London (salary £50 per annum) Is 
also summed up pithily aa “an 
. interesting and slightly'- eccentric 
character, amassing material lor db 
books on Europe and Asia ' largely 
from press cuttings ". Cambndw 
men sometimes fare little better. Of 
the great Bunbury, Freeman said 
he spent* much of his time in the 
Athenaeum and never married’', 
while of Oldham he says thane 
“ wrote a few articles and review 
but spent mast of his life si i col- > 
' lege don, as comf^tabiy ai manj J 
■ before and since his rime''.- ’ L 
It is quite Useful to see.from i.m 
frequency with which Freeman 
refers to their deeds .which British 
geographers: of the past 10/ years 
emerge as eminent in hlj eyw. top 
of the list: is, lu spirt- 
remarks already quoted, Mackmwr 
(referred to in 27 plwwl. ne^u 
. followed by- H. R- Mitt U& cu* 

-. lions), P.-M> «oxby- 
bertson (with 16 each)- and H I 
meure (with MK 1 ^ 11 ftJ2 


1970s, theyfoi-get; that- geogi_aphy the miiior themes of exploration hi.. 
j 10 * -fe^i which™ RGS has played a slgnlti- : 
uS fn » aU i^in r rfh w S ; « °w™-ih cant xble ; the search for the North- • 

• West Passage, the crossing of the 


Although If 1 
me academic 


apny. involvement"). Aian wiiaon mui- _ -r-i- - f co««P‘ 

h it i* fashion ahlg for i ettesi .that human geographers are Dickinson s j j c * r«!!ijrs (Rw>- 
LL -i ! also labouring- in revolutionary ■ Ang/o-Amencen . L WJ5 fi) k a nB , 

□ d nrq n B 8 n°^nnl ni smiil times, and on? la relieved to be an ledge & ^.ff^-^Snaories. Mm*' 11- 
e RGS as a quaint, airial- Heo mornholoaist when one dissimilar picture- ®C l ' 0l Jp« l ,:|| a ,j 0 ns} 1 

arty explorers and demure ^ 0 -.- “ 0 ° m \vi Ison that "Tho de- tier U top (once »« '* ^p|° nr c 

*■ W“. > “£. m“„d. revolution ■ followed ^ * 

..highly, successful .», n ■ of the- - 1960s are tiothlna to what hnd A. Geddcs (fU). ... 


• tlnh . to. 


jlannfng 


to conh'ihute'to the study of those , e w ,, gccineniaiiy -ci emarea . | t provides a forum for, geographers 

iienu which; Marsh had 'raised so ■ J- Jib ra mock, in n|s_..^ Q range, from. Maplin: tq Mulu and 


^'*S e SKu.lSS ■ grapi'y but some might disputo Ills SJ» •’ nn<| C am bridge ' 

o. tqMuluand r f oa thw . « jp studies, of .Ultra- almost mlrt£ 

• .urban movements .... the ■ former wu in tdi-ms : of • fl f 

contribution to assupiptlons about eliolcq.: in dec!-: • wliv did tl' e , 

wltji Judlcihus . sion-t taking -have ' .almost en/irely British ^^eoaraphers arl® 6 -“'Jtffie 
Journal Hodthe . been, replaced by. the hot Ion qf coo- 3 sl ‘ w l7at.%n5 Section hfJhti 


1 Climate ; Progtiomraef of rlid 1980s^- 
^ to document, measure aiid! assess 


There ^ro ineyitably. certain areas 
of endeavour: which this attractive 


'{1 ' rc y ; rHO nffntLin n . fnr his aervicM ' to .quotations froni the journal Hod tne . bocu .replaced oy. the notion qt con-. ..j Section 

SSLhV : ■ : RGS ■ arohiyes! .But the story . might -sjralnt. and the p.reventiQn of mov-. | r | t i s h Asspciation 

•• • diiO’Qi the main mips of this World ^ P ?*v» .-. . . r have been: made sriil hiore inipres- ■ r - 89 much sp ;tbat .the. world i,.. vfni-xlst tliburt^ 

' « r>tf °«*| £imnief of 49808-r ® j m inli ^h^ sivc had tlie aqthor ; used n dlffprpnt -of. eatekeopers aud . , obstacles in -comparison with .’fe^jfjaas 

••• ;| t to document,, measure and assess ■ structure, for as it Is, lie breaks the , 'which we seem to Mvo appears not' ac i Q nces ’ ' what ' wert one 

° f r,l0 '. a . te .- 0 " sopiew 1. 'history hp -Mo .'yoHous different unlike tho . old ' environmental- a parS on a V- contacts that tSp^ cs 

■ ? ;• .dlkidVIbg' 1 Hie ■ 'ko^Ortfr-af ’• .'fUiitiWiRilvilSWdftosI could nave teen. Recalled, 1 v -I V. /, fi9 jefcrences .are to "tab own'- < ^ ^ 

' ■ .. * > otosipn kt . Chqrrtwood.vFqregt'ibUtVVpf fte.rani tircuipqtances ^urrOund- '.^^be ■seenn^, h^f p£ : rhe bfldk. JSkp . And .-fiuBlly^' Blil' Moad an^ rt«ftnrnV<clences. ' . k s «i 



; *gudVlhg ‘ til 

'>. -qnoslph ■ In . 

■hQw.maii^' 
. : tho affects -i 
wdrld’s moi 


“ ij'v* firmly '»i- cu vvt 7 ii 
« JP: a!r,® w OW 2 .'rptellectual ' cufiBhM » 
1 '-finally, Blfl ;-.Mq«d a ' n d flriwrnl- screes. 

ite CSte5Sl.S?"ISS !- ^ Aw 1 ™! 


onMiflVesthatjygion- concentrating: dp 

r ; .“ : ,l<( dprmant rather/ ifemlous..^ issues,.' ^.and t"" S opJ 

■ .and., amohaslzes : that. . inner. ^mYinriaht • iiiSdtU . t he 


.these rv 

b1ica« 




ro e ‘stlfdi rfS “..irdtu; :'< KM: 
lirw ; of l.’BMt',..:. very difri 
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The perils that await Homer’s translators 


Homer: The Odyssey 
a new translation by Walter Shew- 

cSford University Press, £7.95 and 
£1.50 

ISBN 0 19 251019 3 and 281542 3 

When Chapman completed his 
translation of The Iliad and The 
Odyssey, He could declare "The 
work that I was born to do is 
done”: and indeed he had trans- 
formed the Greek into a rugged 
Elizabethan epic, shaped by his own 
Stoic Ideals- Similarly the chal- 
lenge of translating Homer may well 
have served Pope as a substitute for 
his own ambitions to write an epic 
poem. Chapman gives us a rough* 
hewn Homer, Pope an enamelled. 
Homer— indeed so uniform is the 
overlay of Augustan diction that it 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
Pope's contributions to The Odyssey 
fronv those of his collaborators. Su'pn 
were once the normal expectations 
of the poet and his public, but. a 
twandetn-century readership hp 
longer responds to this kind of 
poetical paraphrase. Ezra Pound, 
the -.obvious candidate either as 
writer . or translator of a modern 


epic, i demonstrated the difficulty in 
his 0dy9sean fragment The Seafarer , 
a brilliant "imitation" of Anglo- 


Saxon heroic poetry, which it wduld 
be impossible, however, to extend 
to epic length. 

What then is lost in translation 


"The sea had soakt his heart 
through ” : the rhythmical drive and 
variety of a verse rendering; the 
fire and energy of Homer's Images, 
whether sublime or earthy, an effect 
far more difficult to communicate 
through prose. A prose translation 
of a great poem, it is argued. Is like 
a piano transcription of a symphony. 
Yet there are compensating gains. 
The modern reader, if less demand- 
ing of on impression of epic 
grandeur, is much more curious 
concerning Homer's fictional 1 art, 
the presentation of the woNd he 
describes. Thus the dialogues in the 
great scenes of reunion between the 
■ hero and his mother, -father, wife 
and- son ; Odysseus’s unfailing, re- 
source in devising a cover stpry to 
meet each new situation ;-the minute 
descriptions of the palaces of Ithaca. 
Sparta and Phacacia, the cavern^ of 
Polyphemus and Calypso, the cot- 
tage of. Rumaeua— such passages 
may well prove more arresting or 
affecting In prose than in verse.. - 
Hence the problem of the choice 
of a suitable “ equivalent *\ One of 
the many excellent: features of. Mr 
Shewrlhg’s Odyssey is his epilogue' 
.on translation, which reviews the 
. linguistic and metrical alternatives 
r~ the - couplet^ faurteener, blank 
, verse, ‘bexa motor,, free • verse .and 
.the: varieties of archaizing or mod- 
ernizing pro se< Choice has- naturally 
-been ' influenced by prevailing 
. theories of - the -authorship of the 
-poems and the personality of -the 




siasm for folk-poetry, saw him os no 
more than a member of a fraternity 
of ballad-mongers, whose lays were 
later shaped into epic form in the 
" state pubilshing-House " of the 
Athenian dictator Pisistratus. When 
scholarship revealed that the poems 
employed an antique vocabulary 
which had never corresponded to 


a spoken language, archaic English 
equivalents became fashionable, cul- 
minating in Butcher and Lang’s 
solution of basing their translation 
on the Authorised Version of tho 
Bible — at least a plausible parallel, 
since like the epics it embraced 
mythological, ' historical and reli- 
gious material and was familiar 
even to the illiterate. 

The virtues of a prose rendering 
only heveal themselves gradually, ns 


Highly charged language, without . Homer as a courtly bard : the early 
doubt, a phrase such as Chapman's nineteenth ccptury, with its entlut- 


His strength the more is 

' „ ‘ —l “ ITT I ^ S. J. Newman’s rather breathless 

The Pilgrim s Progress : critical and excursion into the literary and 
hlrtorlcal views cultural history of the last four 

edited by Vincent Newey hundred years In search of "Bun- 

^ ress ’ yan’s solidness " has all the excita- 


bhe translator nrovfe.s ‘His capacity 
to deal, effectively with a wide range 
of material : a comparison with 
other prose - versions makes the 
ipoint more quickly. T. E. Law- 
- rente's .-translation' made a powerful., 
impact in the 1930s as the work of 
.a war hero turned writer : it reflects 
the familiar features of his style, 
restlessly experimental, mannered, 
forcing every word to work. Iiwei*-.. 
shms of word order and n Sprinklipfr 
of archaisms-^' byres ", ' " bur- . 
'gesses", '.'marts"— -are -thrown in- 
to suggest the Homeric scene. “ The 
while they butcher his wealth of 
juicy aheep and rolling-salted, 
screw-horned oxen ”, E. V. R leu’s 
translation (1946), prob- 
acuy me most widely read version 
ever published,- follows the modern-. 
1st formula, aiming at a style which 


all can understand and read vapidly. 
This approach undoubtedly helps 
the flow of the narrative, but at the 
cost of a didion flavoured with 
colloquialisms and contemporary 
clichds. " I'm sure our people wifi 
make all arrangements on your 
behalf for a ship orud a picked crew 
to get you straight to sacred Pylos 
on your noible father’s trail." 

Translators of Homer are beset 
with mare racks and shoals in the 
text than Odysseus’s ships ever en- 
countered, and one such appears in 
the first line of The Odyssey. Poly- 
tropos , an epithBt used. of the hero, 
may harbour- two meanings, “ wide- 
ranging ” and ."of many ruses", 
each of which perhaps provides a 
leitmpUf ior the whole epic, so it 
is surprising Iq see so alert a trans- 
lator as Mr SJ) e wring select the first 
only._ But. ; in- general - Ills version 
offers an exceptional, combination 
of soiind- scholarship and literary 
distinction, and consistently gives 
pleasure both, to - mind and ear. He 
fuids effective solutions, especially 
. In rendering . stock epithets, for 
many, of the problems ho has identi- 
fied,, and- even provides quotations 
from- earlier- translations, to illumi- 
"nk to passages of -special interest. 
HI? . dMQBi'P-' js ' eloquent, avoids 
cliches, and. preserves a touch of 
formality, sufficient to Indicate o 
ceremonious public recitation. His 
descriptive passages are vivid, 
energetic, .predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon in vocabulary : Lqtin words 
are used sparingly and to maximum 
- effect. His style possesses a natural 
dignity and simplicity which shapes 


speech and narrative Into lucid, 
well-cadenced units. Three examples 
must suffice. On the blinding of 
the Cyclop : 

.1 myself , , . twirled the stake 
round, like a shin's carpenter bor- 
ing through timber with a drill, 
while bis mates below ply a strap 
between therp to keep the drill 
spinning- ami running without a 
pause. In the same way we 
grasped, the stake with its fiery 
tip and whirled if round in the 
giant's eye. 

On tho reunion of Odysseus and 
Penelope : 

So he spoke. Her knees failed 
her, her heart melted -then and 
there and she knew for truth the 
undoubted' tokens Odysseus gave 
her. Then in tears she ran across 
to him. and throwing her arms 
about his neck' shi kissed his 
head and began to speak. . . . Thus 
she spoko, and quickpned in him 
the mood for tears; hfi wept us 
he held the true-hearted wire in 
wham his soul delighted.' 

On Olympus: 

There, men say, the home of 
die gods is secretly set for ever, 
uitrocked by tempest, undrenched 
with rain, unassnlled by qnow ; n 
cloudless sky stretches out above 
and a white radiance is every- 
where. It is in this place Llint tho 
blessed gods take their pleasure 
for all their days. 

Ian Scott-Kilvert 

lan Scatt-Kiluerc was formerly 
director of literature at the British 
Council. 


Because he knows it teases? 


' The Pilgrim's Progress : critical and 
historical views 
. edited by Vincent Newey 
Liverpool University Press, £12.00 
- ISBN 0 85323 194 X 

la this addition; to .the Liverpool 
AOgiUU Texts and Studies series 
Vinqeht- Newey has assembled 10 
• essay'i on. Bunyun from members of 
. the school of English at Liverpool 
University, -three from, other hands, 
and a reprint of a lecture by Roger 
Sharrbck, doyen. of Bunvan scholars. 
Tub assays grew .out of the confer- 
ence, at Liverpool celebrating the 
three-hundredth anniversary, or The 
■fugnmfs . Progress , and one .must 
immEdiateJy register admiration for 

fl fiARBf tnrant iiiU 1 /i!U mm eummnH im 


ment of surveying a vast territory 
with a very small-scale map, and is 
gpod fun as long ns you do not mind 
generalizations like, ? between EUztr- 
. bethan. and Augustan humanism^ 
the one heuristic, creative,, and 
vulgar, the, other hieratic, critical, 
and genteel . . ." and do not feel too 
disappointed at having missed the 
announcement that "the death of 
God and the death of the novel have 
happened concurrently, leaving 
imagination q. curious anomaly . 
i But for the most part the book 
presents a sensible variety of 


The Language Makers 
by Roy Harris 
Duckworth, £15.00 
ISBN 0 7156 1430 4 

As often before, the rest of the 
world finds itself out of step with. 


out surrogationdliam (“the idea 
that words are essentially surro- 

S tes or substitutes for other 
ings ”) syllogistic logic couldn't 
tell the difference between valid 


unusual in a number of ways. 
Classicists and medievalists will 
recognize many features of the land- 
scape. Philosophers will also spot, 
some familiar naunta though some- 
times in an unfamiliar . light. But 
those who are trudging along in the 
main body of modern linguistics 
may find themselves baffled and 
jperfrlexed: how transformationalist 
hawks will react, one can all too 
easily imagine. • ; 

.Certainly it. is a bold man these 
days who . can fill an entire book 
on the concept of a language whils 
hardly i giving syntax the time ot 
day; or who can suggest that the 
distinction between descriptive nnd 
.prescriptive treatment of language 
may have been, a naive aqiE*. 
delusion ; generations of linguists - 
have quarrelled furiously ; about 
nearly everything. else while warmly 1 
congratulating one. another on this 


and invalid inferences. Indeed the 
suspicion sometimes surfaces that 
Professor Harris only does It to 
annoy;. "in no way-. is the lexico- 

e her)s primary aim to Jink up 
uage with what lies outside 
language"; he is only trying' t-d 
replace one set of words by 
another. But is this really how 
the compilers of dictionaries see 
their activity ? And while we are 
on the tonic of lexicography, the ' 
OED is an undoubted., masterpleco, 
but to claim it as simply the 
greatest achievement of -modern 
scholarship looks more- pugnacious 
than is. strictly called for. How?, 
ever the rut in Which much of lin- 
guistics is how stuck is not even 
comfortable so we should warmly 
welcome a readiness to strike out - 
along unexpected paths, ’ ■ 

A second strength of the book is 
its persistent attempt to relate var- 
ious views on language to thti 
worlds which produced them,. On 
the other hand this is not without 
problems; one must dissect a cul- 
tural anatomy with some precision 
if such an enterprise, is 'to have 
any point; it - is - ‘ questionable - 
whether we are left much wiser by 
the." observation' - that Quintilians 
concept of a language -is part Of a 


characteristically Raman theory that 
life Is about leadership, however 
appealing that observation may bo 
intuitively. Similarly we should be 
careful to pick out the right 
aspects of tho cultural context. 
It is fair enough to propose that 
the appearancei of monolingual die- 
tionaries irf .western Europe can be 
related to' the rise of nation -states ; 
but one ought also, to mention the 
tradition of exactly this kind of 
scholarship- which had baen well- 
established in Che Islamic world for 
centuries:. Finally we should always 
remember that some combinations 
of time and: place may throw up 
views which at the end. of time may 
turn- out to have been, putting ft 
crudely, right. 

It may be . that the. arguments of 
this book, are, too technical- and its 
issues' top recondite to :- appeal to 
the . reader, ,pt large, while it -seems 
too Idiosyncratic to away fellow? 
specialists (though none tne -worse 
for that). But' it will he interesting 
to see what will emerge from fur- 
ther exposure to each other of tho 
broad .philological- church -repre- 
sented by the author and the formal 
analytic sect dominant in linguistics 
today. 

D. C. Ferris 

$, C. Ferris -ii Jeciuret. in linguistics 
at the University -of <Exeter. i 
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A landlords 5 boom 


In Contempt Of AH' Authority: 
rural artisans and clot in the West 
of England, 1586-1,660 
by Buchanan Sharp 1 • 

University of . California 'Press, 
£10.50 • ' ‘ : 

ISBN 0 620 03681 6 


In Contempt Of. .All jAvtfigrity 
offers o ydiseCissioh r of; forms' W" 
popular disorder: — food and .forest 


riots — Loosely linked by place, and 
also nf tlie thesis ■ that firmans 


were the ungovernable ■ people of 
early modern England.. 


'- Essentially a re-examination of the 

1 0ni>nKtr> tbtl 


econonty . Is perhaps to be explained 
by the type- of record used and a 
reluctance to examine. the shape of 
the crowd’s behaviour us evidence 
of its beliefs. Certainly spine 
acknowledgment of the- crowd’s 
circumspection and of the relatively 
limited number' of riots casts doubt 
■ oil his suggestion that the contem- 
pt) rgry. matfim ".necessity hath', no' 
• few Offers A betttrgyide to : the 
actibiis ,of the • hungry ahd unem- 
ployed..’ 1 \ 

The conclusion that the crowd in 
this period was more, concerned tn 
remedy specific 'grievances than to 
turn the world upside down deserves. 


' — r . . “ income in 1450 was significantly 

Lords and Peasants in a Changing lower than it had been - in 1300, hut 


Society : the estnteu of the Bishopric this fact needs to be kept in propor- 


of Worcester 680-1540 


by Christopher Dyer 


tion. In the 1430s Bishop Bourn- • . , 

chiefs expenditure on wine for his Strategics of British India; Britain, 

• « « _ i . a caa lean nnJ AthhoM cinn 1 *ino * n>. 1 


Cambridge University Press, .£22.50 household was enough to buy 1,600 | ? ra, l_ a ^ Afghanistan, 1798-1850 


fSBN 0 521 226 18 X gallons yearly, he and his sucres- Jjy M. E- Yapp 

■ : . sofs kept up a palace at Worcester, Clarendon Press : Oxford University 

jS fcft&im , • '■ ■ ‘ ■ 

episcopal estates spans- Uie- time __.j until the onset' of severe ------- 1 • , 

. s**? rW&io“ '°s asffltfe ihcy uv,d 


TBs.iawrB-^ri « . 

H™. r ..f ! 1U ffireJlM'S 


riots lit tlie royal forests df the 
West, collectively known as the 
Western Rising, this book dial ten- 
ges the orthodox picture of a gentry- 
led movement of ' opposition ( to 
arbitrary . rpyal 'enclosure, which 
anticipated Jeter civil, war political 
divisions- Enclosure, it is argued, 
was by agreement and due process of 


more .consideration. Sharp rightly 
suggests that' similar dfsoVdoriJrir 
the 1640s were more typical of 
popular attitudes limn the betfor- 
jenown doings of ilia radical fringe, 
though it is Interesting to speculate 
on wily the Diggers did hot surface 
in the western forests. That disorder 
was marked by a strong negative 
class hostility, establishing continui- 
ties with 1381 Hnd 1549, seems less 
certain. Basod on a partial misread- 
ing of earlier events, this minimizes 
■the considerable difficulties that lie 
in . reading off popular political 
attitudes from the seditious ‘mutter- 
ing* of individuals. 

Professor Sharp’s eagerness to 
prove. his thesis sometimes leads him 
to simplify or sidestep large and 
difficult problems ; for example, the 
case Wr the. predominance of the 
artisan rests on a. questionable 
elasticity in definition, and some 
discussion of the tissue of collusion 
and corruption between office-hol- 
ders, foresters and commoners 
characteristic of forest economics 
might suggest a t more complex 
pattern bl opposition. But these 
qualifications should not be allowed 
to detract from the vahie of his. 
argument that the poor were capable 
of mobilizing behind their own 
leadeTa and programmes. 

- Until recently, .the. 'temptation to 
cpncentratd on the -more dramatic 
‘episodes of large : sCale rebellion has 

independent,' coherent anion. As a 


flaw. - By its policy of respeca for the 
property rights of the substantial 
landholder, (lie Crown attempted 
deliberately to forestall or disnriu 
protest. A careful Identification of 
the faces in the crowd, though not 
without its problems and lacunae, 
Suggests the absence of any number 
of go n try or yeomen among me 
opposition. The rising should- more 
properly be seen therefore ns a 
movement of the marginal poor, 
stiffened, by a significant artisan 
presence, against a policy .of enclo- 
sure from which they had little to 
gain and much to lose hi the face 


Of uncertain employment, depressed 
wages and recurrent harvest failure, 


Shorn Stakes a similar claim for 
the .role' of the artisan in the food 


plot. But errors of fact and inter- 
pretation, as well as a tendency, to 
exaggerate or .' generalize too con- 


fidently on the basis' of an Impres- 
. monistic survey, weakens much of 


, Monistic survey,. weakens mucu ui 

IVyrndt Is otherwise useful here. iThd' 


Tan Approach- 7 which • seeitis * to *• aw 
count the importance of popular 


maiiv slmii^ histories The avaH story ‘ tr . caummt . , nl . thc policy in the' area has now few 

able ^ evidence diemtes a degiee of P easam /y has the special import- subjected to minute scrutiny, and 

apje evidence nictates a aegree or ance 0 f revealing the shorter teim the old bioture of two meat 

S?“ n: j 8 ?u S economic • ahd -social movements fighting for dominance over 

“ ; 'he ?*»•'?« '*• period: i„ ,h, f!?S? il Eu^fa Ew b^' t 

cipai object of scrutiny is toe peu | eve ] 0 f population and the in- carded. The great powers ' are -«■- 


instability mused 


survey and the Black Death. This suggests that . they wore adjusted Qnd Rusjri , a operated by what Peel 
part of the story accords well to changing family needs and cir- ca]led the "uncontrollable nrin- 

enough with. M. M. Postan s model: cumstanceS during a tenant’s life. C iple” by which rational motives 

a growing population was accpm- cycle: but by 1500' me concern of aild so b e r analyses became caught 

modated for the most part by. the the larger tenants to pass on u ., and perverted in an atmosphere 


more intensive occupation of exist- accumulations of land intact implies 


Jag land. 


that a process of differentiation I information. 


manufactured crisis and mis- 


Some of Dr Dyer’s figures in this among the peasantry was becoming D Yfl n D ' s m&eisterinl survev of 

respect are significant. His esti- permanent, pointing the way .to- th e se rhemes iii ilie first h a I? Sf 

mate is that in 1299, out of a total wards “the emergence of ugranan n i nMeeB th renmrv i« th* imut 

acreage of 30-40,000 for the estate capitalism" in the English country; “* *SmwfSEF& the BrS 

ns a whole only 2,000 acres had side. Tc iM it another way the end of the 8tor thut lias ,* t 


been cleared in the previous cen- views of Postan, CJiaynnov and annaared r t j- certain t0 become 
lur -V, a nd a half. Not surprisingly Lenin on this matter can be made standard work on l1lB Object, 


small-holders had multiplied and compatible. 1pH _ f f nr P , B j, r . hles^rf with 

rents were a particularly buoyant Dr Dyer has produce la study main aim of the book 

clement in the bishop s budgets. By of great scholarship and of remark- ,i. p ir i p . n r (i;,k 

the opening of the Fourteenth cen- able interest wliiclh will be irdis- n D ii2 v in Ceu!rfll Asia bS 

tury a • ” seriously disadvantaged pensable reading for ail students ^ S/Mb! 

majority can be discerned among of the medieval and early modern defen “ of hJJ overseas iataresls, 


the peasantiT. The beneficiaries, economies. It will generate much I esnec j a u v the defence of Indio 
were die thirteenth -century bishops discussion, but also one complaint, I es ES cifll,y J!V? defence otiuajs.. f 


British Government is 




expense, of the larger historical Sharp’s study is to be welcomed, 
problem, of why artisans - .in this iolm Wnltnr 

- period responded to crises fn their. , JOHII. Waiter 

trade by .attacks ou traditional — r— — — 


with difficulty, if w 5 S 

half of the fourteenth century and at all. It might have been better flVn n m I n nol an 'external 

received its death blow in 1349, to jettison them if they could not 

even though reasonably good grain be more adequately presented. . ,2. Asia was ■ ' 


scapegoats!.- Professor Sharp’s . dis- John Walter is lecturer in history 
paragement of the idea of the moral of the University of Essex. • 


■ prices for a time postponed the 
final day of reckoning until the last 
decades of the century. By the et\d 


ter was virtually a rentier. His william College, Cambridge. 


cety presenter tlclpntlon in Central Asia wu a 
' Edward Miller semantic device j a means by which 

. ■ European and Indian concerns could 

' be united to give officials m London 
and Calcutta a common -frame of ■ 
reference. The strategies decided 
on for the defence of British India 

«•! nun ««nf ftlwcfr ViohpH ATI * flfl aTlprC* 


were not first baaed on or| j ippt < 

. nt I, dlnaliniV ana: tftfl. 


elation of a situation and;- »« 
Woven into theory. R<tUier, tney 


The Bitth’ of tbc Irish. Free State,’ 
1921*1923. ' . ■■ . - 


1941*19Zd ' ..• •• • ' . ’• ■ 

by Jospbh'M. CiiiTBil' ’ 

University o'f: Alabama Ppbjd, £13,95 


ISBN 0 8173 .0013 9 ; 


Joseph’ Curran has produced ; an 
excellent account of the; Irish strug- 
gle for separate statehood’ [n the 


crowded two and a: half yeara from 
January --'1921,. to. May-.-. i923< 
Detailed^ .painstaking, w|se In judg- 


Detailed^. painstaking, wjse In. judg- 
ment, 'dear in understanding^- It 
reflects ‘a 1 - labour- df-love sppnniiig 
over.twtf 'decadefi bf '#e5ieartni'-Based 
on a : thorough , sifting 1 of £ Cabinet 


records, especially British but with 
some Dell Eiceann 'files, an . private 
papers - anti: interview^,'? and on a 
most exhaustive! reading df existing • 
• secondary source^, this is the most: 
complete account available and it 
.Is As imprbsslve in -itt . balanced 
fairness as it is -in its' compifeheii-: 
slve scholarship. ■«'. •> • 

...- Comprehensive, that is, so fdr as 
.the author- interprets his- task; Fol- 
lowing an admirable introduction, 

, he settles Into -his detailed narrative: 
after, (he return to. Irelarid - from 
America of de Valera at. the: close 
. of. 192Q; Ha brings .1921 into' ever, 
sharper . focus as rhe^ yeat. advances, 


through the famlljar outline of 
P4ace-feeler*> •, true®,,' 'fencing' for., 
-position, then close an 4' drSihatic, 
negotiation Hnd fedse, 'eleven ch-H otic , . 
■ agreement in December. He pro- 
ceeds on through . the bitter' Dali 1 
debates on ratification, the narrow' ' 
vote of January 1922. and the Over 
widening split that led inexorably . 
to civil war, and hie does riot Jay. 

‘ down his pen until that war Itself is 


were shaped by the requirement* 
of strategists dn bureaucraucpohnci 


- . , • • ear-*-- j ,• •• # , T • i - Ul < B LI Ct 105*010 an vm • ■ j.. 

ful t Sic] supervision, IAsh minis- Bud then projected on - to 
ters gradually assumed Control, bit nfahnd. Their apotheop® 
Dublin Castle’S adnii lustra five roaclvedin the identification &r* fl 
• machinery. The -Irish Free State £Srnal ritreot by a Bunfitm 
Agreement Act legalized the Pro- : „ ower l w hldli would link with « a , 
visional t 'Government’s position, l n ^ nQ ] challenge to Brithh nik-- 
and oft April 1 an or del- in council wSSkSd th& theory heU 

' formally transfdrred ■ control- of f 0r j t offered something 

the Revenue departments and set ^ a “ d was- virlufHy 


•- C .■ iv'- 


' , THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHN'O LOG'S , . 


concluded. He adds, many ajitborita-.. other powers, ! : . . was made the pnper td8«*‘ I* J 2£ 

.rive- insights along the way.'Tutidly 1 -Jb an account of such - nlnjastic I » 0 j(. acv 0 c p ren cli ' and i 

- And calmly;' and R. he does no| add Independence-winning, .treaty-mak- gtracy ot * nl1d ,ebdljon? 

much i to what is known by his and even constitution-writing I A n . a ar . m w .;j.irh Kim 

-.fellow ; 'rfesear'chei*s'. 'Tifi : ■ nevdrv^dwtlj -it Is to be regretted that 
healMted to ’offer jutlgrtdnts and he more attention was not paid to the 
baa certainly- put. future students overcoming of the , 
deeply in Wo debt; . Complex problems of transferrina 

Jke may have' missed spm® minor civil service T — - , 

pdlttts, ha jay not have followed .. ffof- vHn B nIng confilence at houie at« i -left unaCathed by ; ' : 
through sufficiently ;hls encounters and gbread. But perhaps this critic' -Impei inj: 

wlth the people and events jn the ism t00 Js . Ua fu 5t . Dr Ronin; revealed ..os i ,tje 


■Wiuflitfi-jtoiite;. FNftoo, (Wlyi^mpiitn (and the UK, ahd n, 
..'•USA j or^ wrlRen .with: fresh-lntoriiiotlon by nationals IhVolved in •" 

.' •Odalolooioal rneae. cbmm'unldaltenSw'seaffih/Fi Library Journal.-* | 
-j.Cotiferits-j';!.- v.;.. ■ •' ■ 

;; The iNewa^pera. of, mb;: Ulb ;.adlh < Canliiiy :-j Th®: US Model,*- Anthony 

; ;Thft: N^.:E|^lroqlC | .M^.fe,ond. Tiielri Pl^Oe ln Thj. Inloriftav ; 


,-ftot appear, naggea to greatr 

lvoulcf b Q fairer,- wife (botb in . 


eatness by an 


.: jfeiute • ' professor 


Pl^Oe in ihe. inloimai ■ 


iChttsHtutiop-piakihg, but pu^; ; ctidrad’s • achievement ;for : What it 
lisbmg delays preyenttm'.this, worthy. { s ( jj e most complete aebunt of 


hten. the festlgator 
war). The story '• 


7A& l.-.b* .«» 


.' ffioedom— The Spsinla; 


pap, /c&Q 'Aritonto Manlnoz Soten Th ^ : Rola - V - 
[(t.Ufluase ' "Revoluiion, ■. Joan Seaton . .& 3 en ■ s . 


Ja pan, wnifaht ‘Horslov:-- '• 

T.he JMrnallaraO _PoU .In. holy, $ aadhei/o#l/: !6<f^ out‘p “paperb ack^’^d itioti“ so .tljat the 

. - to r)al JdQ88. u Ed Ho rib I [Bo fair Chang ln« .= Relationships, . . */. ■ffi Q , rWe^utsv5i^ widostpoaslblq'r effdersbip can„behe 7 , 

between Publlaherd^ahd ;Uoyrnalfete-^An OVerylaw.' DeV/d J. «««■/ <.: ■ «o precise -mid complete a. 

•'■Tfro J FolflIcm-. Ea6lromy :Ql’-^ §roty, Jajnef Curteji; .; ^ accpuht af. a crowded' 

. ” .7- *V'. ■ : ; anff:->i& fjeriddj of modern Yfislv 

■ Anthpn^SMm /a otreotonol the British Fllm fmhUl^ ' ■ ' . fo1 ^ ' the- ■ hamln . ,«dmlni.wi.tt« * - - 
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Value of a geographical training 


ftil Erosion 

WiVS. 



Solis and, Land Use Planning 
teD. A. Davidson 
&isn. E3.95 

0582 48985 7 " 


ftne two paperbacks are in ..thfe 
Irtpuaa series “Topics in Applied 
Cagraphy” iri. which an issue of 
tjuTMt concern is first developed 
; u i theoretical level and then 
I Rostrated in action through a case- 
wit researched by the author. 
Atidme when many geographers 
kite become enmeshed in their 
ntdailst areas and may at times 
no^er .what pahimilar skills the 

B ipiler has ' to offer, .it is 
9\ing to read two contributions 
itidid ow so clearly the value of a 

T phlcal training. In particular 
worth recording the special 
sicetlon given in both books to the 
iriSodologies appropriate at dlf- 


A total of 113 pages makes this 
or necessity a- highly condensed 
e^emnt *o that, in one sense, it is 
dirficiilt for a reviewer ro- criticize 
what is left otu. My advice to the 
reader is to go straight to the com 
elusion in order to understand better 
the philosophy and aims of the book, 
as the - pi'ef ace is -too conventional, 
tq bo reaily informative; Tt must be 
said that much of the technical 
material is available in other collec- 
ted sources, some of which (for 
example, Hudson’s Soil Conser- 
vation ; Batsford, 1971) do a 
very good job already, so that 
Morgan’s main coutri but ions are In 


■inventory and the pressure on land. 
Soil survey procedures are then 'out- 


presenting a most efficient and up 
to ' date distillation- of the subject, 


providing a positive guide- to theo- 
retical modelling' approaches, • and 
demonstrating an hierarchical system 
of erosion surveys according to scale. 

Although .discussion of Malaysian 
ftiaterial is perfectly justifiable in a 
book with a strong link with land 
use, it is a pity that the author has 
not given a little more thought to 
the kind of approach which most 
of his readers coufd apply them- 
selves.' I would therefore have liked 
to $ee. a short additional chapter on 
some temperate applications of the 
derailed erosion survey. Large scale 
surveys, though of academic interest, 
are arguably a quantum leap beyond 
the resources of the individual ; it 
is only by dealing with the local 
level that young workers' will see 
rhe practical opportunities that exist 
for them. Thjs should be borne in 
mind for a later edition, iu the 
event of which the rather inadequate 
fitst chapter could be expanded to 
include more on rhe cruises of soil 
erosion. The entirely perfunctory 
Fig 1.1 and Table 1.1, which neither 


/craft scales of concern, from the 
-braid reconnaissance level to the 
detailed local level. . . . 

In tho first chapter of - Soil 
frwtort, Morgan points out that 
tbe erosion problem depends on 
«crn>, resistance and protection : 
in otter words the natural agencies 
4l vtind and water attempting to 
IcStibllbe landscapes, the inherent 
niucities of surfaces to resist such 
| opirr and the influence of man in 
! acerbating or inhibiting soil Joss 
riinly by Ids control over plant 
mer. It it essential to realize these 
pinmeters at the outset for they 
; affect one's approach towards the 
: Hihwnilcal treatment of the sub- 
j ieci developed in later chapters. 

The book then proceeds by way 
oi nino and water processes ana 
ihtlr mechanics through intensity 
sod susceptibility factors affecting 


Britain.' Thcse'are soil sllitey-based 
methods of classifying land accord- 
ing to its degree of limitation, prin- 
cipally for agricultural use, .although 
in non-agricultural contexts the 
system can be applied to g range of 
land uses. The following chapter 
deals with principles and methods 
of land, assessment and it is perhaps 
a pity here that the conceptual link 
between land capability systems and 
other approaches Is weaker than 
might be desired. 

Given the extensive literature of 
the 1970s J it this f id Id and the not 
Inconsiderable amount of hot eir 
contained within it, i deluding the 
problematical introduction of econo- 
mic and social inputs, Davidson is to 
be congratulated for his clarity and 
careful definition of terms. He 
might have indicated, however, that 
in addition to the modest amount of 
published work, on overseas land re- 
source surveys much work spon- 
sored by the UN or FAQ has been 



carried out by private enterprise 
and the results of a large volume of 
this sort of work arc now available 
to governments overseas. Informa- 
tion on coverage of official soil and 
other surveys can be vety mislead- 
ing in view of this. A succeeding 



chapter on sail assessment for par- 
ticular purposes is of ihe type I was 
advocating earlier in this review, in 


that it concentrates more of its 
attention at the local level on parti- 
cular issues. 


The final chapter deals with the 


clarify, nor even ornament, could 
also then be removed. Despite these 


application of soil surveys in The 
Netherlands, an excellent illustra- 
tion of the value of a soil data base 
in land use' planning. Our own per* 


Mttkm mes, to wavs in which the 
; (urikabsurd may be assessed ahd 
rfnrdei Thera • then . Follows a 
■Mw on. modelling soil erosion 


reservations, this is undoubtedly a 
useful book at a price that students 
can . afford. 

Davidson’s Soils and Land Use 
Planning seems to fill a real gap in 
the literature. Despite limitations 


formance in this respect is mostly 
disappointing but it is to be hoped 


that this clear exposition of its 


potential role will educate students 
In the related fields against the kind 


i^er wt. modelling soil erosion 
Wlciej by ^.goij^deration of strate- 


pMforerosiori-control; The remain- 
"Vfwd of the book is devoted to 


.imposed by length It sh,ould'b ec0l|Iie 
the standard reference in, this field. 


W surveys at various scales in 
In this section, previous 
are integrated in the context, 
i«liod use planning, 


tne standard reference m ims now, 
as it IS excellently researched and 
written with a skill vitally important 
If this particular topic i? not to seem 


In the related fields against the kind 
of perverse nmrowiu-ss which has 

Often attended decision jnaking in 
land us* pdanping. . 1 


Richard Smith 


The consplcuotia spiral galaiy M$i (=NGC5194) and Its cortipOnlon 
NGC5195 passed close to each Other during the past several hundred 


mundane. The author beams by 
loakine at the basic need for land 


nuvyjjj pwowi tiyoi: iv uqt.ii vuibl ’mu Jiifl Luc poai Boyotlii jiuiiulcu 

million years. Effects of the encounter may he seen In. the olongateri 
shape of the diBC of>M51 and tlie sol-uiuz pitch anale of it* spiral arms. 


looking at the basic need for land 
assessment In terms of resource 


Richard Smith is lecturer in geo- 
graphy at the University of Leeds. 


shape or the disc of -MSI a 
Taken from Galaxies, a ct 
format, with accompanying 
son at £20. 


•» Vi WIWMIIWI Ul, TUG lUVCIQHIVII 

•M51 and tlie sprung pitch angle of it* spiral arms. 
», s collection of photographs published In Ihrgo 
mnylng text by Timothy Ferris, by Thames &'Hud- 


J™^ ct |on fe Modern Mycology 
JJ-.W. Deacon 

KM 



j^uctlonth Fungi 
9 kta Webster . 
!*Woge Unlvorsltv 


Superficial treatment is given to 
many- topic? and (here is an .u nr 
accepta^lfl . amount . of ml^lnfpr. 
matiort and. error. There, are 
strong indications that the author 
has ' -not mastered • his sources. 
For .instance, on pagd 95 theiq 
la a brief .discussion of the 


parasitism of the human 'body .'(page 
.175), this. yieW Is now rejected Bbd,. 


'for., many, years, dimorphism . has 
been looked ; upon as merely a ’ 
response to adverse conditions. 


15 ther<j 

6firfi- ,,c i'{T r . « I* a brief discussion of the 

jwage University Press, £30,00 .. rule of P310 (a. putative spotogenic 

JIJ.S3 ... . . tn lla-ht.inrtlirprf tnorulfl- 


Indeed, exogenous fungi are con- 


sidered to bp opportunistic, sapro- 
trophs' entirely lacking in any 


^IP 52i 22888 3 and 29699 


compound) in light-induced sparula- 
. tlon. It is stoted that “ . . . It may 


V ' ' ■ ' •' — - 4 - 1 V - j 1 -~i ict -a*- a hormone in a wide range pf 

ghcreaslng Importance, of nvyed- fungi. W« dtrnot 
STj* A- distinct discipline ' within structure 1 -. The truth is that rer. 
J ^logicaT ^len^es li reflected .'search from' 1970 ortwards, has cast 
S> '*tea'diiy irtcrek^Stf ^’ttumher 1 ' Ipcreddog doyhtt oh- Its^pliyslqlogb 
■Mb I biology texts The aeoDO cal rule and that Its structure, bps, 
S mps of Uese vaiioa w ® •• been elucidated. These facts. are set 

/evieWhd V hlie ari I P ;a 


special adaptations for parasitism 
(see C. W. Emmons, C. H. Blnford 
and J. P. Utz, . Medical . Mycology j 
Lea Sc Febiger, 1970). -. ../« 


is despite Its importance as an out- 
standing example qf , hfejify 
developed, myebparasitism-* • . 

As a comprMiensive,.:and com- 
prehenslble, introduction in fungi 
this book leaves much to be desired. 
Its organization and execution sug- 
gest that it was written With too 
much huste. ; . . 

The first edition of Professor 


e> volution; of fungi rather than, to be. 
..'told that • . . there' are so many 
observations which con be verified. 


oub^rvBwonff wqjcu uwn oe vermea, 

and for this reason I Nave preferred 
to -leave aside those: which never 
will”. Similarly, die merit* or^ other- 


wise of various .classification 
schemes, ptigjht have been discussed 
in relation to the. authors' choice of 


The author also sidesteps impor- 
tant issues. .Witp. reference M the 
. . dtfflcultle*; Of termloDlogy in sym- 
-bjosls his ’ attitude is n . . .having 

S ore or less decided vVhat to ceU 
1 let us consider the example M 
- (page 148): His' contention (page 
. 162) that It is appropriate tp con- 
isider mycorvhi?as in. the context of 
-plant pgfoulltism ; alkitys. / him-.to 
evade any meahicgfirl tbftsfdprgnqn 
■ of mutualism. ” ' „ 

The illustrations . are generally 
ipoor, scales are sometimes not 
ijfld|cated ahd 1 labels are Inadequate- 
par froflibelfig sBlf-expIanqWrir. 
many have ‘ uhnecesserily long and 
complicated j captions, 'soiftqtlrnes 
: ten or more Jlnes long. The caption 
to a 'composite' diagram of mycor- 
\rlilzal structure, occupies one third 
of a page, end Includes, quite Irrele- 
-vantiyi an account pf. how to clear 
and stain roofs .for microscopic 
: .observation, t. J -. •. . -v . . i- ; g 
- More; seriously, timy , are often. 
■' glaringly incompatible wipi (ho 
text: For example, there are ; many 
good . ..elect^.on . micrographs -. Of, 




K M'tid bv^eice ' T^i bviDr De*coft 

for ^der^iSter it Ts ha ™ s ? udied \ ,l: » no r« Ujoroughly. to 
.condensed,! pud ' wUUirt the-v^i 8 advantagd.-.. . > .- --'i '• 

SnSal skoro- . tffi^notiori . has ' been discredited 


in fort, » 

fcfeua tided for-'a 1 ®Wdehce\ to th* contropr. . The 

/wnigflt’ui, is 


Webster’s book, published 10 years 
ago, has deservedly acquired., the 
Status qf a classic.- This enlarged 
and revised version is a .worthy 


G. C. Ainsworth’s system as the one 
to follow. This escneWal of ipecula- 


successor to (t and is, quite, simply*. 


tion leads to a Certain Jack of exrite- 
ment In some places where extra 
interest might nave been aroused. 


thB'best: current teaching and refer- - 
ence text on the fungal groups as 
a whole, Its basic framework con- 
sists ’ of ' accounts of -families . and 
genera, arranged in a traditional 
hierarchical manner, with detailed 
description* ofr the - biology qf ' B . 
limited number qf impOrtan t" spe- 
cies. 1 Within this are general con- 
siderations of . structure, growth; 
differentiation and reproduction. In 
addition; the physiology of some 
k.ev processes-^for instance, sexual 
[.feproditcrion and . phbtctroplsm — is' ' 
'dealt with in mate depth'; The t«kt< 
is .lucid, Authoritative and well 
supplied, with germane references. 
Tlie abundant and - excellent' line' 
drawings, mostly the author's own 
from fresh material, combine clarity . 


For, example,. nqwhere in the other* 
. wise satisfactory account of nema. 


. wise satisfact&ry account of nema- 
tode-trapping fungi is there any sug- 
gestion; as; to what advantages accrue 
to this bizarre habit; ■ 

Professor . Webster bas adhered 


Professor . Webster bas adhered : 
tp the aim of. bis first book which ' 
gvas^ ; to ..Vfrlte ah introduction , to. 
fungi .urine examples that are easily - 
available tn the jiving state ; which 
really means easily available to th© , 


mycology student resident in tho'i 
British isles or Western Europe, 
Tills, attitude mpy be laudable, but . 
' its '• concomitant is a degree of !! 


pararii ialisni. Should tile Mellolales 
.(highly adapted ■ leaf parnsites of 
grftgt importance with 50 gdnerd 

J m nn.Vlvl AAA ! 1 


with aesthetic appeal; aVid repro- 
duction of the half-ton p illustrations, 
again mostly. 'die' aUthdr’s own,- has 
been much unproved since the first 
cdltidn. . f'i 1 

. .While admiring h4» stholarshlp 
and ' tlioroughiiess, it might be 
argued that die author has some- 
times failed to do himself full jus- 
tice.- Professor. Webster Is an out- 
standing atud Inspiring teacher, but 
this la not -'always apparent' to the 
reader: it must be. admitted, there 
are - frequent longueurs. This - is 
possibly due to the fact that specu- 
lation is largely avoided. It would 


and possibly 2.000 species) be 
ignored simply because they are.' 
maiftly , tropical in distribution 7 


gnoo. .... electron . ,»uvrugrapn» ■■ «», 
habrtoria of plant pathogen? avail- 
. able, but die author .choose?, to yip 



tion- on blptebphlo .parasites ;■ witft, . standing atud inspiring tt 
it might be, added. a 10-lina caption. . this Is. not alvtays appor 
" .Paradoxically, in the section on reader: it must be. annul 


I'ftiycopardsitipn, : ..Plpiocephdlis >.»s 
represented. '-dhly by '-a. bad line 
drawing' and: thbre is no -montion of 
!■ \ Ws iiuigus in -thd text, although it 
-' Is. indexed :aS appearing there. This : 


Theho is also a; strange reluctance 
to us© electron micrographs, even 
the author’s own, - and although 
: these, have been well interpreted 
■ by line drawings, the latter are ho 
.substitute fop rhe real, tiling. ; . .. 
- However, tills Is to' bo merely: 

? lueriitou3, and nothing- cart detrntt 
ram Professor 1 •' Webster’s . f ii^o , 
achievement. His book is indlGpen- ’ 
sable bo th to .teachers ' and suulenis' 
of mycology/ , • 


. R, C. Cooke 



have been Interesting to- have had 
theduthorifl view* on the origins a tig 


-j-r—w ■ - , . " - : • ■ " ■ ' 

t iR. C- Cooke, ts reader in botany at , 
■ - the . Uriiver$ity of . ShtffreltU 
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One of the world's leading booksellers, Dillon's Invites you- 
to choose from over 150,000 academic, technical and general 
titles covering ell subject areas. 

The shop has now expanded to Include larger Geography, 
Education and History departments with the Science sub- 
jects occupying the whole of the enlarged basement floor. 
In addition, Dillon's stocks Secondhand and Antiquarian 
books and our Record department carries a wide range of 
records' and cassettes of the best In classical and. spoken 
word. recordings. - 

This large end varied stock enables us fo provide a com- 
prehensive service to both personal and mall order custo- 
mers alike. 

A Pi nlM Company 
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Psychology and Sociology 
from Plume/ 
Meridian/Signet/Mentor 

• Ctdtttrt oilrtfkldahty • > . w >;v';w 
Michael Lewis 

A searching study of the social psychology of poverty, crime, racial Injustice 
and educational failure In America and why they persist. 1 

483 00B13 8 224pp £3.38 

Cognitive Therapy and Emotional Disorders 

Aaron T. Beck MD 

A clear comprehensive' guide to the theory and practice of Cognitive 
Therapy, (he influential new approach to the understanding and treatment 

of mental UlnasB, written by the leading exponent ' . • 

4'8aooeia4 368pp &aa 

Technology and Culture 

■M. Kranzberg & W.H, Davenport. ' ; . '' [ ; ' 

Are machines our servants or are oiir lives shaped by our Inventions? Ai '• 

•• 1 selection of writingsincluding Aldoua Huxley, Peter Drucker, Lewis - ■' 

. Mumfordand Ritchie Calder discuss the issues, 

480004868'. 988pp £3,38 

rox further Information, pavr catalogue arid inspection copies please ■ 
apply to the Admlnfetra don Dlroctor.MEW EVOIiISHLIBIUlRY, 
Barnard's Ina, Holbein; London EC IN 3JH ' 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Testing egocentricity 




Are Young Children Egocentric? 
edited by M. V. Cox 
Bntsford, £11.00 
ISBN 0 7134 3720 0 

** It sM depends on what you mean 
by * egocentric Is the obvious res- 
ponse to the book’s title ; the some- 
what more informed response being 
that it all depends on what Jean 
Piaget meant by the term. For, 
critical of Piaget as the contribu- 
tions typically are, it is this 
Piagetiac conceit which stimulated 
the research discussed here. 

Piaget claims that the child starts 
our from a state of total indlffei - - 
cr.tiatiou between Ills self and the 
worla and develops eventually to a 
< knowledge of an objective universe 
(also conceived by other minds) 
through the process of acting on 
the world and internalizing these 
actions within an integrated system. 
The notion of egocentricity is cen- 
tral because, for Piaget, there must 
necessarily be egocentricity to the 
extent that knowledge is deter- 
mined by. die child’s own percep- 
tions and own fictions before it is 
regulated by a balanced system of 
internalized actions, including the 
actions of other people. What makes 
such a. theory so challenging to the 
psychologist and so infuriating to 
the philosopher is that it is very 
similar to a philosophical system 
but a: the same time is supported 
by actual observations of childish 
thought : young babies treat unper- 
ceived objects as non-existent ; 
young children asked to select a 
photograph of another’s view of a 
display will select that of their own 
view' a boy may refuse to accept 
that his brother has a brother and 
so forth. 

The papers in this short but 
excellent collection are by some 
very familiar figures on the British 
developmental scene, all of whom 


pi *■ ' • Me .uw 


also have international reputations 
as researchers. George Butterworth 
and Gavin Biremner address the 
question of the egocentric nature of 
the baby’s conception of objects. 
Butterworth’s arguments are perhaps 
the most novel in the book. He 
tackles Piaget's primary assumption 
that the child cannot Base his con- 
ception of reality on perceptual 
information and argues from his 
data that the human species has 
evolved mental apparatus which is 
tuned to the contours of the world. 
Therefore the baby need not “con- 
struct reality” with a paradoxical 
mixture of plasticity and activity, as 
Piaget claims. Bremner reviews pre- 
vious research and his own elegant 
studies on the intriguing pheno- 
menon of babies returning to the 
location in which they previously 
found an object even though they 
have since seen it transferred else- 
where. On the credit side, such a 
phenomenon can generate a wealth 
of experimentation and controversy 
but, as in so much developmental 
work, so much hinges on precise 
experimental detail: Butterworth 

argues that such findings .are a 
function of the object being hidden 
in a recess rather than behind a 
screen. 

Maureen Cox evaluates the per- 
ceptual perspective-taking literature 
with her usual clarity and care. The 
Robinsons give an informative 
review of verbal referential com- 
munication — whether and how the 
child tailors his speech to the 
listener’s needs. But perhaps the 
chapter of widest interest is that by 
Paul Light in which he treats social 
perspective-taking as a personality 
variable In order, to propose a very 
uq-Piagetlon construal . of " egocen- 
tric”; -not, edn the child put him- 
self in another’s place, but will he. 
It -seems that die good perspective 
taker has typically had a liberal, 

E ersori -oriented upbringing, but may 
e a wilful, fussing, child. So per- 


haps “spoilt” children m 

Every contribution malm 
kmd of reference to anlq? 
tlon problem. “ We coald L 
behaviour egocentric" iL 
" but should we ? “ 
clearest In Norman pL 
chapter on drawing. lntereS! 
rigorous as the contribution S 
ably Js, the Relevance to ffij 1 
tnsm issues Is via Piaatf, 
obscure ejaim that egaffl: 
reflected in the child's teadS 
juxtapose rather than re) ™ 
In his drawings. i s pj aw 
founding egocentricity as Y 
with its effects ? It fc n « 
But what is c ear i» that the. 

2V®" 9 ueatl ° n m hare to 

It all depends on what you 
pret Piaget to mean by' « 
trie*”. Thank goodneiuhi 
butors have left the Plmt 
to it and got on with addnTrt 
fascinating questions. In'dcLil 
they reinforce , the belief i 
although Piaget’s theory 1$ the 
confusing in psychology h h 
the most nutritious. 

Jam es Ru 

Dr Russell is lecturer, in wpd 
at the University of UvtrpooL 
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TO PSYCHOtOOl 

Hllgatd and Atklhsfi 


_ . when tlio: originator of that frame-. 

Toward a Theory of Psychological , worlt . Wfla actually concerned with 
Development - .; the development of knowledge. Is 

edited by .Sohan and CeUa ModgH either bo bias the theory or warp 
NFER, tho framework, .yoniche, In hiV 

I8BN 0 85633 185 6 • concluding section, highlights this 

- ; * ' whi»n lie • argues that one cannot 

The gedetic ertistemologlst Jean assume that people necessarily be- 
pjagftt haa studied extensively tha--.-.Baya ? .aiid ihinl^ logically, nor, in 
development of knowledge, or the : diejr own lives, does this matter. 

. manner in which we construct the Neitherare moral and Intellectual 
categories by which we order sense development necessarily coordinated, 
data. Since he 'chose ‘to approach Having considered the jnoblanjs in* 
this epistemological question oy ob- hereat In defining development, in 
sei-vlha this wavs' in which' children particular, the extent to, which it Is 

world, his work has been of interest „ ® 

>n“" e T“hh gW* LJ Lr^k in^hU. 

■ jSL ,Ms i! ,hE " Lst 

S? ^!u'jmS!nSSIw',Aa HL ?S^ > JKtS7iJSESS 


bd iigs ■ toleth er dive rsa p^dmloi 'Of.* skill depends on environmental 

^iaf^xp^anatfons^of^d^veh^u^r; 

a, comprehensive theory of human 

ous disciplines; apd'fhelr papers, are .The separata section# of this book, 
grobped. .into .sections .which ooik will appeal ; to different- audiences, 
alder- 1 the' links between cognitive : "The ; papeiv on education .will ; be 
and ' ‘affective ■ development, and fpbpular and those . on affectivity, 
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Psychological Growth 

- - and the.PatftoMlt 

Relation^ .'1’: 

Rlennor'E. iftccobf 


: COGNITIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Robert I* Solsd 


FUNDAMENTAL 
STATISTICS F0? 

psychology 

3td EDIWON 
Robert ; 


abstract models of ,psychplo^al difficult', to See Whyrthis book 

plaiiatioh, lohgituainal and cross-cub ' took the- fbnn that it 'did. . .Each 
tufal .research related ‘to Plage tfan .aectiort could have been produced 
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.range ■; indicate ■' both the .editors*' : of its price and the diversity or tne 
(Jlligence and tl»e slgrjiflcance they - approaches Ir is mofd likely bo bo 
a.tmch tcrjlie -project .. -purchased by 1- libraries tiian" Ipdliri- 


. success tul ? Bdrhel inheldoriri'hef'i. '^ure tihafit will be .a 1 valuable 'source 
(generally favourable),, tdreword pm- |' of-referetuie! fqr those' iUteres ted h* 
pOfPfs^the ifact thqt ; tiia’ ;ed l tors’ ith e ' J vdd cr application -jof CPldpefs; 
.concerns are not PJagbt’sJ: 8h A s^ss. -work! ■> .1.: : ■ vj 1 -';' 1- 
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IVbat i« B ' F * Skinnor Really 
&lrt D. Nye 

Klice-Hall,£3.20 
ISBN 0 13 952184 4 

Personality and Heredity : an intro- 
faction to psychogeneiics 
by Brian W- P- Wells 
unaman, £5.50 . 

ISBN 0 582 29545 9 

These tiyo paperbacks ser our to- 
ttmiMiiiicate. in a rather elemcmai y 
form and simple language, what 
Sfa'nnerism and psychogenetics are 
ill about. In this both succeed very 
tdl; anyone wanting to find our ' 


irhat mode'ni thsDi ies of psych o- 
■ gaieties have t? say, would certainly 
Kt a reasonable and fairly accurate ' 
picture . of the scene by reading ' 
these two books. They thus fulfil-, 
in important function, even though- 


■ xidemlc Wfe, and particularly per- : 
laps in 1 psychology, the desire of 
anient* Ipr simplified accounts of. 
conplex material has led to n lower-', 
in; of standard's, so- much so that* 
more advanced: -treatment of com-.' 
plex theories hns almost . become - 
mihema. ' . • ' ! 

'• Skinner’s . rise to fame (or . 
notoriety) has had the unfortunate 
effect that many people judge his 
contribution in- terms of what they- 
my have rOad in the newspnpers ; 
h is a much more important 
thinker than he is often given credit 
lor, and also more complex and,- 


subtle. Unfortunately for the past 
dozen years or so his major* con- 
tribution bus been the writing of 
popular books advocating his par- 
ticul.tr brand of psychology, mid 
often making somewhat exaggerated 
claims for iTie virtues of “ operant 
conditioning” in solving many of 
our social problems. In doing this 
lie has made Ir difficult to under- 
stand precisely what It is that he is 
saying; his philosophical and social 
speculations are intermingled with 
experimental and factual material, 
and frequently Eairly obvious objec- 
tions and criticisms are not dealt 
with at ail, or only in a short and 
unsatisfactory manner. 

■ It is clearly important to- divorce 


which seems to be a rather naive 
kind of realism, -from his psycho- 
logical contribution,* which is a kind, 
-of quantified' dnd lawful hedonism. 
Hedonism -as a-' philosophical doc- 
trine has of course had its crl ' 


is fundamental to. Skinner’s' whole 
approach: 1 ' This has not .prevented 
the particular laws and rules of 
reinforcement which he has de- 
veloped from'; being 'extremely effec- 
tive, and from exerting a • far-, 
reaching influence on many psy- 
chologists \ their application to 
human affairs in the shape of 
. “ behaviour modification ” has cer- 
tainly had a great impact' on crimi- 
nology; psychiatry, and education. 
We are -only at the beginning of 
this revolution, and even those whp 
dislike Skinner’s philosophical orien- 
tation, and his- often rather barbed 




criticisms of ” mentnlistic ” concepts 
like freedom and dignity, might be 
well advised to find out what 
Skinner is rcully saying ; Nyc's bonk 
would certainly be a good intro- 
duction. 

Wells approaches his topic in n 
very sensible and responsible man- 
ner, pointing out the social .dangers 
and difficulties involved in the appli- 
cation of genetic principles to 
human conduct. He deals with the 
inheritance of intelligence, genus 
and normal personality, male-fertiaiu 
differences, the inheritance of 
psychotic disorders, personal ily 

disorders and neuroses, and finally 
with, did politics of psychogenetics. 
The discussion is factual ihrough- 


of experimentation and anuiysis 
used in those various, fields. 

The weakness of his book, essen- 
tially, is related precisely to the 
self-imposed limitations, which in- 
formed .his writing of it; the text is 


and discussions to give the reader 
any idea of the power and ividc- 
raiigihg importance of the new 
methods of biometrical geneticnl 
analysis which have been developed 
to deal with the problems Wells is 
talking about. These methods go 
well beyond the* simple estimation 
of the neritability of a given truii; 

• they enable us to analyse ihc genetic 
contribution to the additive portion, 
as well as domi nance, assort ive 
mating and .its effects, and other 
non-additive factors. 

.On the environmental side it 
ennbies us to discriminate between 
with in-family and between- fo mi ly 
factors ; this can have important 
consequences for theories of person- 
ality and mental disorder, a fnct 
Wells falls to mention. Thus Freud- 
ian and Lainglan theories of per- 
sonality development make parental 
(mainly maternal) behaviour res- 
ponsible for many of the complexes 
which later on are believed to lead 
to neurosis and psychosis ; this 
would implicate between-fumilv 
■ environmental factors. The generic 
evidence -hps failed to' unearth' any 
such contributions, and moke$ 
. wi thin-family environmental factors 
alone responsible for the. noii-gene- 


tliose who wish, for a simplified 
account of the facts. Wells’s book, is 
certainly a good introduction that 
serves Its main purpose. 

H. J. Eysenck 




Skinners rise to fame (or notoriety) has had the unfortunate eKcct H. J. Ei-senck is pi »/ 
™t many people Judge his contribution in terms of what they may have ecology at the University of 
«»4 m the newspapers.” - ddn’s Institute of Psychiatry. 


Racism-a full-blown ideology 


J*®. IQ apd Jensen 
h Janies U. Flynn 


fciSr,- . "/'in 

Kesnn'Pati 1 , £10.50 
0 710(0-0651 9 • ■ ■ • • 

Pjjf* ne ®d anothey book on the 
Wworq theme of the heritabilUy 

WlSli Pr ^ Jser ®^' ^ nte ^'6 ence ?' ' ^ an 
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Whiug ney) be, edmr wired to the 
JHLv'-- ...Flynri clearly 

■JJS* t he B*5 1 .' d dlstfrictiye 

tip Ws argument by 


■'•'W urst'riielpbaltlon itaken 
raeUt^', ■ K f. includes .a 


^ c ®biant.:-of: the rational 
S .M 0 ^ 8 , u ® e d By- a 'member, of 
Froht: in ..Justlfiing. 
imrnigratlon, and 

.^ye^-been (i and, can 
J’er.ibe) simply. S set t of ejgcula- 
q!?/. MMewnces, . a ; complex "bf 

' ' StR 'K ^ j 16 S L ,;aC j 8C ^ -° n,Sr 

,.. ar ^ctfnriexlbn between race 

i t|,a , “ti^add personal, traits.; . I14. 

' P°nnexlou . 



HIs position within the debate is 
made clear throughout: Jensen’s • 
evidence would be uncomfortabio to 
live with, if It were tu be accepted. 
The book sets out then to under miiio 
the apparent strength of, Jensens 
argument, by ' showing that the- 
. environmental explanations of 'tlia 
obsfiiyed 15-point average - IQ deficit 
’of American negroes are mqre 
tenable. 

: * r , Having shown to: what use Jensen’s 
evidence is put by racists.”, Flynn 
tries to explain in' simple terms the : 
• Oitlpirical bftsjs for Jdnscn resujn-; 
Atds ot both the JQ deficit 'and -i ts- 
genetic origins. The evidence is 
presented fairly. .with no suggestion 
that Jensen, in his sdentitlc wprk; 
is, acting As , a racist, . Jenson „1s pra- 

howeva^'-'bhcbmfo.rtBble. that truth 
might - be,;. But most of ' Jensfen s , 
evidence on the generic origins of 
the IQ deficit in negroes is indirect. 

It depends oq establishing separately 
the evidence, of hen lability, ,-of IQ, 
•and .the lower IQ scores of .negroes. 

, v Flynn builds up the contrary .ett-. l 
.. vironmental explanation qn the 
' basis .dfv direct evidence drawn from 
studies pf the intellocuiul! lqVe * of 
: chfldcen: ,of miked, marriages living 
in ' relatively favourable: , en^od- 
tnenta.i Hisyattempta 'I to weaken at . 
least. the key Jinks Jn.Jei itsyn ■ jjnl. 

chain of > ideas” depeUds pn identi-, . 
fyingetivlronmentul factor?: con- ; 

firied-.to . the black Pop« lB tion ^mid 

. uniform' within it”. 1M- 

- proves td be fruktratluKly weak or. 


of Rick Heber to show that a sub- 
stantial- cultural enrichment, pro- 
gramme started at birth is associa- 
ted with gains of between 20 and 
30 IQ points. Jensen lias argued 
that “the American environment 
has not done blacks much harm vis- 
i-vls Whites ”, but Flynn' concludes 
that. '* thanks to .child-rearing pnt-. 
terns, relations between the sexes, 
the values and traditions of black 
culture, blacks really ..do end, up, 
damaged’’, . p ' : 

-.' .The problem intending. this hook. 


ig a '• tension ■ between, ;q n ' the: one 

K Flynn’s attempt tp* interpret 
e evidence fairly, and on the 
other his determinatloii to reduce 



TPWtiOfihlsddeoldfiy.',.' 


'tliia children of uif tq 

'He also 'uses tilt MU wauked Project. 


the component of intelligence attri- 
butable tp inheritance to . below 50 
per cent, ' rather than the 80 per. 
cept estimated, by , Jenson. Tnevl-: 
tabiy tl» tehsJoiL proyps .\pd gcqa tint 
thrill but it an poneAt aho worth-, 
while attempt. In th? end the evi- 
dence has to be. accepted as bicon- 
elusive, and tor: educationalists 
.VernonVbook Intelligence : heredity 
and environpwit. will remain, the- 
Word useful text. But Flynn has 
provided' an Interesting and, rfed* 
ebld .book on a comply ,, subject 
frow ® n unusual perspective,. He 
lertveS us vVlth the reflection of J. B. 
S; *■ Haldsne • • • ; ■ .. 

, At . the time of the MOprish peep*. 

Potion of. Spain, a Moorish writor 
- ' commented . on the • Northern 
;• Edropdans. , , ."THey are of grbnt: 

. stature and of - a, white, colour. 

'. But, they Jack fill sharpness oMvlt 
hhd penetration Of intellect,”-. 

.i;. '•! ; Noel Entwistle 

JNTdiJ : fin t ipistle U professor 0/ 1 erlti- , 
cation at the University of Edin- 
burgh. 
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Small Groups and 
Personal Change 

Edited by PETER B SMITH 
Psychology in Progress 

Rccenlly there has been a large growth in the small group 
movement in such areas as sensitivity training, - encounter 
groups, therapeutic communities, social work groups und 
organization development. The essays in this book examine 
such questions as which kind of group, work .under which 
conditions, wiih which style of leadership, and which indivi- 
duals are likely AO produce desirable outcomes in different 
fields, . . " 

■ -256 pages- - 

• Hardback (1410727005 £9.00 
, Paperback 041072800 6 £4:95 


Made for Life . 

. . Coping, competence and cognition 
JOHANNA TURNER 

A fade for Life considers the relationship between feeling ublc. 
to cope and being able to learn- that is, the interdependence of 
affect and cognition in children under five. It argues thnl in 
order to make full use cd his cognitive capacities. the child must 
first develop the belief (hut he is able to copeond be effective. 
192 pages 

Hardback ()4l672nW9 £8.00 
Paperback 04167270UX £3.95 

The Geography of 
Public Finance 

Welfare under fiscal federalism and local government finance 
RJBENNETr 

In this authoritative study, R J Bennett addresses him self 10 (ho 
’geography' of public finance, examining who receives whiit 
benefit, where, and at what cost, from the social services. 1 !c 
adopts an integrated approach to taxes, benefits and inter- 
governmental grunts, draw ing empirical examples from a wide 
range of countries including tne USA, UK, Canada, Australia 
: and the nations of Europe. ... 1W ..... ..... ■. 

■ 512 paces 

..Hardback 0 4 16 7JO0O 6 £16.50 


Eleven British Poets 

■ An anihology edited by Michael Schmidt 
In compiling this anthology. Michael Schmidt has. presented an 
exceptionally valuable selection of ihc work of those poets who 
huve significantly influenced the development of post-war 
British poetry.- , • • . 

The spectrum of poets represented ffi wide, Including 
chapters On the work of \Y S Graham, Donald Dnvic, Charles 
Tomlinson, Thom Gunn, and Seamus Heaney. Bach poet is- 
briefly introduced and difficult and. obscure passages are 
footnoted. . . * . 

224 pages 

Hardback 04J6 728901 £8.95 . 

Paperback Q 4 16 72900 2 £3.95 
Xiihp edition 0423 50780 X £2.95 non-net 


Symbolism • 

An anthology edited by TG WEST 


ted with symbolism in literature - including W B Yeqis, R M 
Rilke, Wallace Stevens and AlexandrBlok'. It aims to provide * 
readers of English with material to complement the study of 
one dr njore national, literatures during the period of symbolist , 

Hardback 04)6 718906 '£5.95 
■ Paperback 0416719007 £2.95 

. 1.;: ...... . Fourth Edition rr , ' '■ 

A Histdry of the Roman World 
753 to 146 BC 

•; ■ . ; HH SCULL ARD 

■ Professor Sctilla rd’s study of Roman history from earliest limes 
; to the Age of the .Great Conquests has long since osiablishcd 
itself , as the Standard textbook on tire subject. Since the 
' 1 publication of the third cd»tf6n in 1961 a considerable amount 
of arohaeologicBl research- has bee n carried out. ami m uch of 
interest has come to liglrt, in pprticular on the earliest phases of 
! ,the itorlod and on the euHurnl environmenis in which the 


Romans emerged into the light of history. 

. 576pnges ; 

. -' " - Hardback I) 4 J6 71480.1 £J2.0O 
: I ^ Paperback OjlflftMWO. £6.75 

■ ■ All pticestfro.iittjn tha UKonly 
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The Psychology of the Offender 

by A. Nicholas Qroth 
with H, Jean Blmbaum 

. . o truly superb work. The style Is crisp and well focused, wiih a clarity that la 
rare . . . . " — 77m Non- England Journal of Medicine 


The First Twelve Thousand Years ■ 

by Ernest L. Abel 

. a remarkable synthesis, baaed on a most thorough and astonishing knowledge 
of the Kierelure . . . expertly presented MIVJ an originality seldom encountered In i 
this kind of writing." *" ‘ ‘ Richard Evans Schultes, Director 

Botanical Museum of Harvard Clnlvetsliy 
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Autism : new directions In research 
and education . „ 

edited by C. D, Webster, M, M. 
Konstant areas, J. Osman - - and 


J. E. Mack 
FrrKamon Press, £11.25 
ISBN 0 08 025083 1 


Altruism, Socialisation and Society 
by ‘J. Philippe Rushton 
Prent Icc-Hall, £11.00 
ISBN 0 13 023408 7 


Ptpase send 

□ Men Who Rape , 

□ Marihuana ...... 


>15.00 (4lR00/£9.45 oulalde OS) 

,..,> 17.95 ( 421 . 54 /El 1.31 oyislde CIS) 


Return 
lliis form lo: 


J address 
. city 


Attn. Advertising ’Department 
£27 West 17th 5Vect , . 
New YArk.'N.V. lOQ'lf • 1 

00/90 Middlesex Street 
London El 7EZ, England 
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; Winning 

: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COMPETITION 
; Stuart Walker ‘ 


i In thjs book, Dr, Walker points out that competitiveness 
5 can ' inteffeVo With' the attainment, of' competence and; 

: therefore can. become self-defeating. Thpse who use sports 

v competition for ulterior purposes, particularly those wliose 
primary goal Is winning, are. often less successful than 
.•those .who focus on competence. He believes that competi- 
tion is natural,- healthy, and beneficial. Most successful 
Competitors' are 1 emotionally ‘ mature end involvement in. * 
competition con and should be one of the most satisfying 
and constructive aspects of life • 


•i ; Zl;. Nopeniher A A 7 .* v ...r,- 26 gpp- / .. , clptk,£7^S , r 

f.; h '-^V iv'T.'-' w. ; ' •’■ " / 

j." ; ;;' v ... ?5 NeW f tteeX^S qu«V e London itC4A 3NT ,.-;'. . ! . 
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In 1 1943 Leo Kaliner first described 
a number of children whose con- 
dition differed markedly from the 
usual picture of mental retardation. 
These children shared a number 
of common characteristics which, he 
maintained, formed •“ a . unique 
syndrome not heretofore reported ". 


ViTpT77T7iT^B 1 I 


were severe language delay, an 
obsessional desire for sameness^ and 
ritualistic and, repetitive activities. 
The children . -were nof p.sceqs'anly 
bf subnormal intelligence,, and in-, 
deed many were particularly gifted 
in areas such' as music, drawing, 
arithmetic and long-term memory. 
They were, however, grossly abnor- 
mal in their social development and 
it was their extreme withdrawal and 
isolation which resulted In the use 
Of the term " autistic ”. Since 
Kanner's description ' of autistic 
children the condition has become 
widely recognized although know- 
ledge of what causod the disorder 
and how it may be treated remains 
limited. 

In this book, which is a col- 
laboration between professional 
authors and parents, Dr Webster 
and his colleagues set out to ex- 
plore the disorder from the _ dif- 
fering points of view of families, 
researchers, clinicians .and of the 
autistic child himself. They begin 
with an attempt to dariFy the. main 
characteristics of autism and then 


As the title Of this book suggests, 
it raises the question as to whether* 
the altruistic attitude can be taught 
as well as caught. The SOED defines 
altruism as “regard for others as . 
the principle of action”: as such 
it is the antithesis of selfishness. 
This is an Important matter for all 
educators, but for ,Dr Rushton 
altruism is the central problem, fac- 
ing society today, and he argues ' 
forcefully that we must view the 
family and educational milieu -as 
situations in which selfishness must 
be combated and '■altruism learnt/ *• 
All' but the most case-hardened 
sceptics .will grant that a wider 
practice of altruism will make the 
world happier. For altruistic per- 
sons are generous, they help and 
cooperate with others, they are 


for the greater happiness of socW 
but also for us very survIvR 
one must grant that there are ?! 
lures of his Canadian society rrii 

his S: soc,ety which -ffi 


friendly, th£y respect the ground 
rules for civilized behaviour, they 
delay immediate gratification and 


are relatively. freer from Fear in the 
face of the evidence of violence and. 
other inhumanity, as pres'eiited by. 
'■the mas’s "media. "Yet Dr' Rushton 
sees altruism as necessary not only 


uur young people face lojlg-w 
unemployment in a world 0? mi 
trading resources, of . convrnQ 
energy and materials. ThS eaA 
llshed pattern of reciprocal iSi 1 
pi on ships within the western fam£ 
is threatened; in many cases iTu 
disintegrating and no one know 
what will replace it. Moreover 
some of our institutions and socli] 
conventions are questioned or & 
regarded. One resuk of thuhth 
temptation to put .self-interest lira, 
to be unconcerned about die neeS 
nxid rights of others- and wirb.lah, 
the quality of akruisnuthit ii arm. 
ably essential to our -surflrtUS* 
can we do anything to foster the. 
altruistic attitude? • • • 

Is the achievement of.' ajtnitsm 
merely a natural process Jib grow.’ 
ing taller? Or is It. Jeprht, M‘. 
if so, can we uejib.erawly ;jet.out 
to teach it? We know , from 1 the 
work of Piaget, Kohlbergl el. 4 
that cognition and mqrRl ‘judgment 
mature, .over jnany years,, aaiihji 


from facing page 

•iiniism develops in the later 
£S Dr Rushton does not doubt 
E5 to this extent tlie achievement 
J truism is a “ natural " process, 
Vii be proposes that altruism is a 
articular moral attitude that can 
[b intensified by providing the 
Sri contexts. for learning it. 

Ta examination of this proposition 
itiiutlior reviews tlic experimental 
Jtfenca fully and impartially. He 
^Tildes that altruism can be 
bned hy watching other people 
St is. by modelling), and less 
Sdeotly oy Instruction and by 
idling. The family is no longer 
St primary soclalizer as it used to 

H an alternative must now be 
JmHL- Television can modify be- 
kidovr in a pro-social direction but 
■he school must play the largest 
ut, ” Co-operative school- work 
Hold be encouraged, as -could 
hidershlp and initiative in helping 
dt leu able students ... in early 
M ichool there is no reason why 
anthology and sociology, (and 
tnUtionary theory and animal 
belHvfotlr) could not be taught" 
lift the result that students would 
•jee more dearly the continuity 
d wmmunlty across national, racial 
religious borders " (page 199). 
Dr Rusliton's evidence is interesting, 
tofuh Ills recommendations arc not 

Utlj book is well researched, well 
ioiemloned and well written. How- 


ever, in a book of this type, there 
are limits set by the author's com- 
petence to handle the key concepts 
that he has chosen. For example, 
the concept of preaching is mis- 
construed as exhortation (page 109), 
whereas preaching is properly con- 
strued as setting forth a saying 
taken in context, or a proposition. 


Interaction 


Social Interaction and Cognitive 
Development In Children 
by Anne-Nclly Perret-CIcrmont 
Academic Press, £14.80 


The saying or proposition may, or 
may not, be believed by the hearers 
and the passible consequences of 


ana toe passible consequences of 
belief or misbelief are illustrated. 


Such preaching, taken In the context 
of the life of a school or church 
community is closer to modelling 
(which Rushton approves) than to 
exhortation. To use a transatlantic 
metaphor, preaching sets forth a 
new bail-game and invites the 
hearers to play it ; the effect is a 


challenge to the imagi nation and not 
a series of "oughts”. Thus Dr 


Rushton mistakes and possibly un-, 
der values the roles of preachers and' 
prophets — many of whom work un- 
recognized as such in our schools. 
This book should appeal to a wide 
variety of readers, including socio- 
logists, secondary school teachers 


According to Geneva lore, Piaget 
first carried out his investigations 
and then went back to look at wliat 
other people had written on the 
topic. His account of the mecha- 
nisms for cognitive development 
scarcely differs from his own prac- 
tices. The child experiments with 
reality and reaches his own conclu- 
sions about it. Other people's views 
are held to have a marginal impact 
because they will only be under- 
stood to the extent that they fit into 
the framework already constructed 
by the child. 

Despite her Genevan background, 
Perret-Clermont has investigated the 
theory that social interaction can 


lugioLa, ocwuiiuaijF aviiuui 

especially those concerned with 
liberal and religious studies), the 


liberal and religious studies), the 
clergy and leaders of youth organi- 
zations. 

John Bradshaw 


help the child by providing ex- 
amples of a conflict between his 


Dr Bradshaw is senior lecturer in 
psychology at the University of 
Aston in Birmingham. 


continued opposite 


A primeval world 


own judgment and that of other 
people, or between the course of 
action that he would take and that 
which someone olse might take to 
reach a mutually agreed goal. 

She describes a scries of experi- 
ments designed to elucidate the 
effect of such conflicts. For 
example, children who did not 
appreciate the conservation of 
volume were asked ta dlvidn some 
fruit juice equally between two 
other children. To provoke discus- 
sion among the children, one gloss 
was taller and thinner than the 


by combining the results of experi- 
mental studies with reports from 


A Textbook of Psychology 
edited by John Radford and 
Ernest Qovler 

Sheldon- -Press, £25.00 and £8.50 ■ 
ISBN 0 85969 321 X and 170 5 - 


lie in the future. (PremBck.u 
represented in the book, but by 1. 
1962 article on reinforcement: yes. 
the ideas of Clark Hull, staged 


parents they succeed in conveying 
only too clearly the problems of 
having an autistic child. 

Often thought to be a rare syn- 
drome autism .is in fact as common 

%a*^bliiidnesfv -«nd < thw parallel* 1 be- 
tween the behaviour of an autistic 
child and that of a blind or- other- 
wise sensorily - deprived child are 


This should have been a major pub- 
lishing event: the first major 

British ' textbook of psychology for 
di 


good airing at N&LP.) In this 
world, Nutnn has yet to launch hit 
(1975) attack on the clasaic studies 


of attitude change ; and Mbki|d 
(1968) has yet to rock the comfort- 
able assumptions of the trait so- 



other. Consequently, the child who 
had not grasped the notion pouted 
out juice to the same height but of 
different amounts in each glass. If 
the other two children understood 
conservation, they typically offerod 




ifflptojed for t 




.Such a comparison not only helps 


the reader to' appreciate- the -extent 
of the child's problems ; it also Sug- 
gests ways of dealing with the 
handicap. The system oE com- 
munication . training • described, for 
Gamble, owes much to the worjk 
of A'11 iie SulMvarf with - Helen 
Keller, The authors . also make 
'use of. behaviour modification tech- 
niques . in thtjfit - wo4? 'lYith fantnfthh 
{Unlike more ' fervent fidvtitates' bf 
^behavioural . treatments, lidWeYCf, 
they acknowledge that not a\l Parh’l- 
Jies can - benefit initially from; such 
a direct approach and that in some 
■cpses the parents’ -emotional and 
sdcial need'l may: be' ibbrb ‘-press- 
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ing chan?- the treatment, of, thejr 
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tri the final sections". 6t. the book 
the authors describe 1 the ' sifrCeds&S 


pnd J limitations of their- programmes 
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altii&ugh ; th'q , behefits bf tWeg# 'pro- 
eddhies for-,. ’some 1 ' children . are 


npk’s major, and; am 


00k which shows; stu. 


division. 

Afterwards, children who had 
been exposed to such feed-back 
were moro likely to appreciate con- 
servation than those who had 
divided die juice between two non- 
conservers. Moreover, the children 
who attained the concept of cun- 


-—---I - - . 

eervatidn did' not simply parrot the 
arguments of tlieir critics, they in- 


tUgUIBLClAia ta I 

vented new ones of their own. 
Hence. Perret-Clermont concludes. 


‘Well; -Many questions remain. -to be 
answered about the varied. response 
Of aiidstio chtiduenvXo, treatment, 
om»f iduhaeftas^ 
VrffyiJ* hjif qref %no*^ ti^rdbghout’Jtralti''. 


jlogi togptheV. With the AiNeiof.appro- 

J -riate experhnental -.procedijres-t.ia' 
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bool? 11 does^nbt ^ulfll^W ffiaieu 
promises. set-put in tbe 


vlduals are thB. ^ ^indi- 
vidual, cognitive coordinations . . It 
only shows t^at ^ former- rn^r 
provide a. setting for the latter, 
/ather thon' a precondition. Nor 
dbeo ‘ ‘ it : forge ariy clear • link 
between standard 1 .tflagatUm -find- 

1 lL a' nf rlndc . nlr; 


inks: and the sociology -of class dif- 
ferehces! in 'educational attainmentj 


Conceivably, families - vary, accord- 
ing to serial 'class in tiip 4er oc W 
Which thoy ; expose .- cnjldron to 


clashes Of < pplrtron over- more or 
lets objective’ prbbleihs, but there 

I • 3 -w lliA J .i«AnU rldlMAVla 


is. no- evidence in Uie J bonv demnn^ 
stating such a Utik in . a dlroct 


fashion. .'■ 
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“ These publications have brought a breath of 
conceptual fresh air to the health field.” — 

Seymour B. Sarason, Yale Umi'errity 

“The best single source of up-to-date informa- 
tion on research and conceptualization in the 
field of primary prevention in the countryj and, 
in so far as I know, in the English-speaking 
world.” 

— Bernard L. Bloom t University of Colorado 
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li c mm iVg- c Veil ts; : 


The Northern Association or Politic? 
anil Sociology’s, next meeting will be 
hold on December G from 10.30 to 4-15 
pm at the I.M, Marsh Campus or 
Liverpool Polytechnic. Papers will be 
given on "The Ethics . of Covert 
Research ”, “ Marxism and Social 

Work " Petlt-boilrgeols Conser.- 
vatlsm Details from Roger King, 
department of behavioural sciences. 
Huddersfield Polytechnic. Huddersfield 

141 Wurd/InformaUoii Pi'ocesVlng tai/oJl-' 
ficailons ", an open meeting of the 
Royal Society of Arts Examination 


f|frVR o t en t pub I i c a t,i .6 a $,•: 


' 7 lie Rale of the Head of Department : 

' Same Questions unit Answer* 
hv R-.- <3 .--Bloomer of the department 
of education, Southampton University 
is the result of a series of workshops 
.iield-'bdtlKar t|ia university anfl'at the: 
iBtnirnemduth Teacher's Centre to In- 


Boards to discuss the idea of . fts 
l recently 1 formed committee looking at 1 
the possibility or Introducing qualifi- 
cations lu the field of word /Infor- 
mation processing, to be held on 
December 9 at 2 pm at IS Adim 
Street, London WC2. Details from 
Miss -P. M. Servant, senior assistant 
secretary, RSA Examinations Board, 
John Adam Street, London WC2. 

•■ * * 

Academic Freedom, the annual general 
meeting of the Campaign for Academic 
Freedom and Democracy on December 
13 at the London School of Economics 
i will ba < followed by a public meeting 
' bn' “ littcHeclual Freedom and state 
repression " at 3 pm. Speakers in- 
clude Dr Julias Tomln. 


vestl&ate what sort of functions a 
head of department should have and 
| low tli esc functions, could be carried 
out., (available from the Department of 
Education, Southampton -university); 
Aieartfs far ContnionwcaUh University 


Acirtemic Staff— 19S1-S3 piiljllslieil l>v 
the Association of • Common wenlll| 
Universities (Available from the ACu, 


JoHn* Foster i H dude, 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1. £5.55). 1 
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13-16 APRIL 1981 

THE HATFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

BALLS PARK, HERTFORD 


Admissions to Higher Education 

This very popular 4 annual course for teachars and 
iiecturersi guidance and admissions staff, pro- 
. vldes ; an opportunity to. discuss admissions poll- 
7 cies, • pro, blenn s , and- . praptl ces . If) addltl on , ttie 
■' cbur&d efcairiifres the' I'ihplTcaWohs fbr entry to 
higher education in the light of current trends 
! and national needs. 

For lull details, plea se wrlte o rtelep ho ne the 
i , ‘ CRAC Conference Office,. Bateman Street, Cam- 
bridge CB21LZ (0223 69811). 


: M-A.IN ENGLISH C' . ;! 
■ v Literature in Crisis 1890-1930 




61 mode'll lltetaUire to:ll^ wbrld, itJoub^pg ^concept pt'arJela 

in society, iOonsclousness /arjd. 'aFliBtiq sxpressioix, ohd Inpluqlpg- o - ■*. 
• --.study of - UteFSlOrei-and ,t>)o pro pi .-will, be on on® 

- evening a weekfiurlng term i^iio for. tyro years arid at lyvo Weekend' ,i 
-.‘conferenoes per yoorr In Jho ; tmM ofiidflrfts;-wl!! Writs A die? 

- BOftStlph . under SMpervislon. AppJIcaqts. bhould hoynAKy have a good; 

Honoura Degree In Erjglish,* out exOepttbnsV oa&eS will bs con- 
sidered on ihelr merits. "•V'-j.'-r, 
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Appointments: 


Universities 

London 

The City University 

Reader ; -J. N.- Islam (mathematics). 
Deputy Director, Statistics Laboratory ; 
Professor A. J. Fox. Research fellows : 
-Dr'.W. H. Tuck (computer science) ; 
D. Mullen and M. Smith (chemistry) ; 
Miss E. K. Newman (financial market- 
ing, business' school) ; L. G. Blunt 
music, therapy, -centre for arts and 
related studies). Temporary lecturer : 
Dr V. O.- Smllh-(mathematlcs). Hon- 
orary Visiting fellow : G. E. Gilchrist. 

LSE 

Lecturers : M. G. Murphy and 

C. Wilson (population studies). 

Oxford 

I', ml's leciui-er hi English hlstury : 
John Oswald I'restivlch. 

XlhiveVsflty College, Swansea 

•Readch: Dr C. Cl Harris (sociology and 
anthropology). ■ 

Overseas 

Professor Elfyn J. Ricliards, research 
professor In Southampton, University’s 
Institute: of Sound ami - Vibration 
Research, is to be made an hunoTary 
member of the Accoustlcal Society In 
America. In being elected to honoraiy 
membership, professor Richards follows 
hi' the footsteps of Thomas Edison who 
was the first honorary member ‘.of . tl)d: 
Society (1929) and is olnJ. bf - 0 (iTy 'nine- 
ucoDlc to receive tills rare distinction 
e. 



Noticeboard is comniu 
l»y Patricia Santlnelli, 
Mil, Gal 
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Classified Advertisements 


General 

Professor J. C. Bowman, at present, 
professor of animal production and 
director of tbe Centre for Agricultural 
Strategy at the Univarslty of Reading, 
has been appointed Secretary to the 
Natural Environmental Research Coun- 
cil. 

The following have bedh appointed 
new members of the' Medical Research 
Council : Dr C. C. Booth, Professor 
P. B. Garland. F. W. O'Grady and 




until October. 1977, professor of medi- 
cine and chairman of the department 
ot medicine, Royal Postgraduate Medi- 
co! School. He was also Honorary 
Di recto? : of- . the MRC intestinal 
'Research -Gttnipv- 'Pro- 
fessor P. B. Garland is professor of 
biochemistry at the University of Dun- 
dee. He has been chairman of the 
• MRC's Cell Biology and Disorders 


Board since September, I960, having 
been a member of the boprd slpce 1977. 
Professor FI W, O’Grady has- been 


S rofesSor of microbiology at Nottisg- 
am University since 19/4. and; chair- 
man of the MRC's . Physiological Sys- 


tems and i Disorders Board since Sep- 
tember, }98Q. Professor Charles 
Phillips, has befen professor of anatofoy , 
at .the. University of Oxford. He Is editor 
of Brain, president of the Association 
bf British 1 Neurologists, and president, 
or tiie section of Neurology - at the ' 
Royal Society of Medicine. • 


Grants • £ ^ 


Bath : • 

Chenilstty— Pt-o-fcssor M. M. Campbell 
— £23,500 from the National Research 
Development Corporation for research 
into nocardicin analogues. -- . 
Engineering— fluid power centre -^-Pro- 
fessor D. E. Bowes, £40,854 from the 
Department of Industry for research 
into contamination control In fluid ■ 
power systems. . * . 

Humanities and social sclen. cas-— L. 
ChailiJ. £12,500 from the Joseph' Rown- 
trd6 Memorial for study of choice in 
welfare : private residential care for the 
elderly. 

Management— Professor C. R. Tomkins 
— £26,121 from the SSRC for further 
research Into the operational effective-, 
ness and use of accounting Information 
in a local authority ; Dr O. Robinson— 
£11,033 from the Hotel qnd -Catering 
Industry Training Board for - a study 
of part-time employment in the hotel 
and catering industry. 

Birmingham 

Chcmistrv-^-Professor J. A.- McCievcrty 
—18,314 from Monsanto Europe SA for 
research on effect of metal compounds 
on polysulphldic olefins ; Dr S. O. 
Spragg and Dr T. , Webb (clinical 
genetics) £39,028 from the MRC for 
research on two dimensional gel electro- 
phoresis of human gene products. 
Physics— M, C. Scott, arid Dr D. R. 
Chet tie— £52,199 from the '’Health' and 
Safety Executive for study into vivo 
measurements of liver and kidney 
concentrations 111 exposed populations, 
by neutron activation analysis. ^ 
Genetics— Dr J. H. Croft — £29,222 from 
ARC ,Ior research on interspecific 
hybrid! sat loq resulting from protoplast 
fusion in the genus aspergiUus.. 
Medicine — Dr E. Elias — (27,100 from 
the MRC for research on hepatocellular 


ac ties Tor xeriobiotic nietabof^*b 
subpopulatlon* or Isolated- 
under the direction 
and Dr R. B. Freedman. ’ 

• Space, Sciences -£33,547 ^^ n- 
to wards the cost of a project eSbiN 

Hypervelocity impact sdidbi hu 
and asteroidal egolltli dneiopaju! 
comminution and accredoa “■ tadiriS 
direction of. Dr MitDcwfa 

Sociology and Social Aruhtto&ft- 
£98,667 from the SSRC 

• qost.'of .an ^investigation entfUtd tk 
social, and. 4 political IrapUcaHou d 
household work strategics, uhfer ib ' 

, direction of . Profesfpf, R. ifi. pjU. 

Glasgow ' r 1 ‘ ”* V 
Medicine — Royal Infirmary, Dr R. D- 

• Sturrock-r-£ 14:985 from the Artbl'ii 
and Rheumatism Council, 

Medical Cardiology— Dr A, R. Lorinu 
— £33,000 from the Aatra -Clinical Re 
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*The Advertisement Manager, 
Tlie Times Higher Education 
j supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
(Printing House .Square, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 
•Tel. 01-837 1234. • 

Index 

Fellowships and Studentships • 
Appointments vacant : 

| Universities 


— Hum uua /letni -LiiflKU 

search Unit for a study on meuoproti 
in diabetic hypersensitive pitltnu. 


The folio wing ' have 1 been . appointed 1 
L the pew members of CCETSW : Mrs D. 
l.Gratfy. Head of School of Humqnlties, 
Education and Social Science, Bucks 


College of. Higher- Education ; Mr R. 
Harris and Mr A, Jones, lecturers In 
GOdal work, .University of Leicester: 
Professor R. Leaver, professor, of BOdal 
administration, university of Exeter s 
,Mr ,H. .Reed,. ^cqcuttve. .member of the 
National Uniop or ■ Students'' Jldr A. 

• WeadaU, principal of Boumdvllte Col- 
lege . pf ; Further Education. • • 
’fhb bbard of the faculty of ,'ana^sthe- 
'vticsj the. Royal Cbllega of Surgeons bf 
.Bpgland, hW-appiDinted Dr M. D. Hap- 
greaves .as -Renl&iul Educational Ad- 
Region /and 

Df D, Bv Rubenatcln as a Final Fellow- 
ship :ExamfheP_-'of. Medicine for ncada- 
n)lc year 19BO-8li; - - - 

.^. EnillA Noel. thd secreiary-genefal 
■ ■jEiirdp'rtn -Commission: has 


6 ontractUe proteins and permeability of 
epatOcyte junctional complcxea in 
(ntraliepatic cholestatis. 

Physiology— Dr O. Uud1lcka-r£7S,876 
from tba.MRC for roaearch on factors 
Inyolved in capillary, growth In .skeletal 

i Biochemist fy— Dr t P. Trkyer— £22,906 
'from the Wellcome Trust f&r structural 
studios on myosin Isoenzymes and their 
interaction with ;actin. 
NeurocommuoiCfltlons Research Unit 



nlngs an 




Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 

Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology ■ 

Colleges with Teacher 
Education 
Colleges of Further 
Education 

Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education 

Colleges and Departments of 
Art 

Research Posts 
Administration 


Universities 


1 Catering Physiology— Professor 0. 1 Htikr- 
r -^a study £16,000 from it e Beechanu Grcrap [5 
the hotel funding a postgraduate stiidenuhTp. 

Oncology — Professor K. C, Ciluu- 
£47,577 for the clinical ■ trialfl aril; 
Professor K. C. Caiman— £32,451 Iroo 
dcCleverty the Cancer Research Campaign n 
>pc SA for assist with animal house expesui; 
:omimunds Professor K. C, Calman-UO.raB fro* 
Dr S. O. the Cancer Research 'Barapsln to b 
1 (clinical vestignto nutritional and neUboDc » 
MRC for pccts of malignant dfstne; prof eu/ 
tel electro- K. C, Caiman— £27,912 from tbe C& 
lucts. cer Research Campaign Mr tbe *iu4> 

Dr D. R. of pharraacojdhertC'.and'blBrfljftffloticjl 

fealtli' and aspects or cytotoxic Units, 
into vivo Veterinary Talholos— yrolisi 
id kidney W. F. H. Jarrett-fW.799 
opuiations. Cancer Research Campdfgn for waa 
IB, ological and . tissue cuituie ih}«f “ 

9,222 from bovino alimentary poplUonu viru*“ 
iterspecific relationship to alimentary, cancef. 

sir’™ irr&». f TO; 


u., cartel — 

Research Campaign to Inwitiiii* w 
influence of trophic fattbr i 
oreartc susceptibility ^ aji 
P rofessor D. Carter and'/Dr » 
Harper (Wellcome -Sungcd 
and J. G. Pollock-r-£lW,MO 
House of Fraser to help eqtdp.aJ* 
. oratory . for peripheral 
search. ■- - . O 


- . , V'-A ta i. 5M 
wJProffcaBor, D- n» 

from IC/ tor, 

._. ahd surface 
nlvcTElty Arch! 








Director of the 
University 
Computer Centre 

Applicaliona are invited for the post of Director 
or the University of London Computer Centre 

- located at 20 Guilford Street, London WC1. The 
Centra which has fouf CDC computers and a staff 
offtboui-130, provides a general computingservice 
for more than fifty academic institutions in the 
University of London and other Universities 
mainly in the South East and South West. The 
Centre is designated as a National Centre for 
university computing; the development pro- 
gramme to fulfil the new role has started and will 
continue over the next four or five years. 

, ’ Applicants should have experience in manage- 
ment at an appropriate level, preferably In tne 
({fraction of larger computer systems providing 
' tqvlces for research. Consideration wou|d be 
yfcfl (0 applicants with academic experience of a 
wnllsf nature. The Director would be permitted 
to uoidSrthfce research in an appropriate field. - __ 
The new Director is required as sobn as possible. 

’ The starting salary will be not less than £18,000 
plus £967 Londdn Alio wance. 

Further details may be obtained from the 

- POnonrtel Officer, University of London, Senaie 
, Motile, Malet Street, . London, WClE 7HU 

(P.1-636 8000, Ext. 15) to whom completed applica- 
tion forms containing the names of not less than 
■Iwq referees should be returned not later than 
,16 January 198,1,. 

■■University of London 


CANBERRA COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED EDUCATION ;■ 

.... . Australia '. 

SOIOOL QF ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

. Principal lecturer 
: in sociology 

,8A3 1,369 per annum, Ref. No., 80/2143 ( . 

Cbtitivrs CollegQ 1 of Ad vanced Education Is V tortUry 
institution . i offering a widie ranks of vocotioiiaUy 

^ .otgroe and diploma courses .and ,an oxpaudlng 
■ourao' programme now in its twdftli year of develop- 
*t tfab been building utx a sociolMV aisdnlina as one 
'^'disciplines 



-wi^be-paid 






HERIOT WATT 
UNIVERSITY, EDINBURGH 

Principal 

and 

Vice-Chancellor 

Tho olilos ol Piinolpal and Vice- 
Chancellor ol Harlot Watt 
UnJvorally haa become vacan| 
followina Iha daalh in Septem- 
ber 1980 Ol Prolaaaor Q. M. 
Burnell. 

A commute* of Court and 
Senate baa bean aal up 10 con- 
sider an appointment to this 
poet. Anyone Interested in the 
appointment or who wlehea to 
aubmll namea lor consideration 
la Invited to write in confidence 
lo the Secretary ol the Unlvar- 
■ity. 

Dunoen I. Cameron. Bacralary 
ol iha Unlvarelty, Herloi Wall 
Unlveralty, Chamber* street. 
Edinburgh EH1 1HX. 


Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted : 

Other Classifications : 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Rates : 

Classified Display— ^£7.25 pscc. 

Minimum size : 9cm X 1 col' 
@ £65.25 

Classified Linage — £1*40 per 
line 

Minimum 3 lines — @ £4.20 

Box number — £2.00 

Copy deadlines : 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior to 
publication 

Classified Linage i 
Monday 10.00 am in the week 
of publication 


University of Wales . 


noiilri 


COMPUTING 

MICROPROCESSOR 
. OFFICER 

Salary : 1A £6, 505-69.595 

Requests ( quoting Ref. 
THES) lor delalta and 
application form lo Person- 
nel Section. (Academic) 
0WII3T, Cardiff CFl 3h)U. 
doping • dais 19th Decem- 
ber,'.1980. 



UNIVERSITY. 

OF PAPUA 
NEW GUINEA 

Applicaliona arc invited for 
the poat of 

PROFESSOR 
OF GEOLOGY 

Applicants should possess 
considerable experience in 
at IcbiL two of the fields of 
Economic Geology, Geo- 
chemistry, Engineering Goo- 
logy or Igneous Petrology. A 
higher degree Is essential 
and practical or academic 
experience In a developing 
country would be an advan- 
tage. Appointee will be ex- 
pected to provide academic 
and research leadership In a 
five-man department, and 
would be eligible for election 
to the Chairman ship (admin- 
istrative head). A significant 
contribution will be expected 
In the area of advanced 
training of national aca- 
demics. The Department Is 
Involved in teaching lu-uad- 
based courses to the B.Sc. 
degree with a Geology 
major, and also 1ms some 
commitment to teaching 
other Science subjects in the 
University's Preliminary 
Year iprc-nuiLrlculailuu 
level)', There ard ample, op- 
portunities for research in 
- tlio areas of Interest and ex- 
pense being sought. Further 
information oil the Depart- 
ment's programmes and re- 
search activities may be ob- 
tained from the Chairman. 
Salary : R20.225 p.a. plus 
gratuity. (El sterling'* 
K1.56). Three-year contract ; 
support . for approved re- 
search ; rent-free accommo- 
dation ; family . passages ; 
baggage allowance ; leave 
fares offer 18 months’ ttr‘ 
vice ; education allowonce ; 
salary continuation scliame 
for extended lllneis or die- 
ability. Detailed application* 
(2 copies). Including a cur- 
riculum vitae, a recent small 
photograph and naming 3 
referees, should be sent to 
the Assistant Secretary, Box 


New Guinea; to arrive, no 
later than 28 February 1981. 
Applicants- resident 'in U.K 
should also send 1 copy to 
Inter-University Council, 90/ 
91 Tottenham Court Hoad, 
London W1P 0DT. Further 
details are available front 
either. Hddrass. 

Anevrln Dsyi*t, RegWrar* 


•"ll-Jsoi^hamplon 

the 

UNIVERSITY 


University of London Careers Advisory Service 

Appointment of Director 

Applications are invited lor appointment to the poat 
of Director ol the University of London Careers Advisory - 
Service which has fallen vacant as the result ot retire-, 
men!. The Servloe is charged with the task of providing 
careers advice for students and graduates of the University 
and assisting them lo obtain employment. 

The duties of Ihe pool Involve responsibility for run- 
ning the largest university careers service In the United 
Kingdom including a limited Load of careers advisory 
work. 

Candidates, who must be graduates, should havs 
pi oven administrative and managerial ability. Experience 
of, or (raining in, vocational guidance would be An added 
advantage. 

Initial salary will be in accordance, with age and 
experience within Grade IV of the national salary structure 
for acadamlcaily-relaled administrative alafl but will not 
be leas than £15.500 piua London Allowance of £067 per 
annum, with membership ol the University Superannua- 
tion Scheme. 

Further particulars are obtainable from the Personnel 
Officer, University ol London. Sen rile House, Malat Street. 
London WC1E 7HU ; telephone 01-030 BOOO, extension 15. 
Closing dote lor. applications is January O, 1981. 


university 
college of 

SWAOSCA 


Chair of French - 

Applications are Invited for 
Iha Chair of French and 
Headship of the Depart-, 
menl ol Romance Studies 
which will become vacant 
on 30 September, 1981.. on 
the . retirement of Professor 
A. H. Dlverres. ' 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the under- 
signed, University College 
of Swanssi, Singleton Perk, 
Swansea, 8A2 8PP, lo 
whom Applications (IS 
copies) should be sent by 




Cambridge ; 
University Library 

Head of 
Cataloguing 
Department 

Applicants should have 
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Universities continued 




MURDOCH UNIVERSITY 
Perth, Western Australia 

Applications are invllad Tor a 
i tit tm a ship In Physics In the. 
School of Mothomallcsf and 
Physical Sciences to b» taken 
up trorn 2 February, 1881, or ns 
soon l hoi eaiter aa poulble, 
SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICAL 
AND PHY6ICAL SCIENCES 
(Dean : Professor A. P. 
Hobsrtson) 

LECTURER IN PHYSICS 

(Re I : ENOS12) 

The School has Bn astsbllGhed 
Intfirast in jsurfaca phyalca, In* 1 
Ciudlng low enargy alaclrgn tB<- 
Jiaetion, Auger epedroecopy, 
and ln<ra rad (enaction spectro- 
scopy using micro -processor end 
mini computer -based data logging 
facilities. 

The Phyalca programme al Mur- 
doch University fa baaed on a 
coro ol craaalcal and quantum 
physics, computer technology 
ana meniuremanl aclance, Flexi- 
ble, in (fte alruciura a/lowa Blu- 
rt juts' in develop their own Inlor- 
esls in either puro physics or In 
Interdisciplinary areas. 

Applicants should have expari- 
enco anJ an fnterost In Unlver- 
aity leaching, especially in 
Physics-baaed Interdisciplinary 


studies. Preference will be given 
lo experimental Physicists will) 
skills In nirfsce physios, electron 


opllos, ultra hfpn vacuum lach- 
piques and jnlcro-proeessar 
lachnology. 

Salary range r SAIT, 739 to 
923. 3W per annum. 

This Is a tanursbla appolrlment 
a-d conditions Include super- 
annuation, similar lo FSSIt, long 
service leave, assisted studies 

f roarammo. payment of fares io 
or In. lor appointee and depertd- 
eni lamily, removal and sail 1 1 ng- 
In allowances and house pur- 
chase scheme. 


PROCEDURE FOR APPLICA- 
TIONS) There Is no prescribed 
application form, but TWO 
COMPLETE SET8 of dolallad 


application form, but TWO 
ance number. Including full 


L hold, area of special competence 
I and Interoat, research completed 

- . I ©i currently being undertaken, 

V I personal . views on leaching, 

1 membaremp of profeaslonal insfl- 
I hi Hons or spcldilas' end positions 
| responsibility Hi those: Hat of 

- •• • -as a ®as*Z!K' 

three professional reforoes 
■hou'd reach tha Peraonnel 
Ofllcnr. Murdoch University, 
Murdoch. Western Australia, 
•iso by 12 Dscembar, 1M0. 
Applicants should fequeit' Ihe 
three . prolosSlonal rsl^raaB lo 
Write Immediately, -'quoting Ihe 
rahtrcnca number lo the Pafaan- 
nel Officer, Murdoch University. 
Applicants 'random Tn the Unlled 
Wnjdnrn, Europe or Alrroa, al 
Ujs Uma . of application should 
else ftp ward ONE Tvtlher copy 
“ V?? Association. oF Common* 

. . ifnhmraFllef (Apple,), 

1 y9ciH Q opp n Undoii 


‘ , AUSTRALIA 

Y ' monao,',. uMivEh«rnr 

j DEPARTjvtJiNT OF ENOL1SH 
.• CONtjNUINO LECTI/rUfR ,. 


arly 

..mas . n 

• •• SfflE8w.*r v*,.*- ■ 


. . *,Ui'.»R par annum 
and tepiovel oxponqps.' 

..luixtlnn, aimido SI 
oraminca, anil I am para rv 
' nnu.iiatke . inqui lee to . 

■ V^Mvr U /"^ . ,n ■ *w- 

Ajiiillcrilon. including nof. . 
no. 101 12 , curriculum -vllao ' i, 

<■ nut throe .referesi. to tho 

• . .£-^. . : i »•'* i : 1 . ’ ; • [ 

■ «vl*. WmiNGHAM ’r 

r . •' ; ’ • . . » . *.*■ 1 * . 


BELFAST 

THE QUEEN'S UNIVRH9ITY • 

LECTI.’RHSHIP IN MEDICAL 
COMPUTIN'! , . , 

DEPAtlT-MENr OF MEDICAL 
STATISTICS 

ilia Lecturer will he roqnlieil 
In lunch lira nprrpcuilon .nut 
use uf comnuloi s me, Ileal 
and in-'dlcal sclent u uuder- 
qr.i duales and lo nos) gMrtiiaies 
and to liMwHto * ron.ultarive 
service lo iho rcse.nch and 
trachlng slafl uf tho moiUcal 
faculty about their iuo o> coin- 
riulors. Tin- werxtin anualiiit-il 
will a fan hoi > with relalori de- 
velopment a tn the Oopji’iinc-nl 
Including com i nili' r nsslsiocl in- 
sli'Uflloii jlyuil inoiliciil sl.ills- 
1 1 on and reniiuiltnu: mcMit-.i! 
rlianiiosts: nniknnt intcriUwluti 
lib! dm conuiiiiurs; imii Simula - 
lion of clinical trtalo. 

Candidate) must uo:9es<> an 
lidnaur.* ilaqroo or * hiohci iiu- 
will) a comiiiKliig sclonco 
cornporreril. 

Sal ii v scqlo: £5. . 10 -- ta 

G1I.T77 with auiiCTjnniiailini. 
Iniiiut iil.icrnn on the scale will 
ilop'-nd cn juo. quallflcatloLis 
and ovuDnc-mu. 

Further ir.irlLculnm may be 
nbinltwil from rlw Pcraonnni 
Otflcoi-. .The Queen's Unlvor- 

-al ly> of riPlfaal II TT INN. 

hr or i huru Ireland fclasinu dale: 
Dcrnmbor JL, Plonso 

qu-olv tier. BO/TIIESj. 


DATI1 

THE UNIVERSITY 
Annliiarions am inviieii foi* 
the post of LKC.TUKUI III 
PlltllrMACEUTICtlL ANALYSIS 

i n the StMincI at Plinrmacv and 
'harinjcolouv. 

Candldjlrr should bo ouall- 
fjort . In l > liarniacy alihounh 
Chemistry era ifiiatee iv/lh roJc- 
vnni exnorTenco will be con- 
aldorod. 

Thu success fill applicant will 
bo exported in contribute to 
tho teachinn of insirumonln 
maihaiU or Pharmaceutical 
Annlysii and to onqaflo in 
roleicd roicarch. 

Furthor oaiticulars and appli- 
cation forma am a va liable, from 
Pononnn Olficor. imivoralty of 
Bath. Hath BAD TAW 

Closing dato for nppllcallpna 

Dccombar 1 U 10 DO. Ilor, 


CAMBRIDGE 

THE UNR’CnSlTY 

FACULTY OF MODERN AND 

MEDIEVAL LANGUAGES 

DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH 

Application* are Invllad rnr 
a university A8SI9TANT LEC- 
TURESHIP In FKCNClt to lake 
nn appatntmanr on January L , 
19R1, or aa agon aa poaatblo 
Iheroarter. Tlio candidal oa 
should neve specialist quaT 
cations In tho lllafury ol tha 
French Language elnco 1600 ,- 
Tha eucceBHlul candtdsio will 
alao be oxnectpd . to rst|ldjiaia 
In leaching tho Front 

Almoin linen t for thro a yean 
with Uid possibility or ro 

!STno v £?^ DO 

aa tia coptaar glv 
o tells or quallflcauona 
and epaciltc arena or 
Herod, with a cur- 
ias and tha namoa or 
reroroDa, to iho 
olntmoiils Co in- 
ly, ol 

Jfif 

doe cTn'v pda. by 
•comuor 24, LVBO. 


CAMBRIDGE 

THE UNIVERSITY 

"WMT 

A indication s'! era Invllad Far 
twa-yafrr . full-ltma NHllth 
Inlmoni In Camarldae, for 
SnC-sponsorn] prplocl on 
Ufacturing flrtris -In 
_ *. Candldnlos should 
va , pnalgntiluoio research . 
* lancu in. human aeo- l 
y, wononilcs or mantling* 

.. ...a roBBdrcrt will Involve. 
dan analysis and « aurvay of - 
now nnha, . Corapming. - an 
aurvey exppNanca would b 


‘“^Bsag 


HONG KONG 

the UNivcn3n-r 

SENIOR 1ECTUHE9I1IP 
IN STATlarlCd 
Anntlcatlcna art? IniTtori Inr 
a post or Bunlor I aclurr-r In 
SlaTlallcs from Soi.l<l)lb?r 1. 
1-iHl. Apnllcanta alioinn have 
aullolilc quallHi. nt Ions Includlnu 
poolaraduaU) ohiicrlvtii-o in 

Siollottca In addition lu lac lur- 
ing and uctv.nal ravuicli 
Iniuroats oppltc-mi* will ho 
oxnaciort lu have an Ininreai in 
consul Ini I vc- work In stun? area 
ul applicuilon anil in (lie ruus- 

llf.nl UiCilIiOdalDQlCHl pro nl pin s 

that nrlao Rom such work. 

Annual ajljrlrs leujieran- 
nuabloi nro : lIKSl-IH.Wip hy 
SA.-120 lo S17J..)RU I'V.S'i.'bO 
lo HKSlM^.yid itl - Ilk* IB. ID 
approx, i. Sinrilnn a.tiary will 
depend on qua lit lea lions and 
experience. 

At curroni IP I PS. sjlnrlfj lav 
will dol pxcead 15 per cenr 
aruss lucoriio. Ilouslna ol A 
ronial or 7‘ # per cont oi Ml«y- 
educAilan ailownncu, leavn ana 
modlcal benoilH arc proviilod. 

rurthor iiarllctilars nnrt 
anpllcnllon forma 
oouilned Iron) iho AwortMlon 
of common waalll i Uniwrahios 
( Anlils. i , 30 Oordon Squjro, 
London WLIH OPr. nr from 
tho HocruiUncnt Soeiiou S«- 
rotary'a Offico. Unlvoralty of 
Hong Kong. Hong Kono- 
Tha dosing AUo for npntloi- 
llona 1» January 31. 


HONG KONG 

THE UNI VERS! I Y 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications aro Invllad for a 
Leduror In Paycholgoi 


LdLIVIlBI HBirLT Uiuyi 

roluvanl roaoorcK axijd'cnco. 
Tho aurcaaaful candidal? Is qx- 

*SJR,W KS h M D rSa& 


psychological meaauromeru anu 
oaaoaameni, and porcopiuai and 
looming rUBordors will bo an 
advantega. 

wh« 52. . l ^'^i6o!oSo. 

10 approx.). 

Starling salary will douand on 
qunllflra llona and oxporienco. 

At curront rotoa. ularloa 
lax will not exceed lfl.par cent 
of groaa Incomo. Houalns at a 
iTai of 7V par cant af aalary. 
allowance, leave and 

provH«H 


raflon^lorma may "bo obla...-- 

=wSRh A,,D i ta,l ;ani«^ 

the Rocnitimani aectlon, .Bocre- 
lorv 1 * Ofnca. unii-arally of 
Hong Kong. Hong Kang. 

Tho closing dole for HnoUea 
lions la M January. 1981. 


MIDDLESEX 

BRUNEI. UNIVERSITY 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


dally filled pipe flour equal Iona, 
oa part of a jitalar research 
programme In 
do ilon. 

Applicants should hold a 
flood honour* dqgraa In on- 
g Mooring or a ralaiod science. 

Salary In Iha ranoa £4.700 
lo £6.980 oiua Efl67 fnndon 
Allowance. Closing daio Decom- 
bor 18 1980. • 


. n ^uf£Hqr ' dolails ' from th*: 
QnvLd KcoUo. Ponartuitmt of . 

to whom loppllcnllona, .nqrhlnq 


•: DURHAM 

Thb UNiysmsijv 


Furihor dolails from fir. J. A* 
Bwayield. nooarfrnoni ofBu'ld- 

S»bs= 

, • manchehtkr 

THE 1 UNIVBRBtTY 

Aobll call ons ■ grp lnvllod for 
. Horfcrr Chair of Ctyplogamlo 
which Womo 

am Belabor lrsoumm 

“sifgijsygffi. 

Wirt 

alh.U, Culler. 
apaolnlmf.nl 


BUIIab’o (or oh 
Inn lull dalaUa 


aiidnrws "or 
itnr- 

US 


NEW ZEALAND 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINS 




Ah 


t IOWA' '■ 

CSNTIIAL UNlVERSfn' OF 

LECTURER In IIISTOHY lo 
loach HU ip v nr r.rmrfun H. re- 

J ulreri for pari-llme haclilng 
nnuary lo. May. 

Plhaio send curriculum vli.ro 
and the names of two Ulqfvci 
in Iho Director- 7 Bedford 
Place. London tt'Ll. ldaidiono 
.123-2773. 


NEWCASTLF UPON TYNE 

THt UNlVEnSIIY 

SCHOOL OF CDUCA1IDN 

AiiidicailDns arn milled lor 
an ostm.lHhe.l LECrUHHSIIIH 
in EDUCATION, wllli B.rnicu- 
lar reference IO Prlm.irv t.'lnf.l- 
llnn, IcnsDlo Irom Ucrnbiir • 1 
1 'jhI. Tue Leciuior pppolnK"! 
will loach nradimlo ceriifcale 
siudi-nis Intend lag io irJfh In 
liriniurv schools and will he 
asked Id cauucraic In ninor 
iirlinarv ana ran no work in 
Iho School. Primary Sc-haul 
oxiiorionco will hu eMinciod 
and (he successful apnllcaiU 
should lie wilting and ,ihlv lo 
undoruko nuoarch. 

Salary will bo nt an appro - 
prlalo point on the Leciuiurs’ 
scale. tfi.KM lo LI l .576 per 

f nnum i under review, accord - 
ng lo ngo, riuallflcailona and 
oxuorlenco. 

Furthor particulars mav bo 

X bialnod from Iho ganlor 
.islflanl Rcnlllrar (P.P. ». 
The Unll-i>l sllv. 6 Kvnjlnnlnn 
Terrace. Nvwcasllu upon Tvne 
NLl 7lrii. with whom opiih- 
rniians iihroo coiuoai tonclhor 
with iho nanios and .-uidri’-jgas 
of three roferoos. should bo 
lodged not lalcr lltnn Decem- 
ber 14 BO. Uloaase quolo 
ratcronca TffES. 


NEW ZEALAND 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
Dunodln 

VISITING LECTURESHIP — 
PSYCHOLOGY 

... . _ ona aro Invited for 

ylalllDg Leciuieshln lu Psy- 
ch op ny ror iho porlod July 1 
lo Soplopibar 30. lum. Th 


successful cjindiUaia will ho 
oxgoctod lo conlrlbulc mainly 
to undergraduato leaching In 
iho bio logical basoa of be- 
haviour. Applicants should have 
particular airengtha In phyalo- 
logical psychology, and in one 
or more of iho roll owing areas: 
psychophysiology, psyrtionhn 
/Tocology. Of neurofirvcftn’o-) 

A sum Of lip IO NZ910.CM 

has. hopn nude avalLMe to 
fund this post: ihe pro else 

a mo unis for salary and Ire rol- 
ling exponsoa io bo negollaled. 

, Furthor in form a lion |a aval I - 
able from Ihe Departmnni of 
Psychology, or from D. W< 
air van. Flcalslrar, P.O. Box D8. 
Dunodln. New Zealand. 

Applies Hon*, auotlng refer- 
onco number A8O/A0. should 
bo BubmiDed 89 soon as nos- 
mbla, and close wllh Iha neg- 

MlMi' ,lll0P >ltan f ’ obrUa nr 


NOTTINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY 
POSTDOCTORAL RESCAnCK 
FELLOWS rTWO) 

duct a (vt-n-yenr S.S.R.CI. 

J r "“4C‘ >d prpjocl on , Cornoruip 
oaponao* to Bnclal Change. 

jWiJiff 

W nxporlonco 0a8 of 
lonallualnal roaaatvh intn 

organ 


, , , «ft.r M 
Ute! .i B . bu,,no,,? 

drw 1 


MW? rj 

ununom N07 2RD. 
quoie itfiwMca number 

OXFORD. 


UNfVBRSITV ^NECTTJflESHlP 
’ MANAGEMENT' STUDIOS "• 
INDUBTRqu; RELATIONS ' 

&SI. , M S!fflS!K' mb 
S WM gV'SiBL. 1 - ± l 

£n.8oa n ^ J ( fln 

f*' 1 ? ,' , ?J "riMM Mftl aala 
8ub|uci la rOv(ewt. Tho po 

Kim. 1 ? h c Dl ,1 Jc> l nl1 *’ WHh _ 
talariad . FcJlowahip al . iho 
® 1 J, r ” rd Cehtro for Management 
. vW. - r ° r ^ ,ho ' ' *«nna .- or 
Which soo iha further peril 


urSyV. 

HBartl.MMui. in conirlbuio 
? wpiji 91 Uio Mruiagemeni 

w 


OXFORD 

TTIC UNIVEllSirY 

In assocljllnn i.-llli 

ST. IflLOA’x ut tv,U/fl.lM 
COLLEtiCS 

uNivEnsriY ixciuiifsiiip 

IN ENC.L1SII l.lTCHAIUKi: 

Annhcailona are Inrll'-il Inr 
iho nbuvo iioa( (or which nro- 
fc-renco will lie given lo caudl- 
d.iiea who ore spec i.i lists In tho 
Held of Renaissance Slmllcu. 

Silnend. according lo ngo, 
on tho scalp KG.SUQ lo L12.^Vll 
lior annum ■ interim scale i-Ifer- 
llvp irom Ociobcr I. HWi, 

I'liu aucccsalul c.iK-JIda'n iiijv 
he offered a r mortal I ellow- 
shln by Bl. Hilda's Cnllane i for 
a woman ■ or U’ndham L'ulluao 
dor a m.-tni.- 

Oolnlla of iho University and 
Collogo appolnimcnla mnv bu 
nbialncd from Ihe Clialrmun of 
ilio Enallin Guard. English 
Faculty Offico, Bt. (Toss flu/fif- 
Ing, Manor nojil. Gvforu (}\ I 
3U(3. to whom Jiinllcallons i 12 
ivpod copies; only onn from 
□ verson* c.tnuld.iiesi should bo 
aoni by January 9, l'JUl. 


OXFORD 

SOMERVILLE COLLEGE 

■ re,k «S^ E 9Sk« H,p 

Tlio Collego invlles applications 
front women and men fnr a 
Loclurcrstilj) In Modem History 

i from c. 17BD i for one year 
rom October 1. 1VR1. Tsyolva 
ours loBChlnu a week will bo 
required, Tho Lociuror will 
rocolvo a siinond un«ed on an 
ago-tvlaiod sealo giving Eft. 7 <)Q 
"or annum at ago 20 , a loiicli- 
utg room, moaia frao of 
charga, and momhDrahlp of tlio 
Senior common Room. 

Further particulars may ba 
obtained from Tho Principal, 
Samorvlllo College. Oxford, 
0X2 6HD. by whom appllca- 
llons, loflolhor with Iho namea 
Of two rofnrooa, should be 
rccolvod not lalor than Docom- 
bor 31, 1080, 


STRATHCLYDE 

TH^ UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 

PROFESSOR OP 
STRUCTURAL BNOtNEERlNO 

Appllcallona are Invited for 
Ihe past of Professor or-Slnic- 
tural Enolnoerlno. vacant In Itto 
□ onarhnont of Civil Engineer- 
ing, by ilia resignation of Pro 
Toasor P. O. Lowe. 

Application rorms ami fur 
Ihor particulars (quollng 49/ 
BO), may bo Dblalnod from tho 
Roolaiinr. Unlvaralty of 
Clyde, 204 Onorgn ilraei, 
msaow G 1 ixw. wllh whom 
must be lodged by 
IB 1980. 


8TRATHCLYDE 

THE UNlVEnsm' 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
STUDIES 

PROFBSe^'OF^’.NQUSIk • 

Appllcallona ore Invited ror 
■ Profosaonmn of Knnllsb Slit- 
dips vacant In, U\a Doparimont 
of English Blualoa [Tom Oclqbor 
1. 1 9ol, by Ih* rcllral of Pro- 
feasor I. P. Clarke. 


or particulars '(.quoting 


iiirar. univcrsiiy or uirain- 
lo, Royal Co lingo Building. 
4 Ooorgo Blraol. OIbbdow 
L jxw, by whom ■pbllm-. 

s?s n .br a i6.‘ , i B A 0 . e#lwd ^ 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY ^Fj^^CftTlONAL 
COURSE jCfXtrpiNATOR 



... jggq will , ’ bo ' ln- 

vqlvod Tn . iha. academic and 
sdmimairallvo cooiWnallon. or 
courao loams, ' • 

'• Saiahf will bo at aji^appre* 

‘ — V B dV”iW-®fw 

bonanta. > '. ■ 

Furthor . par Hcttlaw, , and 
lion forma nro obUlnjh|g 

warr 

> . 1 4088/2) . W 

llLon . -Koyites 

AA. or jplo 

,Ta®« 


qicq ; gn 

pMsmjj 


for aBPlfcalliita: 


le . aPPHcSI|oo form. 


-• -r ...- . . - 

-. *J , v OXFORD : /. V 

i; '1^? "University - 

sitibENtsHiip . 

• .IN ENOUSH ^TERATURB . 

-lo men akid ' " ' 


Fellowships and 
! Studentships • 

; I :> 

. RESBAnCR FELLOWSHIPS 

Ma- 


lady Margaret 

hall 

Oxford 0X2 6QA 
TeJephone 0035 54353 

The Governing Body Invite 
appllcallona lor a 

SOSETTE TAYLOR 
TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP 

fB/isble for one -fear 
Item October, tB3f 

Open lo viomen gradual*! g( 
ony univarsliy In any trench g 
Bludy. Further parllculv* |[» 
Iho Collage Secreluy, Lriy 
Margarot Hall, Oxforp 0X2 Am • 
closing date lor coff,plu*j 
applications 18 February, 


LADY MARGARET 
HALL 

Oxford 0X2 $QA 
Telephone 0865 54353 

The Governing Body Iniln 
applications lor i . 

FLOREY RESEARCH - - 
FELLOWSHIP,. 

tenable tor thm yuri 
tram October 1891 

Open lo women pidutiu ol 
poal-docloral •landing, wuMag | 
In a Held ralaiod to madldriB. 
Further- particular* bom IN 
Collage Secretary, Lady Uir- 
garel Hall, Oxioril 0X2 6QA1 
closing dele for complied ippll- 
callone 1 April, fML 


LADY MARGARET 



Oxford 0X2 8Q^ ( 

Telephone 0865 54353 

• t , V 4 « 

The Governing Body Nlw 
applies Hone for a 

TALBOT RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP .. : ; • 

Unable tor m I J*"* . 
from October 

Open to men and ! 

aiea of any unlvei^ J 1 -fj 
branch ol aludy. who 
poal-docloral or 
standing . Further 

Irom the ■ C® 11 *!* 

Lady Ma/ga/al Hall. ' . 

BOA; dioiing iNR'off" 
plated appllcailone It run»7- 
IW». 

belfa^* j 

THE QUEEN'S ' j 

.... • ACADBM»0' , COQiW1'' " J 

RESEARCH ' .. 

BTUDENTEm HjD” _£■ r 

tSr rar™. 

-Di%S5S* 

. das w 



m.P« rrf 1M *TTi 1 ,7,1 J 

^ r 1 1 ' 

LV LiTiTTl 




to 


1 — t® “Oq, 

hir * tulyi irti 

Ci' 

|n*a ■ 


lowiroffl 

ssbifS 

U98 

OJMS) 

ill'; 


IS HIGHER El 


SUPPLE! 


LBOTURER II f£6.O12-C9.70CV 

_ . Bar si fiB.oaa 


lecturer GRADE I!/ 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 

BUSINESS organisation 

(£6,012-£11,295) 

Required to contribuls to BA (Hons) course 
In Business Studies. 

Applicants should possess a degree In Busi- 
ness Studies, Economics or related disciplines 
and have Industrial and/or teaohing experi- 
ence. A further degree ih Management or 
Business Administration would be an advan- 
tage- 

Further details and form of application from 
, the Assistant Director (Administration), Trent 

a echnlc, Burton Street, Nottingham NG1 
Closing date 12 December, 1980. 


TMIMT 

POLYTECHNIC 
NOTTINGHAM I 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS: 

STATISTICS & OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

heads of Department grade V 

£12, 942-£1 4,382 

JMlitttloni ore Invllad lor two poaia, ona in Malhamalloa (he other 
ii StiDillci end Operational Research. These poaia have been 
uulad, In a rs-alruoturlng ol the Department, to provide additional 
toner management In a large department of 64 elafl. 

OMIng dale 10 January. 

LECTURER If IN QUANTITATIVE METHODS 
K,012-£9,7O2 

: Wrtty qualified and experienced people required. Thla post le prlm- 
M-hx tesoTiIng wllhln the faculty of Buelneaa and ManagemenI 


Ctnhvg dale IB December 
~ an lorma and lurUiar detail* Iro 


Iha Paraonnel Olflcar, 
alfcrda Houae, Fllxalan 

tan. tkalflald fil 2BB, or by phoning' '(0r42) 20911 ext. 357. 


hW90. ,aOV * 0 ,,owd 01 mana oerlel ability. Tha aalary la’ proton Uv^ 

^^Baitlgulere.'gnd application forma mey be oblaTited Irom Ihe 
Dundee College ot Teohnolony, Bell Blreel, Dundee 0D1 
i^MF*** eppllflellon wme ehould bb relurnad by 


WaWsIr^tWe s.fudfes 
of Marketliw) 


oq 1 In agmB 




Lecturer in Deal an I II* lory 
wllh narlicular apnllcH lion to 
si infanta of Oraphlc Dca)gn r 
rashTan/Toxillos and Finn Art 


r aahlan/Toxllles and Fine Art 
to a. A. iHonai. Special ta- 
larcsi In Graphic Design would 
bo uaofuU 

Lp PUreao quolo ro fere nee 

. timing ilala I* 14 days from 
the appearjneo or thla advoiH 
lUomonr. 

^Appiieailon ronra and fur- 
ther particulars from tlio Por- 
sonnol Ofllco, Liverpool Poiy- 
■uclinlc. 2 Hodnoy Slrort, 
Liverpool LI uUA, To): — 
051 - *18 6620 Ext. 43. 


sonnol Ofllco. Liverpool Poiy- 
■uclinlc. . 2 Hodnoy Slrort, 

Liverpool LI 2UA. Tal: — 


LONDON, S.E.18 

THAMES POLYTECHNIC 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

HEAD OF DIVISION OF 
MARKETING 

PRINCIPAL SENIOR LCCTUREfl 

Applications are Invited from 
ceudldalos prororably holdlnq a 
hluhor dogrob in buslnoaa, with 
Dxn-»rionco of markoling In an 
luiurnailonat coniext. and of 
leaching and reioarrh. Forolun 
.languoaa com polo nc o' and fami- 
llnrllv with rompuinip would 
bn advancin')* . conauffoncy fa 
cncouraacd. 

fialaiy sealo: Principal Uc- 
turor. LI 1.268 ta M12.171 
i ben to C14.004 Inelusivo, 

Inclusive. 

Further parllculor* and ap- 
UHCOIIon roriit from Ihn Starring 
Olficor. Thnmo* Polyiarhnlc, 
Wellington Slroet, Lonilan 8B18 
6PF. to bn relumed by Dc-com- 
bor 9, l‘j 80 . 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

TUB POLYTECHNIC 
SCHOOL OP ECONOMICS 


Por 1 further detail* and 



SUNDERLAND 
POLYTECHNIC .' 
FACULTY OF BNOrNfiaRjNa 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ELECTIIICAL. EIXCTRON1C 
AND CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER and 
LECTURER If/SBNIOR 
^ LECTURER IN 
Communications 
ENGINEER INQ 
Salary _acalM Principal Loc- 


SUNDERtAND 
THB PpLYTBCHNIC 
FACULTY pi* 'SCIENCE 


CANTERBURY 
CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer 
in Education (Curriculum Studies) 

Applicants must be woll qualified and able to contribute 
to the work of the Education Department, with particular 
reference io the Curriculum Studies component of tlie M.A. 
In Education and tho initial and in-service B.Ed. degrees. 

Salary : Lecturer II/Senlor Lecturer £6,012-£11,296 p.a. 

For furtlier details please write to Mrs. Jean Long, 
Principal’s Secretary, to whom applications should be sent 
not later than 5 January, 198J. 


Rwliiimpton “*»»»« 
institute SS 

Degrae courses offered by the Roehampton Instil ute are 
in combined studies leading, at present, to BA, BEd, 
BH or BSc degrees of the University of London. 

Lecturer il/Senior Lecturer 
in Music 

Required as soon as possible to contribute at a high 
level lo 9ludies in 20lh century music, and either written 
or practical musicianship. 

Salary: Burnham FE Scale (£6,012 lo £11,205) plus Lon- 
don Allowance £759. 

Application forms and further particulars from : 

R. A. Fennell, Assistant Secretary, Roehamplon Insti- 
tute of Higher Education, Richardson Building, Digby 
Stuart College, Roehampton Lane, London SW15 5PH. 

Closing date for receipt of applications Is -Friday, 19 
December, 1980, and interviews will be held early In the 
New Year. 


r westhiLl colleqe ; " 

SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM, B29 614- 

Prlnclpal: Alan G. Bamford, J.P., M.Ed., F.R.S.A, 

LECTURER II IN EDUCATION 

(Special Eduoatlon) 

• - • (fle-adrorllMmohl) 

Applications are Invited for appointment as Lecturer ii In 
Eduoailon with special reference to the eduoatlon of 
severely mentally handicapped ohJIdren. The successful 
candidate will be a member of a team of five who have 
responsibility for tha Initial training oouraea (l.e. Main 
Subject Course in Mental Subnormality in B.'Ed.), a futl- 
lime advanced Diploma oourae for qualified teaoherai 
and in-service courses, Including a part-time B.Ed. course 
and a part-time Diploma oourae. Candidates should have 
good aosdemlo qualifications in the appropriate field of 
speolal education dr psychology, experience of severely 
menially handicapped children and. possibly, some 
experience of Drama. If is hoped, to make ihe appoint- 
ment as soon as possible In 1981. 

Applications should' bs made as soon as possible to Uie. 


Universitiescontinued 


1 MANAGEf^OT^f^CrS 

f PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT* 

Ror. 1-MS/S27. Applicant) 

■ro Invited for Iho above pogi 
within Iho Production Group 
or tho Doparhnonl or Manage- 
ment HcLencM. Tho pwxoii 
appolntod will b4 oxpoclotl to 
contribute lo taactilne In Ilio 
genera] area of production 
rtiniunRiBitt and undertake tc- 

bo mo spacirlc riolti of 

- role van co io monurge turinu m 


III bo rclotnU lo Ilia new 
onr undergraduato enurto 
In Bnalnoortng Mnnnlaclurn 
and Mannuornonl loIhUy run 
by Iho Department nnd ihr 
Doparimont or Mcclioniml 
r.ntrtaDorlna at UMIST nnd Uio 
Unlvmliy pr Mancltonor. 
Candidaios should liovv □ gnod 
ncnrlcmlc backuround. prolrr- 
eblv In aclcnco or unglnnorlnq. 
rolavani axparfmice In reioarcli 
Or industrial life, 

Salary will bn on Iho arola 
EG.ftoa to Cli.OTO per annum. 

RoQUoata for application 
forms nnd fUithor parliculan, 
quoilRB tho abovo roCorcntr 
should be addrossad to ilio 
Rnlalisr, Room BA. UMIST. 
P.O. Box BB. Monchoainr MfiO 
1QD. Tho cio*lng data Is 
Datum t: or 16. 1900. 


Principal from whom further Information about the post 
and the form of application may be obtained. Safety will 
be aocording lo Lecturer II -grade of the Burnham F,E. 
Scales. ’ 


Closing dale for receipt of applications: 17tH December 


"West Sussexlnstltute 


(Incorporating Bishop Otter College, 
Chichester, and Bognor Regis College) 

Chaplain ... 
to the institute 

of the institute , : seek' appi I cation a 


Courses 


UNIVERSITY OF 
: ASTON IN 
BIRMINGHAM 

DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
ENQUIRY 


Tho OapaTlmenl offara Iho fol- 
lowing post-graduslB oourooa lor 
■t|rd«nte Inlorottad . In pursuing 
aaraera In eduoBfion and Cotin-' 
sailing : . 

- M.Sc. Jn Educational 
Studies 

Applloallons ora liwllort Irom' ser- 
ving teSahara «nd leolurars. Tha 
ons-ysar cotirea Ib . deaianaa ' td 
foci lltale tha personal navoiop- 
ment ol iU members end lo 
•quip thorn. for rasponoiblo posts 
In ell fields of - education, in- 
cluding administration ana re- 
•airoh as mil 'an leaching. 



Dlploma-ln- 
CounseUIng lA : 
Education Settings 

Thla fufi-Ume , o«ina which r* 
unique In the U.K. la of ona 
year’s duraflad .and la primarily 
designed |o irfclnj.aratluHtira wlalw 
ing to quaifiy 'for profaaalonai 
oouna.alllnfl rolai In agcondiry, 
lurthar . antf . Mgfiar . adpoallon.- 

V M.Phll. ond Fh.D, 
'by Research 
(Full-limp and ParMlma). 

A antall ruUmber ol vaoanclea. 
axIM tor lull -ahd pajMlma. re- 


A Brian fdlmbar ol vaoanclea. 
axial Tor lull -etfd pajMlma. ro- 
■asroh aludanla. 

Further . dalall* from i bapail- 

B snl ot. Educational - Enquiry, 
nlvaralty ol .Aelofi' In Bifmlng- 
jum, QoaUt Qtaen, Blrtplnqliani 
W 7ET. 


Ii 































GHI3R E 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

North-Eaat Surrey College of Technology 

Relgate Road, Ewell, Surrey KT17 3DS 

North-East Surrey College of 
Technology/ University of Surrey 

Department of Applied Social -Studies/ 
Department of Human Biology and Health 

Senior Lecturer in 
Nursing Studies 

(Joint Appointment) 

Applications are Invited for (he poel of Course Director, 
to the new post-registration honours degree course in 
Nursing Studies which iB being offered by NESCOT 
from September, ,1981. The degree la lo be validated - 
by the University of Surrey. 

Candidates must be registered nurses, holders of a 
relevant university degree, and have been Involved in 
post-graduate research. Experience of course 
administration in an institute of higher education would 
be an advantage. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer, C8,9&2 to £11.295 per annum, 
plus £213 per annum London Fringe Allowance. 
Generous relocation expenses in approved cases. 
Stamped addressed envelope, please, for further 
particulars and application lorm from the Vice-Principal, 
rfeacol. 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL 
, BOURNEMOUTH AND POOLE COLLEGE OF 
ART AND DESIGN 

Royal London House, Lansdowne 
Bournemouth 

. t . Telephone: 0202 20772 
. ! RE-ADVERTISEMENT . 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 
FASHION DESIGN 

witmltad- 

- the appropriate qualifications and significant 
professional experience, and show evidence of 
tin ability to coordinate and develop the work 
of the Department. . ♦ 

.SALARY:.. 

Burnham -Technical Saale (Principal Lecturer) 

' F]Q,5Ci9M3,245 Bar point at Ell, 712. 


. Administration • 



The LeverhulmeThist 


RESEARCH AWARDS 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

INDIVIDUAL AWARDS FOR 1981 

STUDY ABROAD STUDENTSHIPS 

Studentship* lor 1 or 2 years advanced study or reeeerch et a oenlra 
of learning in any perl ol Iho world except the U.K. or U.S.A. 

The awards comprise an allowance ot E3.000 a oatendar yaer lor 
maintenance plus return air paaaage. baggage allowance and Internal 
travel expenses. Additional allowenaea at the discretion of the Com* 


REMINDER 

Copy (or claailflid 
advertisement! In 
the T.H.E.8. 
should arrive not 
taler than 10.00 a.m 
Monday 
preceding Uta - - 
dale of publlcotien 


mittee for an accompanying spouse (up to £800 a year), lor oountrlae 
with abnormally high coat of living, and a contribution towards lose 
If abnormally high. 


living, and a contribution towarda lose 


a llcania must be Drat degree graduates of e U.K. university, ■ 

lers or C.N.A.A. degrees or equivalent education In the U.K.. | OvorCMC 

have bean at eahaol in the U.K. or the Commonwealth, be normally I victaCdo 


have boon at eohaol in the U.K. or the Commonwealth, be normally 
resident In the U.K.. and under ao on let October 1981. 

Candidates must be available for Interview tn London In April. 
Closing date far eppllcetiono (Form 8AS2 E) : Slh January 1981. 
Application forme and lurther Information from The Secretary. 
Research Awards Advisory Committee, The Levarhulme Trust, 18-19 
New Feller Lena, London EC4A INS. Telephone : 01-9)2 6982. 


OXFORD 

the uNivnnsirY • 

PIltIC-HEm SCHOLARSHIPS 

, ApplIcnUana uro tnvttod for . 
Pirle-liold * Bcliotqrahliu (or '• 
study ni Oxford < tar n higher < 
doorae, or soconn II. A., com- 
mencing October l«]Bl i by 

gradiwlai mUarvrlM nnivontad 
by lack or (unde. Prororonco 
□Ivan to caniitdatoa domiciled 
or oduceled In Scotland. 

r IPM m ■ 

4 Pla>no slole l( •cconti'll.A. 

la J,. uijuaud. 


Book Publishers 


SLAVHRY and Abollllnn adltail by 
' J. n. Willie. The llnl ■choiorlv 
loumnl devolod la Ihli eubloci. 
HP. i lust •. published. . -Oaten 
■’from Prerix -CM** ■ a, on Lid.. 
Coimborounh Hoi, so. 11 Oolni- 
borounh Hand, London Ell IKS. 


Research Posts 


(ED.TheMSD Foundation 

RESEARCH INTO: DR-' 
PATIENT COMMUHJCATIOH 

-Thg ,M3p .. F<Hinda|lan '-grodUaeB 
oddoftional : WwrlaU : ue'ad ! In ihp 
leal nl no of (panel fl Praollllojterq. . 
The Found ftUonls ourjantf y .en- 
befced' In the ddvelgpmgnl ol 
Vtdaq-lapit progremmea , to teaah 
dom'rtiuri^ellpn . eKIUA* Thf 

materials ' hre^expeoldft \ a 

p ’ntajor -frnpebt -upon lM ;IWoh- ' 
frig at The .consultation- Inl Qen- 
imPPfittioa£ "The ^utfdpilon 
Wleliae i Id rappel (it V graduate tp 
|rfyefalige(e.lhe etfeotftinees ' «K 
the • programme^. The.'/eljpbrch 
iVr.Hf .fnvbtyJt •developing . itteiKoda 
to ertolype: doctor-petlenl.- Edrrf- 
munlogilon qrtd'tht application of 
■;lheae ; nie(hgde -to^tfie- eyafusilofr 
of Reining, ■ Applicant* ' .Should 
have ex|>arionce in the enelyele 
ol eociel Interaction and have 
skills In aieiiatleel anatyaia 


DURHAM 

DURHAM UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS SCHOOL . 

bmalL business cdntrb ; 

■' . RESEARCH ASSISTANT' . 

... i i i 

Application* arc Invl^od fpr 
’ it*> non of Raaaarch -'Asa Islam - 
■to work for 16 nioniKa on on • 
acuqfi research , prognmutib . 
funded by tho,. Donortmoni or • 
, , Induilry end -the Buropaan 
'. E borfoni lo , comm lastaji; The aim ; 

or Ihft dro|QCi la to .oyvlprb 'the" 
■ barrier* • lo; chengo'; pr small ; 
-.■cempnijloi i' in • 1 itradUUmAl., 


Department of 
Accountancy 

; Minimum HK$ 1 98,000 p.a. 

(£1 = HK.$ 12.15 on 19.11.201 
• Tenable from mld-1981 1 . .' 

Candidates should possess good academlo 
qu&llflcattdrtB. preferably a high degree or ta -eo^e- 
•lent. In Accountancy or In a' relevant specialist flUDjiw 
area :• substantial administrative and teaching expe 
ence in a tertiary eduoallonal Institution which fmouw. 
include' duties In a’oademlo planning and devaiopmo/ 

orofeaalonal/commerolal/lnduatrlal/manaflerlat 


ihp ■ iocTat . iolbncak.'; : Hoiovuiti "■ 
... roooarch . .extiorloncQ,.. and/or ;'a 
buxines* poffaroiVJflU}- qualities* • 
v’ tlon wnUld be daUrehle.' . ■ ; 

« B a lory will bo On Iho’ treat® ' 
£4,796 to AS, SOS per annum -’ 


•' Further., rurtlcutdra'i may ; bn 1 
otftethed troth Iho Roylsinu* and .- 
Sqcrtury. Old; Sldhi ' 1 1 AS. - 
Oprhain DHl -TUP. to whom 
appUfalions (3 coploai,, naming 

any, ’ BftsmM -bo .»pnl 


EpiNBunqtr 

.. . "THE, VNIVEnSlTY . . 
REHAOlLtT^TTbN STUtHEfl 


RESBARCH FBtXOW 


y desirable. , • ^ 

- .Tlie Department of. AocoUntanoy .is a 
.biir'of- the' Division of. Commerce arid Design ^gr 
..by' ip Associate Director, It offers full-tinw 
diploma; courses In Ao.couni;anoy end m-K 
• Secretaryship and Administration which are ™ “ u.jc. 
by the relevant major professional bodies, m con , 
rand 'Hong Kong for exemption purposes, n p leag0 
. .duels' part-dime evening and part-Mme Lftv ^, 
oaurses at Certificate and Higher Cartjw t J|tm4 
. as well as extension and short course* i tor ^ 


l8th:D.eMmberi:19|l0 




toffi TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ■; 38.1T.80 


Overseas oohtiuued 


i 


Papua New Guinea 


i 


KEY ENGLISH LANGUAGE^ 

TEACHING SCHEME 

.- MONTEREY, MEXICO 

LECTURER In ENGLISH for SPECIFIC PURPOSES 
at the INSTITUTO TECHNOLOGICO 
y de ESTUDIOS SUPERIORES 


the Job': to develop" and revise materials 
for science and technology students at 
the Inatltuto Technologico; to Introduce 
these materials to students in other in- 
stttutfons: and to carry out related teach- ' 
lug and, teacher training' tasks. 

the- requirement: a degree; a one-year 

S WJEFL .-diploma Or MA |n Applied 
tloA plus at lea# 3 years 1 rele- 
vant 'TEFL experience; working know- 
ladge of ‘Spanish essential. , 


the pay : £7.952-29,812 p.a., UK tax free. 

the extras : overseas allowance; free 
family passages; children’s education 
allowances; children’s holiday visits: free 
furnished accommodation; mddlcal 
scheme benefits; outfit allowance: bag- 
gage allowance; paid leave. 1 - 1 ' 

the date: starling January 1881'- or «a 
soon as possible thereafter. ' 

This pOst is funded by ihq Key English 
Language Teaching Sehatfiqlas part’ oh 
Britain's aid programme to 'developing 
countries. 


K Opportunities in 
^ Education 

" ^l’! , J c0l,olis arc invited from suitably qualified Candida Icsfortl^C following 

■ Department of Education 
Teacher Education Division 

Setiiot Staff Development Officer-Level 18 

V® ; • Applicants should be qualified Tfeacli ci^ with an n ppropiinte degree and 
■ cx P eri cnce of staff development mid .qs;(i' 5cnjQC ic^hcra CoUcac Slaflf 1 

ft) ‘ 'Member, Personal qualities^ of Ichdcrsliip and co’mmiUncJiE me also 
, ...essential, Refs YIp/EbUCtfS. ... .... 


■ • jviemoer, rersonat quninics of leadership auu comnulmcJiE are 
....essential, Refs YIj>/nbUC/55. ....... ...... 

Senior Advisors -Planning- Level 18 



Apply to Overseas Educational Appoint- 
ments Department of the British Council, 
65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA, quot- 
-v ;|ng .the wfftrence : 80 K 33. 


■' .A-: r - 1 ’• . f : 


STURT COLLEGE OF /. V 
ADVANCED EDUCAfiPfl j. •! 

Mvy lavaNor Ute health And Inching profeaitona. The nearby 
rtcaei MaOfctl Cantre and Ftlnds/a Unlvarslty School of Madlclna 
(Mptdll with Blurt In running the various Health Profession 
tome 

Anicitlojii are Invited for the ppellton 61 :. 

\ LiOTURtR/ 

^BHIOREEOTURERP^ 


• LESOTHO 

THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

Application* aro invliail from 
suitably qiiBlIfiQd cindhtatoi for 

K ail or LECTUHER. 3ENIOR 

tieuroa level. 

Salary, Locluror: 1*821-1 to 

noint accordino to quaiirirailoru 
und oxparlence.) 

'.i SunornTthuatipn. Non- coni ri- 
Union Don»tqn ichomo for 
aunolutoo* on Porm^nonl Terms 
of Borvlce. Appolnias* on ahort 


contract lornim rocolve 96 iwr 
coni pratulty in.llau of aupar- 
nnnuellon for iho rtrat two 
ynora or Iho contract, rlilhfl 
to 27. B nor cm l and So nor 
com for niicli subvoquonl and 
Almllur py i I p cl of sorvkol IB 
per cent Inducemenl nilovvanoe - 
for expat i 'Taj eo not qualjfy no, * . 
for any aupplemanutfon 


evaluating education plans, Ref: vJS/EDUC/55 

LibraiyServIces Division ^ 

Principal Advisor-Sfljck?^ 

Tb advise on tlic planning and implementation of major school Ubrnry 
development projects, Applicants should have on Appropriate degroo aiiu 
recognised teaching and Dpraiiaqsliip q\utljfica lions, .wide o.ipcrience nt a . 
senior levelin a regiolin li stnlo ornalional school library system Is essential, 
es is a thorouoh knowledge of designing n'nd planning courses la school 
librariansliip. Kcfi VIS/EDIJC/55 • • . - 

Standards D/visio?; . 

Materials Officers -Level 15 

Prfmitry Mntlis %$ibooh • Hcflir/iMalciltifr • Cqinmifiifcy ]Jfe ^feritds 

To prepare mntcrials/texlbooks In the above areas for Primary School use. 
Applicants must be trained Tbacfrcrs with several years' experience and 
proven ability in tho design, writing arid testing of msti uctlqnal m'atormis 
nt primary school level. A goodkitowledgOoHliolr Rpcelfrc field Jn relation 
to ri developing coundy is also ucccsftrf. Ref: YIS/EDu C/55 


b tMBb Health Education unflB^l^arpraduale end gradual* leval 
w IrhearvlBa and pre-service leaohere, community haelth protea- 
MMt* | *n<j oltiar-fualUtf dialed, workers, .. '. ' ■ ■: . 

Jw •ujBjiftui. mu pant' *i|i bfl involve ft rin some le»m leeiJhlng and 
Wl requtra-akllii in planning, Implertanllng and evaluating health 
wtlon- programmes, i n a uT{ U de and behaviour ohange and oom- 
■urtciKon, . . . 4 '. 

should. dosBea* Doatoraduala. oroferablv dooloral QUall II- 


mom and at nanr 
(or abpotntee, wl 


poatgraduala, preferably dooloral aualll- 
Haallh Eduaelton. logelhar with rolavanl teaoNnp and adml- 
•*P*»lotwe and' ahould have exporllae |n aorne of the tol|ow- 

hoakh, menial health, .dlaeaiaa, druo aduoatlon.. human 
PvSM, health laauaa In ■ ihultiouttuiat foololy, Vaa.pl madia In 
‘tun Ufira^fc'W^M- W'l ^'Vnlngilh hqelth. aduoatlon. ■ • 
. nhMillod erTlf ba r lenurablo and le to po taken up ae icon at 

^.RANQJS.V" 

’ 111-1 SA16.292 lo SA23.S07 , 

• • , , ,d4, . ' U*l«rar , l|-l IA23.S04 lo IA27.74B 

oloit on Wednaaday Slat Dacamber, IBM. 

• f*W9rd a dnrflculum vltao, Inoiuding parional 
~w^P*moiiiari . ol qualllloalloni, expertanoa. pravloua .appplnt' 
■“‘ni** and addradsee ol Ihrae ralarasa who heve 
. w'.aand oonlldanUal alatements directly to the Collefl*' 

^PptMlooa ar\d anqulrlda.ahould be addraoaid to> 

' l- ‘ WlkT CoKgaVp^DvffiD^DUCATION ^ _ . 

' : J •, .": -.B«dlord ParvV fioulh^AUt "alia '6d42 AualraHa .. 

i- ' ’ Tetaphone (Adelaida) 276 1055 


n ation for a 
onendonl c 

me ago or 91. Education allow* 
enco for- qxpairiatii, vecallon 
and study Imvo.. , . 

, ’ u m pi isii«'±.r 

<M*oi at Ihreo rofgropa 
bo.aoni by January 31. 

. — , to the AalUtant neputrar 
lAopolnimeniai. NationaT Uni- 
veralty or. Lesoiho, P.O. Roma 
180. LcMOtluj. Apnlfenntp. ro»1- 
donl tn. tho United Kingdom 
should also send a copy, to Die 
Secretory. inier*uMyanTiy 
council ror .Hlglior ^ducaUon 
bvoraeee.' 90-91 Toil on him 

Court Hoed. Lgndon w-P out. 
Bra may be »w 


SAtJDI ARABIA 

SENIOR TEACHERS. i 
ah . Lenouage lo. w 
Kyadh, Saudi Arable 
mother tongue. M.A v Dipl or 
of Education, endi bijmsI Oii 
r* of oxporiance tn. t«ehl 


laeaa, .... 


■ National Sports Trarninglnstimte , 
: .LcGtureir-PliysIcal Educatlon^Icvei-M' 

;• Applicants should possess a degree or tenclilrig qualification in Pliyalfril 
Education ana relevant experience in Sporis Administration or coaching. 
,._ Ref;.YlS/CFS/53 . ; s . 


■ AdMsmtive College 1 <fy V 
Lecturer - Library S txidies-Le vel 10 ’ : 

L ..Ait' tV.. Jtutlk* T iff fj-'afl •' 



Rewards 

Payable In Kina, The pound equivalent rates will fluctuate due to 
movement In exchange rates. The exchange rai6 ou 1st October- 1980 was 
Kl, 55 to £t Sterling. 


Salary 


SAUDI ARAtflA • 
pnorEssoR qp ltnouistios 

: Jeddah. sAirm ara^iA 


K18,125 mi 
K1G,175 p 
K14,050 £9. 
K13,425 £8 
101,485(167, 


;» V 

£8,6611 ■ 

.. . - 





' 111 ACCOtlNTINO ; 


applioatlbns ls Wednesday, 17 


Personal'- •; 




.- v ' '' y -: . •/ " Plus ' ' ■ r ’ ' ■ r ' '■ *, 

3 year contract (renewable In most cases). 

% Gratuity of 24% p, 8, ofaiumalsalaiy, Graluliy Is taxed ntfintratOOf^e. 
\i|<yii^liy £recx&^2eil'pr aoG^nunbdntloiu ^ 

- Airfai^to andfromPNC? at cohvnencemeat&ad exphy bfWtraof. ' 

ijifi weckimuiualleflYfli with return feres toU.K. during 2ijd year of 
contract (including aooompfliiying dependaritp). 

tyEroe ^r^ary Sohooliug. I^ep Secondary Schooling (Port M6r why and 

H* Generous oduoatlon subsidies (fees andfares for dependent Wdtet 
■ : ‘iDttDisdIris s^bqql ovcci^ajd • i ; -/ r ;,- v : : - 

Please write or telephone, quoting the appropriate reference flbic aprtteM 
tten fonhs (to be compleiod In duplicate) .and ftfriljor details tpf The 
RocruIfmoiitAUachOjf^miRNcwauineQ Hlgli Comflilsston, 14 Wftierioo 
Place, Loudon SWiR4AE.TWephoite 01*9500922, J • 


PapualNfewGriWea 


































General Vacancies 


THE TIM ES HIGHER EDUCAT ION SUPPLEMENT 28.u^ 0 


Alter a major Internal reorganization and r 7~ 
appraisal of. priorities, the NATIONAL UNinw 
OF STUDENTS seeks external appUcarTfo, 
the following vacancies : ... 

Three posts in the Union's new London-based 
12-person Research and Policy Department 


.Jflg TIMES BIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 28.11.80 


iTnionview 


In any case if a lecturer performs out heavy research and teaching 

his duties badly, if he has long-term loads on remuneration or on condi- 

- - sickness, if he brings discredit to tions far worse than those enjoyed 

rp Avl -fay*/} • Trip the university or is guilty of serious by tenured staff. 

I CIIU* C misconduct, he can be dismissed Having said that let us now look 

- . u,1 “ e . r *‘ le B°°^ cause procedure as to why tenure or security of 

• rtiifi rhekt which is no more or no less than employment is important in the 

1CS|aC satisfying the kind of criteria re- university field. One of the basic 

• « ' Quired by industrial tribunals under fearures of the UK university 

nrAFl"l" 51W5IV 1 ,e Employment Protection Act. system as opposed to university 

WUU 4 K*' TT enj Having made that clear let us systems in many other parts of the 

also state categorically that there world is that academic freedom, the 
I make no apologies for returning _ must be at least 20 per cent if not exploration of now ideas, the free- 
Lto to' the question of tenure in 25 per cent of the university dom of criticism must be protected 
ISiwersities- The Select Committee academic labour Force without any as one of the bastions of the kind 
“ Education, Science and the Arts formal promise as to employment of democratic society we would 
Ej. 5 recent report on higher educa- until retirement. These include wish to continue to enjoy. Security 
li has made a recommendation temporaries, part-timers; short-term employment or tenure underpins 
Aai there should be a lesser pro- contract people, etc, and this is a t,,is in a way that nothing else can. 
Bflrtion of tenured posts withm the temporary “ fringe ” far greater I* means that a university lecturer 
initeisity system. The Public than exists in other areas Of the «n explore areas of. research that 
Accounts Committee m. its 34th public services. ma y not flt ln with the desires of 




To devise and operate systems for efficiently handllno 
general v.'slfare enquiries and routine casework 
(Salary SAQ). 




To be Involved in research related to the European end 
international aspects of the work of NUS and maintain 
contact with other NUSea — (Salary SAQ). 


•Yi I MIS 


To research and disseminate information and handle 
a limited amount of casework on specialized areas 
relating to overseas students — (Salary SAQ). 

Five posts in the Union's hew Development and 
Training Department : 


1 !ra j I :1 W K j ; M = w. 


To be based in Birmingham. Bristol ar’d Hatlietd 
(Herts). They will roquiro proven negotiating and com- 
municatory skills, be able to drive and have a knowledge 
of the student unions and local education authorities. 
(Salary RO.) 


Accounts Committee in- its 34th 
|»jrt has also made reference to 
7m& and. of course, this was dis- 
iaised at a meeting of the Com- 

111.. n.anr.l<ln. j i ,.l 


duce of Vice-Chanctltom tad 
Piincipals in Edinburgh a couple 
d mantlis ago with some hair 
rising reports of the discussion 
that took place. 

In a speech to the CVCP the 
[birman of the University Grants 
Comitte; said that the committee 
i«ej not regard the preservation of 
mdemr jobs as its top priority. 

However, whatever body discusses 
ibis topi:, there are always views 
formulated without any real know- 
ledge of tho background of tenure 
i, the university system and thus 
lbs conclusions reached must be 
always suspect. Let us, therefore, 
iry wid clear the matter up once 
and for ail. • , ,, 

First tenure which is really 


soother name 


staff within the Civil Service, in 
focal government, in the Health Ser- 



Ullde . r *h* g°od cause procedure as to why tenure or security of 
winch is no more or no less than employment is important in the 
satisfying the kind of criteria re- university field. One of the basic 


quired by industrial tribunals under 
the Employment Protection Act. 


features of the UK university 
system as opposed to university 


Having made that clear let us systems in many other parts of the 
also state categorically that there world is that academic freedom, the 
must be at least 20 per cent if not exploration of now ideas, the free- 
25 per cent of the university dom of criticism must be protected 
academic labour force without anv as one of the bastions of the kind 



Monday 


Thursday 


may not fit in with the desires of 

the academic . or administrative l photocopying machine and the refer- 
leaderslilp in his or her institution. ence collection on my daorstep, but 
ft means that a university teacher t h e disadvantages become painfully 




can openly criticize even the more 
senior colleagues in relation to 
their work without fear that retalia- 
tory action will be taken. 


Living over the Shop has both I have promised to give a public 
advantages mul disadvantages ; the lecture for the National Trust in 
small terraced house which is both the Royal Festival Hall and - hope 
uly home and a far-flung office of that this morning I can find time 
Liverpool University's Institute of to plan the lecture and sort the 
Extension Studies, is conveniently slides . but instead I find myself 
situated near to a large public involved hi accnmraudsrLon prob- 
iibrary so. I can make use of the lems in Lancaster. To Coniston for. 
photocopying machine and the refer- an evening lecture. I am surprised 
ence collection on my daorstep, hut and pleased to find 40 people enrol- 
the disadvantages become painfully ling for my Viking Scandinavia 


apparent when, at 8.15 am, the tele- course ; perhaps it Is a reflection 
phone rings with a query from a of the Scandinavian influence on 


student who wishes to enrol for o 
field course lu Grized-.de Forest- I 


f : This is absolutely fundamental explain that applications must be 

and something that university sent to the Institute la 'Liverpool" 
teachers will defend at all costs, and resunte-my breakfast.- — 

BS 

ts with Utmost importance. „ e-it-m-Hair crhnnT nn Arcluieolnin in 


- Indeed in some of these' areas ° ut a professional matter of the 
there are often ogreements with utmost importance, 
the Trade Unions concerned- limit- However, at the present time 
ing the size of the temporary -when there are over two million 
fringe to a small fixed percentage, unemployed, there is a trade union 
The reasons for this arc to protect aspect to all this. Universities are 


the dialect, iplnce-n B.mes and customs 
of the Cumbrian fells. Anyway, I 
Jike to think so. 

Our class library - is- eagerly 
sought -'out and well over half the 
.books are borrowed on the first 
night.. Let no ono underestimate 
the enthusiasm and interest of out 


p, js.not-ouiy -a - iraue union marrer C i j . m iH.mornIng. A part- °?°, Ka a > B borrowed on the first 
but a professional matter of the lecir«F“ho U die to give nM* Let no ono underestimate 

utmost Importance. J Saturday schoolon Archaeology in the enthusiasm and interest of our 

However, at the present time MWfetwI' Towns finds that he has adult students they would be difFi- 
when there are over two million t0 be in Oxford oil that day and cult tu ma tch » n any undergraduate- 
unemployed, there is a trade union j Hn , obliged to postpone the course, course. Moreover, the social • mix 
aspect, to all this. Universities are Urgent phone calls to cancel nccom- tl,e “ classes is fascinating; far 

AecAiiho lu nP Hia no/mln i .i 1 - « : . . j TTfllll hninu Hnm inntdrf Kir i ia’ ...all 


the conditions of employment of essentially composed of the people mo dallon and to withdraw publicity \ con * bGin « dominated by tho’ wefl- 
the majority of staff since 'with who work within their walls f rom libraries . institutions and Reeled middle classes, our rpral 
large numbers of temporary - staff whether they be staff or students, teachers 1 - centres enrolment represents - a fair- cross* 

constantly chanaine. it is difficult' We .must fight against a situation .. e . section. of sbeioty. In one of my 

Most of the afternoon spent hi recent classes in a small, remote 


ar the matter up once constantly changing, it is difficult' We .must fight against a situation .. „ - .. section. of sbeioty. In one of iiiy 

to build up a cohesive effort to where our members are thrown out ,r st 0 *. n T a :«i». ■ . rece “t classes in a small, remote 

iure which is really defend, protect and improve .work- -to join the 3;000 academics already routine administration. I write a community, the register included 

ne for security of cm- ing conditions. The size of the ' registered as- unemployed and this course outunefora summersenom thb names &f tlie villpfle nostmasler, . 


the universities get down tb the PS' they like. Uur response to them uul * internationally known - medieval . lua- 

job by limiting their own teni- is to say look at the facls v ' look consuming. torian who was Spending a period 

R ovary fringe by means of estab- the arguments and start thinking I represent the institute at an of study leave iu the area. 

shlng reasonable tenured career again. evening meeting called bv the BBC iig ■tiaiair'uTiniimMWM 

.. . .... . t0 announce plans far a local radio 


focal government, in toe Health her- porary fringe by means of estab- 
i|ce, etc. ;It ia Indeed, for example, llshlng reasonable tenured career 
birder : to ii&et , rid of a consultant' prospects, the belter for the unl- 
it ihe* Health Service than! it, is a versify system as a whole. It is 

^ i jo.- I _ ' i /l..» 


T . 0 to announce plans tar a iocai raoio 

Laurie tapper Station in South Cumbria ; because. T? 
of financial stringency the new sta- X - * flOcl y 

■_ • l, •' ' r *;-nn ...IIMin n irAI-lf mflHdCf’ wcnhirn • ' . »- 


ktturir. 4n Av universityv bnd hun- perhaps not realized that many (but t — of financial stringency «ie new sta- 

dreds of examples cab ,bg Quoted nbt all) goademics who are -tilling The author is general secretary of tibn wllk be a very modest yenturo 

ta thow’lfi^.ithe .imi'vecsity staff non-tenured nqsts..gre heavily ex- the Association of University indeed but in the past the oroaci- 

trijoy no unique privilege. plaited and a% expected to carry Teachers. casting media have shamefully 


cenas ta be id- the-.' hands of large ■ the uea c 
Establishment bodies with wider moment 


indeed but in the past the broad- Catch the 7.38 am train to Liver- 
casting media have shamefully pool. Now that British Rail has 
neglected this area so even the introduced & through service to 
most modest plana are greeted with Lime Street I am spared the <„ 
enthusiasm by local people’. 1 sup- draughtv wait on Preston station, 
pose a quarter of a loaf is better Arrive by 10.05 in time for a quick 
than no loaf at all, end who knows, coEf . ee ® nd . a *“} meeting. Home ■ 


perhaps there wfll* be opportunities M*ln by tho early afternoon train 
io publicize adult education courses. «»d then on by cur to Dunnerdale 
■ ■ . - to. give a " publiq rela Hon* “ lecture * 

■■■■■■■■■■■I at - a Women** Institute meeting. ‘ 

. - Jam, 1 Jerusalem and mei 'l. -Mydutro- 

TllAwiflV duction js. somewhat better, than 

1 LfCoUay . . t (j 0 Qjjg | -received . at- a local his- 

tory society 1 - roccndy ; theHe I was 
announced as • f* , , , Dr, Roll! ns on • 
who writes books- about the -Lake 


sc the 
cur 


Spend some time .. processing 
course fees aud paying money into 
(he University’s account-® remark- 


ably W complic ated prppedur e. After . Mui# U you W’t'.read Adm . 
lunch X drive 45 nflies to Lancaster J J a 1 ? hp ^ 0 '? - M th ? nl fro »» th * 
for d meeting, stopping en route puuuc library. . •. ... , 
at Grange' over Sands, and Silver* hBHHMBBWHMBBi - 


dale to' deliver i 
tors to our tea. 


screens and- prajec- 

Saturday-. 


artltfiru tor a " fr n H e ” activities. The accident . pon ana cnrertmnnient. ine course 

. ; govarnment-fanded aaivlty o J q SJ gJSt Committee Sing MaaHflBI ■ : • / - ■ is entitled Sheep in Britain and the 

Farjlamentary committee to scrutl- Jesponslb^ily fof both education lecturer, a retired scientist is able 

much, an area ^nd the 'kW and. bappy confluence to fire the students with hfs Own 

1 . 6'f ^pclf^c • activity, oas, a quality ot two- sirouk&aoq as . Inquiries into YY CUIiCoUay,, . enthusiasm. During the final ses- 

, which permeate I'or ought tp per, both Hie citfriculuin and the arts, .. Tfae - phone rlogs > . M g.30 am. ; 

• - .u.wr/'aliUhdg- r.fn , Khnulri AiiAh a u* ffl fhrow some u n.nj . nifiVif Vn- "■ tWcflCTB, naturalists And ecologists 


■’ Cltalr a jrfn^Lfvetpool-N’ewcastla 
d8y ; - ?chtxjr; - atV il Bjfjockhale; f the “ 
National Park Centre on the shores 
of -Winder mete: What a -splendid 
place, thip is — an Interpretative ■ 
ceptre combinliig lost ruction, .educa- 
fion'and chterfauinient. The course 
is entitled Sheep in Britain and the 
lecturer, a retired scientist, is able 
to fire the students with hfs Own 
enthusiasm. During the final ses- 
sion; >'• the ' questions .- froth - farmers, 
teafchers, naturalists find ecologists 


Sunday 


and employers, 


In,."’ ; -nsrarsiqest refuse’ to- take — ^ 


■ the 


— 


r,' ■’ ;V j; l ' ( ,. -V 
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n 




TV w 














Laurie Taylor 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


jdE TIMES HIGHE R EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 28.11.80 


Industry’s interest in the polytechnics 


, Sir— Mr Petty, ns president of the 

i -A-l,'" Society of Education Officers, 

' \ . iq V'-T ' suggests ( THES , November 7) 

k ■- ■; [-w.1 't if -• tlmt lucnl education authorities 

C . t should exercise more coticrnl over 

pnly technics. Lcl us leave to one 
to 1 v-f side the question of the nationul 

■ -Tj fcH S: role of polyieclinics arid the likeli- 

j . H| *$7r& IW m BSsK'' hood dm local. government control 

, '• 'AJfflikl is one cause of too much poJy- 
■ ■ /■■ ae mSHt -v rfm - technic effort going mi administru- 
*’• Sp ! > llMffvtiSv-'' cinn nt ** ,c expense of teaching; it 

i ■ /’ * A nls0 arguable that the present 

■i U"-,,. V : ’ '■■- . \ system of local control reduces tho 

* v ’hWi polytechnic's -ability to meet local 

.{;[ v needs. 

iTimt. * ■l-j The polytechnic's local role in- 

eludes a service to local industry. 
| I I do not suggest they should be 

\ t run. sf erred from DES to DTI, but 

the latter department lias a valid 
(“New vost&raduate training poft- interest in tv hat they do.. Education 

WtSt'mR-. ™k jvJUmt JBSSLi: 


I 1 © 1 


? ; v\ 


“ Yes do come ill Professor. No need 
to be nervous. Now, whicit would 
you prefer — cliair or couch ? " 

“ Ca-cu-ca-ca-cn cun ■ / - have - the 
couch please ? " 

“ Certainly, certainly. .There, 
stretch right out, close your eyes 
and tell me all about it. WIihl’s 
been troubling yon ? H 
M It's something called the . . . 
called the . . .”. 

“Called the . . .? " 

" No one can hear ui.” 

“No, no. We’re quite alone.” 
“The SSRC." 

** What sort of thing is this 
Essessarcy ? Is it dark and frighten- 


industry, and nwny polytechnics 
deal either with an authority with 
no non-education responsibilities 
(sue, i - as ILEA) or with joint com- 
mittees with tenuous and distant 
links to any body with responsibility 
for industry. 

Lukcs’s principle 

Sir,— The Hitler regime was evil 
and responsible for the deaths ot 
approximately six million Jew*. 
Now suppose- that somebody claimed 
that in fact this regipie was respon- 
sible far the murder of 20 miillun 
Jews and many other atrocities; and 
let us suppose that this inflated 


Essessarcy ? is it dark and Frighten- Jet us suppose that this inflated 
ing. Does it hide in the corners of claim was bused only oil hearsay, 
rooms, underneath carpets and wall- received ‘widespread publicity in a 
papers ? ' ..... .. particular country and formed part 


oms, underneath carpets and wall- received ‘widespread publicity in u 
L P®i‘ 8? ’ , , particular country and formed part 

No. No. None of those things.- 0 f a wider progjapanda campaign 
Much, much worse. It has a vort/ there for some political purpose, 
special characteristic. . There is perhaps to extract new war retribu- 
nathuig quite like it tti all the tions from modem Germany. 
wo £' r*« «« iMit.t. u IE a critic were to challenge the 

almut tiilf P ? 20 H««r* «« d Pot‘« out in 

/!« L edacity cne ™‘f r p , r ^ !’ 

thing, then, do' another thing, than B “ l da campaign foi gi f ater reti ibii- 


kihiix, mvn.uu uriutntsi - cmnx, inuri c. p ,, pn f„t«c ITUI 7 1 

aZtheT'thU oft ft? so^clevir. WoSJU? ll wSuid ^ccuse ^i; 

fcn«» t0 £ et hito people's 5T« i « c «iL“ d r , «r?iL2C l f 


ninds.'’ 
■“ Tha 


a^s it. 1 Now, you’re begin; 


distortion surrounding f Hitler's I 
regime *V Oul* critic might " demand 


They think Pm mad. But nou'fl : 

be "%Z.™*™ n,t ■ Museum in danger : • 

“Tiso years ago it said Ittai it Sir,— In. his article of October 17, 
wanted to : know whether or ?jpt we Robhi McliCie wrdte .of the » Vic- 
Would have centres of ejecellaneq . rurlan splendours ” ‘ of London’s 
for postgraduate student* ■ or Natural His torv Museum. :hou B fed in- 


r - - - , i • , mo auiuc VJl UbLVUOl X/., 

wamedio. know whether or not we Rob hi McKie;wrdte .of the "Vic-. 
should hqw centres p f excellence! tnrla n ‘ splendours ” .of London’s 
for postgraduate students or Natural History Museum. : housed ^ 
Wh ^ h ^ shou i dtstrtbutc the t i ve building by AjWeS Waterhouse 
quota awards as widely as Possible. ’ which . has been compared to. a 
y* s * Go on. Eyes -dosed. Thats “ plant, medieval cathedral”. .What 
<< J! ay -, , •• . yoj»E Correspondent did hot. say pi | 

So lL 0 conference, and. his anodyne piece was that ' the 

we at! went and said^leaseditiri- museunu plans to demolish some of 


Nor is control related to the area 
served, bin is governed by location. 

1 belong to Thames Polytechnic, 
which is located at the edge of rhe 
ILEA -area — or. In the case of one 
site, actually outside It I Yet a 
study of the inap would show that 
[lie area and population we should 
serve, for which we are tlio local 
poly, is largely outside the ILEA 
area. 

This is not a trivial irrelevancy. 
Two years ago, certain part-time 
courses of Thames Polytechnic were ‘ 
moved from Hammersmith to Wool- 
wich. This was probably essential, 
but though one of the staff to move, 

I never heard any hint of consul- 
tation with the authorities from 
whose areas most of the students 
on the courses came, and for whom 
the existence of these courses was 
part nf the pattern of educational 
opportunity. It may even be that 
these authorities had not developed 
similar courses of their own, but 
had developed in other ways, be- 
cause of the presence of the Thames 
courses at Hammersmith. 

this method would be " apparently 
rigorous but actually- ludicrous ”. If 
our critic were to point to "care- 
lessness with regard to quotes, num- 
bers and sources", he would be 
charged by Lukes "with a pedantry 
that, is grotesque, given the circum- 
stances . . 1 

Such is the basis of Lukes’ claim 
that " in writing as lie does about 
iho Pol Pot regime in Cambodia, l 
Chomsky betrays not only the 

t esponsibilities of intellectuals but 
i}inself". ■ . 

Lukes’ principle seems to b'e that 
If a regime is fundamentally evil, 
anything goes. It would be irre- 
sponsible, ludicrous and grotesque 
for a crit|c to expose fabrications 
concerning that regime and to point 
to the political purpose of those 
fabrications. For Lukes, the respon- 
sibility of intellectuals is - not to 
truth and accuracy but to the 
expression of moral outrage regard- 
less of identifiable evidence. - 
Sincerely, 

DAVID W. LIGHTPOOT, 

: 

Open College : 

Sir; — ‘It is to be hoped that the re? 
neyved interest in , an Open College 
through the - Bow -Group's paper 


t . y?J*f Correspondent d( 

So lL ™U e 4 a conference, and. his. anodyne piece v 
we all went and sflid/ pleose diStn- museujm plena to demolish some of 
bute the quota awards os u'idciv. its original galleries in the eastern 
as posfiufa , Aim . then, straight' .wing and to replace diem by a new ■ 
- : aioay it iofnt pack to its. home and ■ building costing E10m. . 

sent most of the awards, to just . a As reported in Private , Sui 

few deportments. Na lw-ha. :-Iia-lia< (November 21) . the Secretary of 
W,;” _ , • . , ■ . Statd. for :the E.nvlronmedt has iibw 

Professor. , Do, U7 and- control given permission for this, despite 
yourself.. .This Esse^surcy, Whnr the inspector’s .report ' wnlchr pb^ 
else did h do?” . . . - ■ served that the new building is 

An, yes, this is the clever bit., destructive of the plan form of thy 
Tt then fdiu: ■Oh dear, there’s going. Waterhouse Museum and- th&t this 
to. he even less awafds t?tdi» Bc/pnt means the loss oe a ”,?lgnlEicartt port- 


au, ords. . . - . - GI.C architect'John Bancroft, shbw- 

l . ®n.. It will ease,, lng..how the sttme. accdipmodation 

the-ndin, ! • , ■ 1 could be provided Without denioHsIf 

.“ So- if :.cpe to see us. ' T( c(lnie Lng any. bart -bf the Waterhouse 
to cphsuli us. To consult us*. And- bviUdjng.'.^hd'at less cost, has <, been , 
toe all .study, distribute the few. passed ovefr, *. -, 

awards tti widely as possible, don’t. . No dolibt the tpuseiim authorities ' 


■ * ftM'V is SOinx-, . > :,iV .. ... ■ IwJBjlpwe^ib.fli)^ by uahoticed ^ 

“ But you fnugt face, Prorsssor. thek. academic oommuriity" ®nd by 
- It’s- yourooly Chanda,^ ’ tlidTii charged 'with informing- it ? 1 ' 

. - ” And then:;.’,, •r i : > Yo.urs fdltliftiHy; ' ; -y ‘ 

‘ . ^Ye*i- yes. Horn grasp niy hand. PATRICK FARRINDER,- ; •' *• 

-V Tf'c Es^essprcy;' ^hat dld/.it ;idb ? ” , Unlvtfi'sipr of Reading.- 1 \ 

. tell -'nUs^ ! , '?/■: *•-’! (slk: A^uI^-.eiliW«ia t ion*'-: : ■« 

, ,r Tt Wept ;bdcA; jo, its • hoiqe.-'in- .; .• •" V ‘ ; 

'. London end <»nHi«8fn;eliV ye»f most- Sir^CoVVd : I put; the Tecovd 
5 , of the autordg tojfust U few depart, straight. on , one or i^vo items-rpgard- 


. con suit me : over' agaltrpf- Pl{: ■ . Pirsi iy, , hiy. . h nme 1 is Jcjnbs and ; 

worry, PiofeSsof.; Don't not James -I.- ..y ; v , ■ , 
Wori'y. .’Ut vyil| - be' all ' Hght. • Tnd . SacoudIy, Ahe- artfcle-- atfbM ifvprtv' . 

■" *•>; SSRC-sponsoced '- iilvestlgattOnVi 


thrqugh, the - Bow Group's paper 
{THES, November 14) is based, 
mpre' on educational- considerations 
rather than jiiHhitial criteria.' No 
doubt thei;e is much to be gained 
through e ' development of distance 
leaching- methods within the tecli^ 
nical and further education college 
structures.' It may be, however, that 
an : Open College which - is’ merely 
a reflection of the Open University 
will nor ready increase the benefits 
to the students -Involved. Though 
it tndy reduce costs there are dif- 
ferences both in .the nature of 
course's and students associated with 
these two sectors. These differences 
should lead to different structures 
and teaching systems/ 

The attbng vocational bias of the 
V techs ” demands the. Involvement 
6f ' practising engineers^ scientists 
and buShiesq,^ specialists in the teach*, 
log. systems. Distance teaching 

K ethods with- course teams produc- 
ts the courses’ provides the oppor- 
tunity for this to happen. Thq Bovv - 
Groufi should '-aeo bhat ■ 7 day 
release 7.- for the professionals with- 
in- industry must - occur alongsidd 
f * day release ”:for students. There is 
need < for more such ^1 teachers ” to 
[•Teture-'. to- the fltebh 1 '* . teaching ' 
systems; and thereby', to compensate 
■ fo^ ■ the >= lass which occurred 
th^oiugh '• the •. desirable shift frqul 
d verting studies. / i •• ■ ■.! 

Yours faithfully, >• '■ i - 
JB1LL LINDSAYy j : 

' Deputy;: Region si, Director, - . 

Open ’University, Belfast. ■' 

ed^loii -.of -lypA News) hiskes v it : 
Clear that' he ^. saying tHnt adylfci 
educatioii-would .take -a. .** backseat V- 
hi.. the fntute oitlp’ for as long qs 
.those who run |t. fail to .ffretf more 
vighilously rof. a higher priority. 

. Th Is part B; cottipidtoiy aifferont 


Now one of the cuurses concerned 
is to be moved nguin ; this is a more 
arguable decision, and it may be 
that had they been asked, the areas 
served by the course might have 
pur forward strong enough argu- 
ments against ii to affect the deci- 
sion. In this case, it is unlikely, but 
if polytechnics are to serve their 
locality, the areas who provide stu- 
dents should through their authori- 
ties, be consulted ; but this is nut 
compatible with chc current method 
of providing local control. 

Nor should one ignore the effects 
on Lhe local authorities. Only ILEA 
has more than one polytechnic, and 
the proportion of Leachlug in any 
authority's area that takes place in 
a polytechnic is very small. But 
tilt; polytechnic, on its own, will 
be, In effect, a separate educational 
i. sector, and will require an excessive 
quantity of the rimo of the elected 
members and tile senior officers of 
the authorities, to the detriment. of 
other areas. 

Yours faithfully, ... 

J. A. T. MADDJSON. 

Heather Road, Loudon, SE12 OUC. 

; Conservative students 

■ Sir,— I was extremely gratified to 

- read your rather ill-tempered 
editorial entitled The Devaluing 
bf the FCS ( TF1ES , November 

■ 21) which attempted to demon- 
strate that the views currently being 

1 expounded by the Federation of 
Conservative Students were, in some 
, way “ extreme ” and “ preposter- 
i ous". Clearly we are having some 

- success in putting forward Con- 
servative policies in a rational and 
sensible way. The self-interested 

, guardian angels of our over-inflated 

- education system are getting 
i worried 1 - 

1 You quoted three examples of 
myselE supposedly " squandering 
1 tho political credit qf the FCS by 
parroting the more extreme slogans 
» of its extrenie right-wing”. In fact, 

> in all three cases I have the virtually 
unanimous backing of all elements 
of the FCS membership. You .will 
find it very difficult to trace any 
FCS members who support the state 
.. funding ^of left-wing .Campaigning 

- groups- through the Arts Council. 
Indeed, when Teddy Taylor MP. 
condemned . this practice at the lost 
PCS National Conference,: he re- 
ceived spontaneous applause from 
all. delegates. . . 

-Similarly,-; you • will’ be linrd-. 
pressed -to find any FCS members 
who. disagree with -toy statement 
that (hpst who advocate unilateral 
Welter ni ‘ . disarmament in the , face 
of a'massive Soviet military build-up 
are acting, whether they, know it 
or not, as tools of Soviet .propa- 
ganda. This is a self-evident truth 


University 
. autonomy 

Sir,— In defending, correctly in 
opinion the " inter vemioaisp 

approach of the -University Grann 
Com mil tee, you say that it sliouM 



to get 


be actively supported by those in. 
viilved In higher education who are 
"really serious about prgservinp 
nut mutiny, in the sense that acade 
iriic decisions are taken by aca*. 
mlcs not by politicians or civil 
servants ” {THES, November U) 

You also attribute to the chair 
man of the UGC the view that ih 6 
•'true" autonomy of British uni. 
versities includes their capacity 10 
r«n. thqir affairs as Individual 
institutions und " collectivelv" 
through the UGC. w "™» 

It is certainly important that 
recommendations on the needs and 
distribution of funds for universities 
come Eroni people who are "of" 
the universities who appreciate 
and respect their values and aspira- 
tions, and who are not part of a 
chain of command that has other 
und possibly incompatible standards 
and goals. In this respect the work 
of Dr Parkes and the UGC has 
attracted international admiration. 

That said, 1 think it would be ud. 
if tho notion that university auto- 
nomy is pre-eminently the autonomy 
of a sector, rather than its com- 
ponent institutions, galried grtund. 
There is more than a shift of 
emphasis involved in thinking of i 
grants committee as not just the 
guardian but the very repository of 
university autonomy, or a great port 
of it. 

Is not the simple truth of (he 
matter that, in Britain ah elsewhere, 
it is now evident that university 
autonomy, in its historical institu- 
tional sense, is. just flatly incoqk* . 


XT n_- . higher edicatigv supplement 
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Cutting investment to pay dole 


patlbie with efficient public funding 
of umVersities ? A large .number of 
subjectively rational distributions of. 
a scarce resource do not add up io 
a rationul distribution of the. loth.l 
resource. Two decades ago the 
pessimists' warped that the cost of 
university expansion and' depend- 
ence on governments woura:oe ros* 
of ■ autonomy. History lias proved 
thorn right. 

To say that what is essential aho^ 
university autonomy is - maintained 
because the iutervenors art a» 
rather f<md of universities » w* 
very convincing.- ' 

Yours faithfully, .. J 
LAUCHLAN CHIPMAN,.: ■ V 
Professor, University of WollonW**** 1 
Australia. 


cuts in public' expenditure 
Vdiar and further education are 
lie as large as had been pre- 
hy some newspapers. . That 
Sooly positive comment that 
iJttnade about them. Even this 
Ji be qualified by the entirely 
wfej thought that there is no, 
Kduty to feel grateful to some- 
JJao assaults you a little rather 
jdu'i lot. ‘ 

hr that is the only reasonable 
mil which to label these latest 
tod the cuts before them, as 
luasiult on higher education, on 
[it, tab academic standards which 
|w rjeognized throughout the 
ImtVS, on opportunities to enter it, 
! «UA ire justly less renowned, on 
,ite nreers of those who teach and 
fttajfh in it, and ultimately on 
do freedom of critical inquiry and 
m intellectual progress. 

Ri temptation to shrug off the 
tw enemies • o£ .higher education . 
nkaeath reason and to wait for 
teuf times to return is strong. 
It It is a temptation that should 
: k ruined. After all there is no 

- jouuiee that better times will. 
Mfc 

today can feel confident that 
4* Thy "wets" will triumph over 

- Uri Thatcher, or that the next 
Ltboor Government will be domi- 

■ ead by staslble social democrats ? 

And who- can be confident that 
1 tins "weii 1 " 1 ibid "social democrats 
m lire not been infected by tbe 

- patios ' virus of neanderthal 
: politics ? 

( Hiriier education, as a set of 
pmrly landed institutions under 
V. i. 4 clear interest in 
mtorng JttnL as vigorously as 
, ^ ut >bgve and beyond 
io higher as the 

Wirdha of rationality and criti*. 
i 1 iib,|uj i clear duty td expose the 
hi lows prejudices , and intellect- 
wallowneis on . Which the pre- 


sent Government's policy is appa- 
rently based. 

: Two' aspects of the present cuts, 
therefore,' deserve critical examina- 
tion. First, some assessment must 
be made of their likely impact on 
standards in hdgher education. Here 
it is impossible to be anything but 
deeply pessimistic. These cuts will 
be particularly damaging, not so 
much because of their scale but 
because they come on top of cuts 
that have been imposed last year 
and this and cuts that had already 
been promised for next year. These 
have been considerable and barely 
tolerable, particularly in the non- 
university sector. 

Some £52id is to be cut from the 
£2, 000m that the Government 
spends directly on. education, most 
of it on the universities and on 
research. This cut can probably be 
absorbed by the universities, 
-although with, increasing difficulty, 
but is bound to send a shiver of 
apprehension through those institu- 
tions and agencies that already feel 
vulnerable (like the SSRC ?). 

Its main impact must be to 
destroy what little credibility the 
promise of level funding had. as & 
planning instrument. So the most 
damaging aspect for the universities 
is not the cut itself but the new 
climate of uncertainty and distrust 
that it must produce. 

' For the polytechnics and colleges 
the damage sadly will be more real 
and more Immediate. Although a 
cut of a similar magnitude is to be 
anticipated, about 3 per cent, it 
could turn out to be higher and 
comes on top of previous cuts that 
have left some institutions in very 
great difficulty and turmoil. Com- 
pulsory redundancies- or- even, the 
closure of whole- institutions have 
been brought much closer. Here 
too the Government has broken its 
.word. • 


Mr Carlisle has recently reassured 
both the polytechnic directors and 
Natfhe that the Government recog- 
nized that the non-university sector 
had been hit harder by previous 
cuts than the university sector and 
would try to redress the balance. 
He clearly forgot to inform Sir 
'Geoffrey Howe. 

- The second aspect that deserves 
examination is, if anything, more 
important. For the reasons 
for the cuts advanced by the 
Government are more disturb- 
ing even than the cuts it feels 
farced to make. What is happening 
is $ery simple and very frightening. 
Public expenditure is not being cut : 
it is simply being transferred from 
Investment expenditure (on rail- 
ways, housing, or education) to dole 
expenditure (for the rapidly in- 
creasing number of unemployed). 

The Government’s dogmatic effort 
to revive the oconomy by cutting 
public expenditure has only deep- 
ened the slump and led to in 
creases in public expenditure in the 
most unproductive areas possible. 
The decision to make further cuts 
now can only make things worse. 
The central problem of the British 
economy, low productivity with its i 
many causes cultural and technical, 
to the solution of which higher edu- 
cation can make an important con- 
tribution, ha6 also been made worse. 

It is this that, is most depressing 
about the cuts announced by Sir 
Geoffrey Howe on Monday. It is 
not that they will cause further 
serious damage to higher education, 
although that possibility certainly 
exists especially In the polytechnics 
and colleges. Tt is that this Gov- 
ernment shows no sign-of learning 
from tbe experience of government. 
So the prospect must be for further 
"adjustments". In Talleyrand’s 
aphorism " Ils n’ont rien appris, ni 
rien oublid *\ 



inflation has undermined hard-won 
compensation gains of tbe 1950 and 
1960s, with a growing and negative 
impact on faculty ltiornle. There 
are also serious problems of morale 
created by the need to make diffi- 
cult personnel reductions caused by. 
the declining number of students 
and increasing costs. • This is being 
done increasingly in the context of 
growing colloctive action of faculty 
with the consequent creation of un 
adversarial relationship with ad-, 
ministration. . 

There is a growing demand on tho 

f iart of students and faculty ro be' 
nvolved in personnel and budget 
decisions while those decisions will 


A self-def eating Israeli crackdown 


just as : those who advocated .uni- 
lateral disarmament in 193® vVere in 
effect acting as tools of Ned propa- 
ganda. Then I suppose It is not very 
fashionable . to. stand up to the 
present threat- of Soviet totali- 
tarianism. . 

Thirdly, you note in -horror . that 
I , have-..' rpcoitt in ended . tl\m the 
Government should close .two' or 
three poly technics and at least ope 
up i varsity. However; 'over a year 
agp my predecessor as -PCS. .chair- 
mqu, .Shuart BayUss, who' In ho way 
could be considered, oven remotely 
" rfghtAyihg”, siipp'di teti tire tlhjfeitfaf 
of. one University. And ait- tjie last 
FCS annual- dohfelence it was left- 
wjiig. -members: of • PCS- Vihq pro-, 
posed ^ thp tnotldn. ’ pslHqg- for. the • 
abolition tif jm qon-vodatidnal cour-. 
ses it ipoly technics, •; A ; 


Natfhe settlement ' . y 

Sir, -Fiction: " . -. the 
of University Tcachora 
catoh up on the Settlement 


fc increasingly; harsh, measures 
Jr/, krael is lipplylng to Arab 
. ^education, institutions on the 
West Bank qnd Gaza we-,: 
‘ i . B 9 d « '.ultimately, self- 

’ A fortnight ago. the 

‘ 1 ' unwisely i closed 

the West Bank's load- 

■ Blr Zeit, as a pudislt- 
decision - to hold • a 

' .JH 6 ^k’V- The ‘ closure 

■ iT^L a,1Bt,y ' Protests and ‘was 

extrema violence by- 
vrtto. 1 ahot-at tile, legs,, 
- t&.Tu a , rn ^ : ‘ Btudel,t demon* 
S' i hi- turn sparked even 
1 .demonstrations 
“w^t.ttie, oaohpled .tfirtltopies., 
!£ el 5 'Wba possible ti - 
i ® p ^ ral of twctlbn and 

' ^W*tl.oq- ai, an inevitable 


recent enactment of a military order: 
giving .the Israeli- authorities exten- 
sive .powers of . intervention in the 
affttirs.pf tho occupied universities, 
and the military govemment’a , re- 
fusal t w.- ...pprjhit.o 4 < «Jy 11 7; f i ed K® d 
university to be estabiislied in fho 
Ga*a Stnp. ... .. .. ■ 

Israelis who attempt to justify 
tfhese measures argue that rue 
universities la.- -.(he occupied, terri- 
tories have become jrpenly IdertH-. 
fled with dissent and with the 
Palestine liberation Organization, 
an oraaubanoh which stu.l calls, tor 
the dismantling of Israel and With 
whom tbe Israelis are in effect .at 
wav. But as pur Israeli cor res pan-, 

*<d«nc -reportjs , i uL ,h l Pr-P ; W,”. le J* 

'Zeit University on.ppge 7 this 
week, it is already mucq too .late 
[for tlte Israelis to attempt to reverse 
the' radical iz'a tion of a generation of 
‘Arob itudenta .whose lives, have 
.been- dominated' and .distorted , by, 
; the'teklitietf.of military docUpation. 

/ The; military 'febyeriimeht’s hdreh' 
pbiicy * tb'wards the , Universities is. 


in any case, likely to be self- 
defeating. By stunting the develop- 
ment of Palestinian intellectual life 
within the occupied territories, 
Israel -will be forcing the popula- 
tions of the West Bank and Gaza 
Into growing reliance on the intel- 
lectuals of the Palestinian diaspora, 
a diaspora already very firmly com- 
mitted to die PLO and, by virtue of 
its distance from Israel, less ready 
to consider pragmatic solutions to 

it. UUJIn flirt In ocnArH . 


ana, isgo nw - -T- — . 

■ a year by a new Labour administra- 
tion, committed to- reviving the 
policv of ‘Palestinian autonomy to 
, whiob-Mr Be^iu paid lip-service but 
‘Which was vitiated by toe annexe-: 
tlonist tendencies within hia own 
coalition. When that time comes,- 
Israel will solely miss the influence . 
, of a powerful ■ Intelligentsia in the , 
occupied .territories ,wWcb ; Could ' 
nave provwad some couht^r^jarawe 

fnnfA' < dvfrAIDA PfilfiStlll uQ 


'to , the more- extrema Palestinian 
organizations outside the qrea, . 


tho ; Arts Council * and . ou : student - 
loans by fplr pamphlets, and have 
Iiro?d popular, flppegl, , • , ;; y 

Qf, pourso, foiled ajid jaded sup> 
prtrters ' qf the status quo' aiid a 
UlsInt^glrpHng welfare State would 
prefer : to see a decile 'b'l add >FC 3,' 
ignored hy.all and'suudl-y, like FCS - 
once used -to -be. Tlipse people are. 
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^. Ydjpg had- beeh forced w&on* Wltfr London's Mcon- 

; a*y schools Taldjbugb ^obably ^nq 
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kflltU- aducftlipn. t ariploglza.fontnls- 
fepfts6p;](ig his: viaw^ ' b«tt' .rtiint, 
put 1 that 1 1; did accept the pijess 
rC|iortsin^oodf^uh, * 
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Uu it •• Of the trouble, steins no , 
the alleged impenetrability, df 
r ? ' 1 thd’ IAEA’s .bureaucracy; let alone. 


TOort 6-n^ ^^iiiRA'crhftnfia ^ in the lace olfauing rons, oul *»-«»• 


praised by ‘be Inspectdrs (althoitgh 
whether the cost of such an lnspec- 

• Hon can be jusdflW when the posl- 
: -tion is so well understood., is very 

• doubtful). Any decision to break 
■!«p. die ILEA woul^ have /ety 
1 damn Solis'- effects von standards' iu 
’the •' post-school -sector, and .would. 

have an alarming “ krtpck-on, M 
, effect, Ih terms of national r policy 
for*, nort-uyl varsity . higher .edpea- 
.tlqn'. / For example, ft .Is- difficult 
■ to see how the fleeu for a national 
body ppuld any lqnger bs avoided. 

• So; raespite the stirring of the. 
dicharda g«d their Exploitation of 
itho in spec tots' report on the; ILEA, 
the verdict must remain .the sajtae. 
The cash for- breaking up the ILEA 
is vqry weak lb the case oE Schools, 
and does not' exist at .al] >n tho 
leases of higher and further, educa- 
tion. '! -'V 


George Rainsford 

The external and internal environ- 
ments of American higher education 
have altered- dramatically in the 
past decade. The consequence of 
this is that the context in which 
decision making, management and 
leadership take place lias made the 
exercise of those functions more 
difficult yet more important. 

In the external environment the 
need for education as a preparation 
for life and work is accelerating at 
a time when the credibility of edu- 
cational Institutions is declining. 
There is an explosion of knowledge, 
particularly in the technical fields 
where additional resources must be 
committed to education simply to 
stay current. 

Education is facing increasing 
competition from other forms of 
social investment in the areas of 
health, welfare, energy, prisons, 
highways,' 6cc. The cost of providing 
an education and sustaining the 
enormous and vital ..educational 
enterprise is growing despite In- 
creased pressure to reduce the size 
of the social investment for budge- 
tary reasons and because of declin- 
ing enrolment. 

There Is an erosion of confidence 
in education nationally as- the 
vehicle best able to provide answers 
for societal problems ' while the 
urgence and complexity Of those 
problems is - growing j there Is .' an 
erosion- of confidence ..in ■ students 
and their loyalty to " American ” 
values ; in faculty and the relevance 
of tlieir research interests ; in the 
ability of administrators to govern 
in the face of growing internal and 
external tensions. - ; 

At the woe' time -there is an; 
Increase in the requirement?' Of 
institutional accountability in the 
spending of both public aiid private 
dollars. 1 : *• - 1 

There is also' an .increase m 4 
competition for. students .and -for. 
dollars at the same time as a grqwth . 
of the nqed for consumer protection 
and standards- made necessary. >y 

questions ef the separation rDetweeff 
stated and acfual quality, ^liere is 
an increased need to serve - hew 
markets of noil traditional students 
when Instltutioos are' going to have 
Increased difficulty addressing these 
fteeds. An increase In lhe; numhdr 
and interest of external constituents, 
all demand time and attention, 
often with competing or at least 
widely ’divergent yiewis ‘ of ''the 
appropriateness of institutional 
mission and behaviour.:. . .... . • ,. 

There, have also been substantial 
changes In higher educations inter- 
nal environment.' ’Navi-; cqtjcoins 
about . governance make Jnew,. -de- 
inand? for' getting the interest and 
Involvement of interim! constitueats 
—students, faculty,, clerical ■ staff 
tind members of . the administration. 
This ls . happening at precisely the 
tiftie when the demands of external 
constituents, are also Increasing 

The impact of inflationary in- 
creases in costs and the inability of 
faculty salaries to keep pace with 


increasingly have to bo negative, 
with, all of tho potential of accusa- 
tions on the part of students and 
faculty that -administration are 
simply playing games with par tick 
pation. All this means that the ' 
educational leaders must be in* 
crcasingly oriented to the internal^ 
environment. 

Over-arching changes in both 
Internal and external environments, 
there is the problem of the growing 
need for positive leadership fn all 
of these areas at a time when the 
powor of educational leaders is 
seriously eroded. This has happened 
through broadened participation nf 
others in decision making, the rise 
of competing constituents, tho Inter- 
twining of questions of the authority 
to decide with questions of juris-; . 
diction to decide, and ability to 
roach and Implement decisions, 
There are also heightened expccta* 
lions of leadership when tho health 
of the institutions can be seriously 
affected by events external to thorn 
over which institutional loaders hip - 
has little control. 

Finally, there Is need to express 
both a realistic understanding of the 
problems facing higher education 
to deal with the management of 
decline but not produce a self-fulr ' 
filling prophecy which will acceler- 
ate a downward spiral, and at the 
same time to articulate more force- 
fully a hard-headed faith In and 
commitment to the validity of our - 
academic institutions and tne values 
for which they stand. 

This litany of problems is real but 
not overwhelming. There is nothing 
here that cannot bo overcome 
by conviction. professionalism, 
patience, and hard work. Woody 
Allen, that famous, American nptii . 
mist, has said, .that ai a nation we 
face a serious crossroad where one- 
road leads to gloom and despair, 
and the other, road leads, to .Utter . 
extinction. He asserts that we must t 
be smart enough to pick ; the right 
read. . 

I do pot believe the times are. as 
bad as that. Indeed, the 1980s, caq 
be as important and exciting a time 
for higher education 'as the growth 
years’ of file .19605 and 1970s, There 
is some important unfinished' busi- 
ness before, us which we will master 
If we- but pose and successfully 
answer those difficult questions of- 
goal and mission ortd priorities. We -. 
must : decide, that there are soma 
thtags to be done superbly, some 
things adequately, and some things 
not at all. ;• 

"But tbe problems facing' higher 
education will not be effectively 
dealt with If the role of educational 
leaders is traditipnai. A new kind 
bf leadership is required which wlU 
be both internal' and external, as 
much of persuasion, dialogue and 
negotiation;' as rtf .judgment - and 
'decision; ft 'much ‘of -education as,< 


.of management orientation, as much-, 
of understanding and J selling ■ the.' 
needs of higher education, generally - 
as of: the needs of individual ins titu- 
dons. n. - . 

1 . Even though thrt' 5 lraagq : of the;; 
prebjdenn’h' no longer^ that 1 - of tho 
highly personalized scholor— the Mr 
Chips— if presidents cannot., talk 
education to their -faculties, they . 
■cannot' lead- their institutions uny* r - 
whet'ef .The recollection of .Edtqundr 
Burke's-admdhhlon to tho voters. 


of Bristol in d?71 at. the time of the- - 
.American Revolution is ' also ; still, 
appropriate whep he said ; ‘’-Youc ; . 

■ representative ■•ow.eq .you ■ net his- 
Industry obly but his judgment, and 
he .-betrays rather than serves you 
If h.rt sacrifices it lo yoyr opi^ion,' , 

.These are. itnpOrtaot.and* indeed, .-, 
-critical times for higher educailoii. 
wheh the officers - ot - institutions 
will be' called upon increasihgly to 

■ communicate infernally and. extern*, 
ally the purpose, thrust und yalUM-r 
.of tliqir institutions, ' Educational 
leaders will nrted to be committed 
to understand , and articulate the - • 
broad questions of educaiion/ at 
.the same time' recognizing with 

. W, H, -Auden the practical business 
•of the fact, that in the meantime, 

*’ there are bljl?. to . be paid, 
machines to be kept !n repair, Irie*,- 
' gular verbs to ‘learn, and the_ time- 
being to redeem from insignifi- 
cance”, 













